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Weed Quality 
California 


White Pine 
Doors and Sash 







































HIS photograph was taken on pay day 

at Weed and shows a portion of the 

1200 to 1500 men engaged in making 
Weed Quality Doors and Sash. 


HROUGH the painstaking efforts of 

each and every one of these employes 

to do his work in a conscientious manner 

Weed Quality products are noted for their 
uniformity and reliability. 

On application, we 


To Dealers:— ihc vous tibw- 


graphed panoramic view of our entire plant, in- 
cluding beautiful Mount Shasta—size, 20x54. 


WRITE TODAY. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Offices: 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO., 2925 Charlotte Rd. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. COLUMBUS, OHIO, 1612 Bryden Road. 


R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe. 

















Art In Woodwork 


is the cheapest interior decorating any homebuilder 
can buy. Prove it to your customers by getting our 
prices on cabinets, sideboards, etc., and comparing 
them with furniture to answer same purpose. Few 
furniture factories pay closer attention to the artistic 
matching of color and grain than do our experts and 
as a result our Interior Trim meets the demands of 
the most exacting customers. 


We specialize in Birch, W. P. Mouldings, K. D. 
Door and Window Frames and Fine Cabinet 


Work. 





Write us when you have an 
important piece of work. 


John F. Wilcox Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Standard Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND Sy 
DISTRIBUTERS ne 


LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 


MILLS AT 


ALTON, DOWLING PARK, ECONFENA, 
ROCK CREEK and PERRY, FLORIDA. 

















Our lumber grades ‘DENSE SOUTHERN PINE” under 
the new SIX-RING rule appproved and recommended by the 
United States Government and adopted by the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. 


Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles. 


Millions Feet Dry Stock Always on Hand. 





Salaried Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JACKSONVILLE, 
BOSTON, 


General Offices: 


Live Oak, Florida. 


H. W. TAYLOR, President. 


JAS. I. M. WILSON 
- A, D. HOLLEY 
- C. H. DARBY 
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Put Your Camp Fire Out! 


for the picture that appears on the first page of this 
issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to Thomas 
B. Wyman, secretary-forester of the Northern Forest 
Protective Association, Munising, Mich. 

The picture speaks its own warning, a warning that 
has been spread most effectively by Mr. Wyman’s organ- 
ization, which through constant v igil: ince has very greatly 
reduced forest fire losses in the area it undertakes to 
protect. 





Why Not Hear Both Sides of the Labor 
Question ? 


Reports of the conduct of the Government’s investiga- 
tion into the cause of labor unrest by the President’s 
Commission on Industrial Relations seem to indicate 
that the commission is going somewhat out of its way to 
gather ‘‘evidence’’ on the labor side of the question. The 
hearings at Seattle, reported on pages 26 and 52 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN IA)MBERMAN, certainly would not 
indicate that the commission is overloaded with impar- 
tiality. A few employers have been given an opportu- 
nity to testify, but the personnel of the commission itself 
and the occupations of the majority of the witnesses it 
has subpoenaed have given the proceedings an unfor- 
tunate flavor. 

If the President is to bring out the truth about basie 
causes of industrial unrest in the United States he will 
have to be sure of hearing both sides of the story, and 
this inquiry should not be permitted to follow the course 
of many others—notably the famous investigation of the 
lumber industry—destroying its own usefulness by its 
partisan character. 


An Overdrawn Picture of Woe Carries 
Its Lesson. 


In their semiannual 
Pacific Northwest, R. G. 
In the lumber trade 


of the mills have 
months. Those 


review of the t: 
Dun & Co. say: 


the 


ade of 


business has been so smail that some 
been closed down during the last six 
operating report sales of from 10 percent to 


‘) percent less than last year, and only three appear to 
have increased their volume from last year. These report 
an increase of about 10 percent, but as the cost of doing 
business has increased some 10 percent to 15 percent and 
prices have not been satisfactory the net profits are from 
10 percent to 15 percent less. There is a better feeling 
generaliy and more orders at a little better prices are 


coming in. 

Despite Dun’s reputation for accuracy, this state- 
ment is overdrawn and represents conditions on the 
Pacific coast as somewhat worse than they really are, 
though, as everyone in the trade knows, there has been 
and today still is entirely unnecessary and unealled 
for demoralization in the West Coast lumber trade. 

For the conditions that exist in that section not a 
small share of the responsibility rests upon the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, which has long seemed de- 
termined to block every step of lumber manufacturers 
seeking to protect their business from utter ruin. 

It may be apropos, therefore, at this time to bring 
Dun’s statement to the attention of the secretaries of 
commerce and agriculture who are directing the latest 
Government inquiry into the lumber industry. If their 
investigators will inquire not only into conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest but into the causes that have 
brought about those conditions, the result may be de- 
cidedly helpful to a great and useful industry that is 
sadly in need of governmental attention of a differ- 
ent brand than that it has received in the past. 





How Annual Conferences Promote 
Lineyard Efficiency. 


The news columns of this and the preceding issue 
have told a story of the ninth annual convention of 
the branch yard managers of a lineyard lumber com- 
pany which, while not among the largest, is known as 
one of the most successful and progressive. There 
are other like organizations in the retail merchandis- 
ing of lumber that have brought their men together 
occasionally, but none is recalled at this moment 
which has done this regularly each vear for so many 
successive years. One day is given entirely to out- 
door sports and entertainment; the other two days 
are chiefly devoted to conferences and experience 
meetings in which an effort is made to bring out the 
ideas and criticisms of all of the men. One year an 
interesting address was made upon the possibilities 
of the automobile in soliciting business. This was a 
few years ago, and now one finds automobiles in use 
at twelve out of seventeen points, purchased by the 
company except in one or two instances where man- 
agers have preferred to own their machines. At one 
point road oil is used to lay the dust in lumber alleys 
and the other managers are given the benefit of the 
idea, but a year or two later one finds the company 
putting modern street paving on its lumber shed 
alleys as fast as the old planking wears out. The 
experience of one yard with automobile truck deliv- 
ery is carefully watched and, as soon as it appears 
practical, managers at a few other points indicate 
their belief that at least a one-ton truck might prove 
a profitable investment. At two of the points small 
portable woodworking rigs have been installed, 
although in a stationary position in a small special 
building. This proves profitable and other points re- 
quest a like equipment, or the managers show why in 
their particular cases it is undesirable. 


yard organization 





PROSPERITY SEEMS AT HAND. 


whether he be manufacturer, 
retailer or consumer ae ig me should read care- 
fully the speech of C. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust acne ‘of Illinois, which will be 
found on page 23 of this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Dawes believes em- 
phatically that this country is on the eve of an 
era of prosperity and his reasons are full of logic. 
This speech was delivered at the weekly luncheon 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and was listened to by 
over 1,000 business men and should carry much 
weight, coming from a man high up in financial 
cireles. 


Every lumberman, 











The interchange of practical ideas like these is 
obviously of value, and yet perhaps the chief value of 
such reunions is more vague and elusive. The line- 
with its advantages has also cer- 
tain disadvantages that are often somewhat difficult 
to overcome. Either it is a one-man institution, car 
rying out at all points a rigid policy imposed from 
above, or it may rely .in greater or less degree upon 
initiative and experience of its branch managers, 
leaving them largely a free hand and yet ‘giving them 
the benefit of the advice and experience from the 
home offce. This is of value, but the free inter- 
change of information and experience among all these 
units will obviously be more valuable, being the united 
wisdom of many instead of but two or three men. 

A lineyard manager who fulfills his highest duty to 
the community in which he is located must be really 
a merchant and not merely a salaried employee mov- 


ing in grooves of routine directed from a distant 
point. In the highest type of such an organization 


each individual must be not merely objective to the 
policy of the company but to a large degree also sub- 


jective. He himself helps to develop as well as 
execute the merchandising principles by which the 


company’s success and reputation are bounded. 
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Co-operation and Interchange of Views 
at Conventions. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held August 8 the board 
authorized its secretary to attend all of the meetings 
of retail associations during the coming convention 
season. This move of the Ohio association is under- 
stood to be one that will be taken up by other retail 
associations, the ultimate purpose being to have at each 
retail convention all of the retail secretaries. 

If this plan is followed out the benefits to be de- 
rived from the interchange of opinion and the unifying 
of sentiment on questions of importance to the retail 
field can scarcely be estimated. Incidentally this plan 
may do away with the conflict of dates and may enable 
enterprising retailers who desire to attend several 
meetings to do so. Therefore, the exchange of views 
and the opportunity for acquiring information regard- 
ing retail methods would be extended to the individual 
retailers direct as well as t» them through their 
secretary. 

Retail association workers have realized for a num- 
ber of vears that some such means of coéperation has 
been needed and attempts have been made in one 
way and another to bring this about. The method pro- 
posed by the Ohio association would appear to be 
unquestionable in every respect and one that all the 
retail associations would do well to join in. 

At the same meeting the directors decided that here- 
after they will undertake to have present at each of 
the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ meetings a dele- 
gation of the members of their association. Their pur- 
pose in this move, as will readily be inferred, is to 
take advantage of whatever opportunity may be af- 
forded them to make known to the manufacturers and 
wholesalers their views on questions of mutual inter- 
est. Undoubtedly the millmen and wholesalers will 
welcome the retailers to their meetings; in fact, they 
have always done so in the past, and certainly this 
official act of the directors of the Ohio association will 
establish a precedent for a kind of codperation be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer that bids fair to elim- 
inate some of the causes of friction that heretofore 
have disturbed the relations between the two branches 
of the lumber industry. 





Active Plans for Pushing Wood Block 


Paving Are Necessary. 

The recent withdrawal from active field work of a 
southern creosote wood block paving promotion company 
gives rise to a question of how best the cause of wood 
block paving can be- advanced. This company has been 
operating for several years and has undoubtedly done 
much to extend the use of wood block paving in a large 
number of southern cities. 

In explanation it should be said that this concern con- 
fined itself to what may be termed educational work, its 
object being to create a favorable opinion of block pave- 
ment in communities where new street surfacing was to 
he laid. 


whose principal office was to go before the engineers and 


It operated through personal representatives 


councils in such cities as had new paving in prospect and 
demonstrate the advantages of the creosoted wood block. 
With a favorable sentiment thus established, actual bid- 
ding for the work itself was then turned over to the 
paving contractors, the promotion company deriving its 
compensation from a percentage per yard, received from 
the creosoting companies furnishing the material to the 
contractor. Needless to say, this educational work rep- 
resented financial outlay varying in amount according to 
the time devoted to each contract. That such expense 
figured in the price of the material to the contractor 
seems entirely just under such a program. 

On the occasion of a recent wood block contract letting 
in a southern city, involving something over 100,000 
yards, where this promotion company had spent two 
years in educational work, a large yellow pine manufac- 
turer submitted at the last moment a bid that was con- 
siderably under the figures of the competing creosoting 
companies and took thé business. Obviously this manu- 
facturer had no promotion expense to be reckoned with, 
which probably explains the marked difference in favor 
of his bid. 

This particular contract is understood to have been 
the largest single campaign undertaken by the promotion 
‘ompany, and finding itself thus deprived of the fruits 
of its labor it has seen fit to stop all further active field 
work until some plan can be evolved whereby promotion 
work may be carried on profitably or else eliminated en- 
tirely and the necessary educational work be assumed by 
the yellow pine lumber industry itself, 





It is very apparent, in view of the aggressiveness of the 
various mineral pavement interests, that wood blocks must 
be systematically pushed if they are to hold their own in 
open competition with other materials. Especially is this 
true because of the higher first cost of laying. The Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association is doing good work in 
this direction through its engineer, but campaigning on 
a much more comprehensive scale than is possible under 
the existing arrangement is necessary. If wood blocks 
are to come into their own a definite educational plan that 
will operate on a seale broad enough to include at least 
all yellow pine consuming territory seems necessary. One 
man, supported by circularized paving literature, can not 
accomplish what a field corps might. 

If promotion of the kind done by the company men- 
tioned is not practicable; if it adds too greatly to the 
first cost of wood block paving to permit competition 
with brick etc., the time is urgently ripe for the manu- 
facturers of yellow pine to substitute a plan that will ae 
complish the same ends at less cost. To delay action 
long is to hazard the advantage and position that creo- 


soted wood block paving has already gained. 





Our Duty— Extension of Markets for 
American Lumber. 

The one great patriotic duty of every American citi 
zen is to view with calmness and to deliberate carefully 
the worldwide events that are taking place every day. 
There are many things that we should be thankful for. 
We are indeed in a fortunate position as concerns our 
own welfare, but wrapped up with what we call welfare 
is business, and we always want more business, because 
more business in the sense in which we want it means 
more profit. Today we are desirous of cultivating and 
strengthening those markets that still are ours and ex- 
tending our markets in new directions wherever possible. 
All this will take a little time to readjust, perhaps, but 
that does not mean that we should get uneasy or down 
hearted, because there are many things of value that are 
favorable to us, and if we will only consider carefully the 
situation we may find that it will work out to our last- 
ing benefit. The home trade is in good shape. We are 
in a position to consume a large amount of lumber and 
pay for it. 

Every one of our business men is eager to aid every 
other business man. There will be no undue pressure; 
on the contrary, there is a spirit of helpfulness, which 
means much in business. Each line of business is 
adjusting itself to the conditions before it and each 
merchant can appreciate the conditions under which 
every other merchant is operating. Our local markets 
are steady, reflective of the steadiness in our own coun- 
try. There is no need to get panicky; no need to sell 
our lumber for less money than we are getting for it 
today. There have been advances in other raw ma 
terials in America and lumbermen will need to get all 
the money they can for their product. It will cost more 
to produce it. We believe that instead of being lower 
prices should be higher, and that the tendeney will be 
that way. 

Manufacturers in every other line are already initiat 
ing movements to find additional markets to take their 
surplus stocks to in order that they may keep their mills 
running and their employees busy. That helps the lum- 
ber business. 

We have all the money necessary for a wide commerce 
and therefore the manufacturer may feel assured that 
there is no danger’ but what he can secure sufficient 
money for ail the business that he can safely handle. 

Each of us should be steady, calm, looking straight 
ahead. Think it over, discuss it with your wife and 
your office boy, and then call in your stenographer and 
write out what you think is the situation. Lay it away 
for a day or two. In the meantime the daily news- 
papers will disclose the fact that the story you have 
written about it was not true anyhow. So far as pos- 
sible, excitement should be avoided. The war will go 
on and the war will end and peace will come, but for 
the present a certain amount of stoicism is necessary. 

Millions of men are at war and hundreds of thousands 
will he wounded and killed. It is incomprehensible and 
unexplainable. All men must die and will die in a few 
years at the farthest. The battlefield but anticipates 
the inevitable. For what purpose is it all? Is it the 
oriental Kismet—fate—or is it Providence? Or is it 
man’s hard-hearted nature? At any rate, let us all 
stand fast with a firm purpose to do as near right as 
we know how, to bear whatever calamities we can not 
avoid but to keep our mind and its dynamo, the brain, 
as cool as possible. Keep doing business, talk about the 
bright things, cooperate with every other line of busi- 
ness and cultivate confidence. 


News From the National Capital Given 
in Dependable Form. 


With the European nations engaged in a war of greater 
magnitude than the world has ever seen, with foreign 
trade demoralized and with representative business men 
of America, the President of the United States, his ad 
visers and members of Congress engaged in an effort to 
solve the problems facing the country by working out 
plans to restore the American merchant marine, insure 
safety to shipping and to provide finances for carrying 
on trade, the eyes of the entire business world are on 
Washington and intense interest is manifested in what 
is being done at the national capital. In this connec- 
tion the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels that it may refer 
with justifiable pride to its Washington department and 
recommend to the lumbermen generally that they keep 
in touch with the capital through a perusal of the au 
thentic reports in this paper. Congress has passed a 
registry law that will admit foreign vessels to American 
registry, and is now dealing with the important question 
of assuring that commerce may safely be carried across 
the seas by the Government assuming the war risk insur 
ance, While another phase is being covered in the propos 
al to invest $25,000,000 of Government money in ves 
sels to compose a merchant marine. President Wilson is 
being advised by men engaged in all lines of business, 
including some of the best known lumbermen of the 
country, and the questions are being handled in a broad 
way that should inure to the country’s good and the 
restoration of prosperity. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Washington department 
should be a most interesting feature to lambermen and 


to business men generally. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


CAUSE OF DEPRESSION IN COAL BUSINESS. 


I notice in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 25 your 
editorial on the overproduction of coal. It is not very diffi- 
cult to determine the causes which are now depressing the 
coal business. Like lumber, it is suffering from substitutes 

crude petroleum and its gasoline product, together with 
the development of hydro-electric power plants. The electric 
power plant at Keokuk, Iowa, is using the everlasting waters 
of the Mississippi River to generate as much electric energy 
in twelve months as could be produced from 3,000,000 tons 
of coal; and this is only one of many such plants. It would 
be a revelation to know how many tons of coal are being 
annually displaced by the use of crude oil in railroad loco 
motives. Gasoline motors are taking the place of steam 
engines in many industries and water gas, requiring, of 
course, some coal and coke but more oil, is displacing coal 
and wood for cooking purposes in every city in the land 
coal and lumber’s poor relations.—Roperr FuLLerRroN, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








TAMARACK IS A SOFT WOOD. 


Have had several arguments in regard to whether a tama- 
rack is a hard or a softwood and have decided to leave it 
up to you. 

{Tamarack belongs to the evergreen or coniferous trees 
and according to the usual meaning of the term is, 
therefore, a softwood. As to its actual hardness, how- 
ever, ‘‘ Wood and Forest,’’ by Professor Noyes, gives its 
rating in a list of sixty-five woods as follows, including 
those which immediately precede and follow it in the 
list, the list proceeding from the hardest to the softest 
woods, respectively: Sweet gum, red birch, shortleaf 
pine, canoe birch, tamarack, cucumber tree, western yel- 
low pine, loblolly pine, chestnut. 

It will be seen from the above that tamarack is harder 
than some of the deciduous woods or so-called ‘‘hard- 
woods.’’—EpITor. } 








BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL WOODS. 


Will you kindly let me know if there is a book published 
with the following: Useful information about all the dif- 
ferent woods, their sources, growth, properties and uses; 
also telling where these woods are found? For instance, 
redwood may be found in California, longleaf yellow pine 
in Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas ete. 

{There are a number of very serviceable books on com- 
mercial woods of the United States, any of which can be 
ordered through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Probably 
the best, price considered, is ‘‘Wood and Forest,’’ by 
Professor Noyes, price $3. The ‘‘Tree Book,’’ by Julia 
E. Rogers, is a larger and more elaborate work, selling 
for $4; the author is extremely well informed regarding 
the trees of America and their characteristics and com 
mercial uses. ‘‘The Principal Species of Wood,’’ by 
Charles Henry Snow, net $3.50, postage 30 cents, is an 
excellent manual of commercial woods and their uses. 
‘«The Hand Book of the Trees of the Northern States 
and Canada,’’ by R. B. Hough, price $6, is a superior 
book for the territory that it covers, but geographically 
incomplete. Another $6 work, ‘‘The Manual of the 
Trees of North America,’’ by Professor Sargent, is very 
complete, but unfortunately pays more attention to the 
botany of trees than to their commercial utilization. 

The ‘‘Check List of the Trees of the United States,’’ 
by Sudworth, published by the Forest Service as Bulle- 
tin No. 17, is a very useful manual and may be obtained 
for 15 cents from the superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D, C.—Eprror. | 
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PREDICTS UNPRECEDENTED NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 





Chicago Financier Gives Cogent Reasons Why America’s Trade Will Forge Forward—Chicago Business Men Applaud 
Speaker’s Optimistic Outlook—Hearty Indorsement of the Sentiment “America First.” 


| Wednesday noon, at the weekly luncheon of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois and a former 
‘comptroller of the currency, addressed, in round num- 
bers, 1,000 business men of Chicago on business condi- 
tions. It was a forceful and masterly effort, and be- 
lieving that the lumbermen of the country will be 
vreatly appreciate the opportunity to read this address 
it is herewith given in full.] 

Chairman JOHN W. O’LEARY. — Yesterday President 
Wilson issued a further plea to the American citizen 
to be sincere in his neutrality. As a governmental 
policy it is necessary; as an individual policy it is wise 
and desirable. Shall we therefore give our thought 
to internal conditions, business conditions? Our sub- 
ject today is of the business future; our speaker a 
business man and financier, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois and former comptroller of 
the currency, and withal a great, big-hearted citizen. 
| have pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Charles G. 
Dawes. [Applause. | 

CHARLES G, DAweEs.—Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the 
Association of Commerce: We meet here today as 
business men—|[Cries of ‘‘Platform.’’] I think I will 
do better if [I stay down closer to my audience, be- 
cause what I say today is not in the nature of a 
formal and prepared address; it is the truth as I see 
it. I will be on thin ice from the time I start till the 
time I sit down; but my idea is that in these times 
people want to hear from the man who is not afraid 
of thin ice, |Applause. ] 

And so | propose to take up at first this question of 
the high cost of living and high prices. I have tried 
to think honestly on this subject. In these days we 
face unprecedented conditions, and honesty of thought 
and honesty of expression are at a premium. The 
demagog, thank God, is at last at a discount. And I 
approach, before such an audience as this, a delicate 
subject without any trepidation. 


Food Scarcity and Food Supply. 


When the world is confronted with the danger of a 
food scarcity two things become immediately not only 
of local but of worldwide importance. The first is 
the conservation of existing food supplies so that they 
will last as long as possible. The second thing is the 
encouragement on the part of that part of the world’s 
population at peace to the production and the increase 
of food supplies. And under the great fundamental 
law of economics, which works all the time for the 
yreatest good of the greatest number, those objects 
are attended by one thing—high prices. 

I do not uphold for one minute extortion. There 
may come a time in this country, as there has already 
come the time in other countries, when the strong 
arm of outside authority, even military authority, 
may intervene to prevent extortion. But I maintain 
that at this time in this country there is no such con- 
dition in existence which warrants us in attempting 
to hold personally and criminally responsible the deal- 
ers in foodstuffs of this country for the existence of 
the law of supply and demand. High prices is the 
warning which natural law holds up before the world. 
Stop waste, stop waste—hunger may be upon you. 
And this false morality which seeks to turn us against 
the business man whose duty, whose. business, it is to 
increase the food supply and not to ship food abroad, 
is one which will do us injury and not good. Rather 
let us sympathize with those wise women who, a short 
time ago, suggested economy in the use and selection 
of food; sympathize rather with them than with the 
people who seek to inflame us against the American 
business man at this time. And then let us turn our 
constructive energies into securing cheaper food sup- 
plies by an increase in food production. { Applause. ] 

I read in the paper yesterday afternoon that a reso- 
lution had been presented in Congress giving the 
President of the United States authority to stop food 
exports if they had a tendency to raise prices at 
home, and putting an export tax on food products. 
Now, we are business men and not politicians. We 
seek the truth and not votes. But to me that effort 
for the purpose of securing to us freedom from com- 
paratively minor annoyances of domestic economy, 
that effort to shut off food from our brothers who are 
in that tremendous conflict of life and death and 
hoard it from them, is unchristian, is un-American, 
and is demagogery, pure and simple. Am I right? 
| Applause. ] 

Safeguarding the Country’s Currency. 

We may have to take up the question of excessive 
prices, but at this time we should devote our energies 
to preparing this nation for what I believe is a great 
era of prosperity into which we soon will enter. That 
is the real subject of my address today—coming pros- 
perity. And conditional to it there must be the cor- 
rection of the disturbed system of international ex- 
changes and international shipping, which is surely, 
which is inevitably, to come, and come soon, through 
the sheer, overwhelming force of necessity. As to 
what is involved in the correction of the international 
credit situation, as to what the situation of New York 
is today, I will try to make clear by reference to the 
situation which confronted the banking and financial 











interests of this particular city in 1907 and again more 
recently. 

Our business, 95 percent of it, is done upon credits, 
in checks and drafts drawn upon solvent banks. That 
which is the purchasing power, the great bulk of it 
in this country, is the deposits in those solvent banks 
of the United States. Upon the protection of the ex- 
istence of that purchasing power, in the shape of de- 
posits, depends the whole fabric of business, depends 
the whole prosperity of all the people. And suddenly, 
almost over night, the banks of this city were con- 
fronted with the prospect of losing the foundation of 
that superstructure in the shape of currency. 

The banking business is done upon the theory that 
the actual demand for currency will never be but a 
fraction of the possible demand. The banks of the 
United States as a whole hold only about ten dollars 
in currency for every one hundred dollars of de- 
posits, payable in currency on demand. If that cur- 
rency reserve foundation in our banks was withdrawn 
the cancelation of loans against deposits and the wip- 
ing out of the greater part of the purchasing power of 
the country would be inevitable. 

Now, what did the bankers do and what did they 
do with your consent and with the most magnificent co- 
Operation that the bankers of any city ever had at 
any time—what did the bankers of the city of Chicago 
do? They put a fence around the currency. They said 
this foundation under the deposits of the community, 
underneath the check and draft currency of the com- 
munity, protecting the very life blood of the business 
of the nation, shall not be touched even though we 
repudiate the strict letter of our contracts, and they 
refused, under the pressure of an overwhelming public 
necessity, to keep, for the time being, their contracts 
under the law. And we were sustained by the people. 
| Applause. ] 


Protection Through the Clearing House. 


I do not know as you all understand just what is 
involved in clearing house certificates, and how effect- 
ive they are, and how thoroughly we violated the law 
in restraint of trade by their use, and how thoroughly 
the financiers of New York, standing for the preserva- 
tion of American industry, are protecting existing 
American credits by refusing at this time of great 
emergency to ship gold. This illustrates how the clear- 
ing house association protected the city from a drain 
of currency. 

If we were not upon a clearing house basis, and 
some banker in Omaha who did business with our bank 
would come and ask for currency upon his deposits, 
and I would refuse, he would go over, perhaps, to some 
one of my friendly banker rivals and say, ‘‘If you 
will give me $50,000 in currency I will give you 
$100,000 of deposits which I am earrying in Mr. 
Dawes’ bank.’’ -My friendly rival might say ‘‘I 
will,’’ and take the $100,000 deposit, give him $50,000 
in currency, and put his check for $100,000 upon me 
in the clearings which I would have to settle for in 
currency. But if we were upon a clearing house cer- 
tificate basis, when my rival put in his $100,000 check 
on me after having given my former correspondent 
$50,000 in currency, I would pay my rival in clearing 
house certificates and he would be out the $50,000 
currency. Probably many of you have never heard of 
that angle of the clearing house certificate. It dis- 
courages that kind of competition in currency ship- 
ments. 

If we did not have the clearing house certificate 
in times of panic to protect us against demands for 
currency, in a week the foundations of credit, of busi- 
ness—the foundations not only of our business but of 
all other business—would be dissipated as the mists of 
the morning. 

I am using this illustration in connection with what 
we did because today, in the City of New York, our 
bankers internationally face the same situation and 
they are fighting the same battle that we fought; not 
only doing it for you but for the business existence of 
all of us. What is their situation? Exactly that which 
confronted the bankers of the City of Chicago in the 
panic of 1907; only, instead of Omaha and Sioux City 
and New Orleans and Minneapolis and other cities de- 
manding from us payments of deposits in currency 
instead of the customary credits, England, France, 
Russia—Europe—demand gold in payment of their 
debts from New York. 


Preserving the American Gold Supply. 


The banks of New York today are below their legal 
reserve; and if they furnish this gold they will take 
out from under the bank credits of the United States 
that which will cause, under strict obedience to the 
law, a cancelation of $4 of deposits and $3 of loans 
for every dollar of gold shipment which goes out of 
this country. They face the necessity of a clearfag 
house system based upon an international agreement. 
And that is to be one of the first commercial agencies, 
in my judgment, born out of this great struggle—a 
new international clearing house system of protecting 
the credits of the world from a famine in goid. 

There is not a government in Europe shipping gold. 
They do not hesitate to declare the moratorium. They 
are asking us in this country at this time to ship them 


immediately this gold which we must take out from 
under our credit superstructure; and if we do it im- 
mediately, in my judgment—and I have thought it 
over carefully—it will be a very foolish and wrong 
thing. Our New York bankers would endanger the 
stability of existing credits in the United States— 
that which is most important to the world at large to 
be maintained—if at this time they depleted the bank 
reserves of the City of New York, as we would have 
depleted the bank reserves of the City of Chicago and 
the middle West had we paid currency and not gone 
upon a clearing house certificate basis. 

That does not mean repudiation. That means the 
delaying payment of international balances, the hold- 
ing of them in statu quo until the ships of the world 
can carry the grain and food products of the United 
States to Europe, which will give us a credit against 
them to cancel their credit against us. What is the 
use of theorizing about these things when we are con 
fronted by unprecedented emergencies? Where do 
ordinary laws go in war? There is only one way in 
which we can ship that gold at this time—and, in my 
judgment, it is too dangerous—and that is to devise 
something to take its place in the reserves of the 
bank, so as not to necessitate a great credit contrac- 
tion. 

Now, my friends, economists have long, long 
scouted the idea that a bank should use bank promises 
to pay as a reserve against bank deposit debts. It 
sounds well. It reminds me of something Roosevelt 
told me once. He was with some regular army officers 
and was discussing the action of his regiment at San 
Juan Hill; and he told of giving such and such an 
order. The regular army officer said, ‘‘That is im- 
possible; there is no such order. It could not be done.’’ 
But Roosevelt said, ‘‘I did it. I did it. I did it.’’ 
| Laughter and applause. | 





Keeping Up the Country’s Credit Structure. 


Now, with the Aldrich-Vreeland currency we are 
going to do it—we are doing it. Why is it strange? 
The Aldrich-Vreeland notes are secured by a deposit 
of warehoused securities, under the control of the 
Government, and the safety of the note is not de- 
pendent upon the solvency of the issuing bank. It is 
not like an unsecured bank note. It is not like a 
note which would be issued by the bank unsecured. 
The Aldrich-Vreeland note has exchangeability, which 
the economists tell us is value because it has behind 
it, in warehouse, securities sufficient, when sold or 
collected, to secure the lawful money to cancel the 
notes. Just the same as the clearing house certificates 
in which the banks of the City of Chicago are settling 
their credit balances between themselves—it is abso- 
lutely good, whether the bank issuing it is good or 
not. And will any one tell me, in the words of this 
or that economist, that we are not going to use these 
notes to keep up the great credit structure of the 
United States, upon which your prosperity and mine 
depends, just because the ‘‘notes of banks can not be 
used as reserve for banks’’? Why talk about it? Of 
course we will do it; of course we are doing it. And 
no bank will close its doors while the confidence of 
the public exists in Aldrich-Vreeland currency and 
the bank can take it out. [Applause.] 

I am proud of the fact that I was one of the two 
bankers in the West who were called by Senator 
Aldrich and Speaker Cannon to defend the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill at the time it was passed. It needed 
defense then, but it needs no apology now. It has 
saved the people of the United States from two 
panics: once in 1913 and once this year. To the 
economists it was a makeshift, a creature of compro- 
mise, a bill framed to suit a condition which existed, 
not framed in the mind of the idealistic economist, 
who sits aloof, apart from contact with men, unmind- 
ful and unknowing of the differences which exist in 
Congress—which exist all through the different sec- 
tions of the country. That bill was framed, out of 
the necessities of the situation, as the best possible 
forward step which could be taken. But it needs no 
apology today, gentlemen, compromise legislation as 
it was; for that great law has saved us in the mean- 
time, until this other great Federal Reserve law could 
be put upon the statute books for our prote¢tion. 

Prosperity and Improvements in Banking. 

Now, let me speak of what I believe to be coming— 
prosperity. I believe it, first, for the reason that, in 
1913, of which you may not all have been sensible, 
there was a liquidation of credit in the United States 
which was the most drastic, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, in its financial history. In eight months in 1913 
the bank deposits in the national banks of the United 
States decreased $426,000,000. In 1893, when there 
was the greatest panic with which the most of us 
have come into contact, the decrease in the deposits 
of the national banks in eight months was $422,000,- 
000—not as great as the decrease in 1913. 

Now what was the reason that, with that tre- 
mendous wiping out of credits in 1913, as evidenced 
by the decrease in national bank deposits—which is 
not inclusive of the decrease in State bank deposits— 
that business was not prostrated to the extent it was 
in 1893? Simply because of the improvement of the 
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The colossal calamity which has overtaken Europe 
concededly must affect general business in the United 
States, for a time at least. There has been much 
hesitation in the last two weeks on account of the 
general European war, but this hesitancy is expected 
to be only shortlived. One of the country’s leading 
financiers predicted only last Wednesday unprece 
dented prosperity in the near future tor the United 
States. For a while the export business of the coun- 
try was paralyzed along with other lines, but in the 
last few days great improvement has been evidenced 
in this branch of industry. For example, August 11 
the war risk rates on lumber were placed at 10 per- 
cent; in less than a week’s time they had been re- 
duced to 4 percent, and it is thought that there will 
be still a further reduction in this risk. Exporters 
have received cables from their Irish and Euglish 
agents asking them to let shipments go forward, prop- 
erly covered by war risks, and that the account would 
be duly honored. *It is stated cn good authority that 
some of the large exporters will resume shipments to 
England, Ireland and Scotland, as well as to some 
French ports, within the next week. Undoubtedly the 
European countries open to commerce will use a large 
and ever increasing amount of lumber, because their 
supplies from the Baltic have been shut off and they 
must get lumber from this country and Canada. An- 
other feature is the improving conditions in Mexico. 
That country is expected to be ready in a compara- 
tively short time to receive our forest products, and 
with the southern republic in the market should come 
largely an offset to loss that may accrue from lack 
ot export. It was thought at first that the mills that 
export entirely would try to find a fairly compensatory 
market for their product in the interior. This is 
hardly possible, for the reason that such mills are 
not familiar with the grades used and not equipped 
to produce them. It is more reasonable to believe 
that the exclusively export mills will close down until 
such a time as the seas have been made safe by the 
war ships of England and France, and that this is 
the remedy that will cure some ills threatening the 
lumber industry. 


* * * 

So far as the interior trade is concerned June and 
July were really good months, and since the first of 
August there has been a fair demand, although buying 
by the retail yards and the industrial consumers is 
still largely for immediate needs. The fact, however, 
that the volume is steady and insistent shows that 
stocks are reduced and that replenishment is neces- 
sary. This is a natural result of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing while consumption although comparatively moder- 
ate was using lumber all the time. The degree of 
movement manifest in the trade for the last sixty days 
is entirely seasonable, and as fall is approaching some 
provision must be made for the swell of demand that 
inevitably follows the summer season. As soon as 
financial conditions have been adjusted and the aver- 
age business man is able to get a line of credit at 
reasonable interest there should be a steady buying 
movement, for the reason that such a condition was 
absent for the first six months of the year, which has 
resulted in diminished stocks that must be replen- 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


ished whatever may be the outlook of trade. Although 
the market urgency this year may not be so great 
as in seasons when general financial and business con- 
fidence prevailed it seems safe to say that the lumber 
manutacturer will have a fair run ot orders from now 
on. Another feature that must be taken into con- 
sideration is the large cotton crop that is to be moved 
in the Southwest, with the addition of heavy grain 
shipments of both the spring and winter varieties, 
together with that of the smaller crops. This may 
cause a car shortage, and it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for the retailer and the factory con- 
sumer to order forward enough immediately to carry 
along their trade until conditions shall develop to 
make their future course clear. But to date the car 
shortage has not been serious and the business condi- 
tions have been so uncertain that the buyers of lum- 
ber have been ultra-conservative about anticipating 
their wants. 
* * * 

Notwithstanding the black eye received by ex- 
porters of yellow pine conditions as a whole are con- 
sidered good. The domestic trade continues steady and 
mill men report that they have received only a few can- 
celations from interior points, and the export trade, 
which was temporarily paralyzed by the outbreak of 
war, is beginning to sit up and take notice. Already 
the exporters are preparing to load English and Ital- 
ian bottoms with lumber for England, Ireland and 
Scotland, so in spite of the various drawbacks en- 
countered the yellow pine outlook is much brighter 
than it was a week ago. Dimension is still ste: uly at 
$9 off, although several ot the more plentiful items 
are half a dollar ched, aper. Car material in east Texas 
is very active and scarce. Prices have been advanced 
on this stuff. No. 1 shiplap 1 by 8 and 1 by 12 is 
searce and No. 1 B&B flooring is bringing good prices. 
The western retail yards are beginning to take in their 
fall stocks and business to that extent is favorable. 
In Hattiesburg dimension is reported steady and of 
good tone. Prices are holding firm; crop prospects in 
that State are splendid and financial conditions are 
better than for a number of years. In southwestern 
Louisiana manufacturers report that the Mexican busi- 
ness is rapidly improving; orders and inquiries are 
more numerous and it is thought that before long the 
demand from Mexico will be _ exceedingly large. 
The railroads continue in the market for only such 
material as they have to have for making necessary 
repairs. Some exporting has been done to South and 
Central America but the volume on the whole is small. 
In the larger cities a good deal of hesitation is notice- 
able, caused by the fact that the city trade depends 
largely on loans and the rate of interest at this time 
is already too high for profitable investment, but many 
of the city yards have already been provided for, so 
the best trade at the present time is received from 
the country. 

* * * 

Considering the unsettled conditions in the business 
world the lumber manufacturers on the Pacific coast 
as a rule are doing a fair business, especially by rail. 
The eastern yards have been placing orders, and con- 
ditions are full of promise for a heavier demand this 


fall since crops of all kinds have turned out well, in 
cluding fruits, which must result in a better demand 
for all kinds of lumber. Fir logs, which were put 
up 50 cents recently, are finding a strong demand for 
No. 2’s; merchantable for foreign cargoes have ad 
vanced $1, with sufficient demand to maintain it. The 
‘argo market is very much upset at this time, but it is 
believed that shipments will be enabled to go forward 
in a few weeks. California is taking a good deal of 
lumber, but prices on stock going to that State are 
not deemed satisfactory. Coasting lumber freights are 
weak. That lumber manufacturers are not going to 
force the market is shown by the fact that many of 
them are curtailing their output, either by closing 
down altogether or running on short time. Among the 
shingle mills a large percentage are idle. Shingles are 
unchanged trom a week ago and the closing down of 
the milis is expected to act as a check on a further 
decline in values, as prices are now down to the cost 
of manufacture. The redwood mills are reducing their 
output to avoid any surplus stocks. Domestic prices 
are being maintained at $10 off and there is a fair 
coastwise demand for common. The export business 
has received a temporary check. Western white pine 
is in fair condition, with no excessive stocks on hand. 
7 * * 


Southern hardwood manufacturers are showing the 
part of wisdom by curtailing in view of unsettled trade 
conditions. Most of the mills that do an export busi 
ness altogether will shut down tight after they have 
sawed up the logs already in their ponds. Logging 
operations, however, have been stopped in many parts 
of the southern hardwood producing territory. The 
demand from the domestic market has not been in 
fluenced so far to any great extent by the war situa- 
tion. There is a seasonable activity for most of the 
hardwoods, although consuming interests are not much 
disposed to stock up. Business therefore is of a mixed 
car variety. Comparatively little change in prices is 
reported. The box factories are operating steadily and 
are taking all of the low grade cottonwood and gum 
offered. Quartered oak is active, as also is ash. Oak 
flooring is a steady mover. Manufacturers as a rule 
are confident that by September the demand will have 
shown material improvement and that there will be 
a steady run of business. Therefore northern hard- 
woods are in a strong position; demand is heavier, 
although there is a tendency to conservatism in placing 
orders. Prices are firm on all northern stocks. 

* * * 


Grouping northern pine, hemlock, cypress, North 
Carolina pine and eastern spruce together, there has 
been no material change from last week’s report. In 
some parts of the country in which these woods are 
favorites there has been some improvement to the 
demand on building account. Owing to the heavy 
advances in loan rates, however, building schedules in 
the larger cities are slow, with the result that the eur- 
rent movement of these woods is not quite up to nor- 
mal. Prices remain unchanged and there is strong 
competition for trade. The more optimistically in 
clined expect a pronounced gain for September, owing 
to a better outlook for building in the outlying dis- 
tricts of the larger cities. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The steamship Ancon, owned by the United States War 
Department, passed through the Panama Canal August 15, 
signalizing the opening of the canal to all ships up to 
10,000 tons register. 

Gov. O. B. Colquitt August 17 called a special session of 
Texas Legislature to convene August 24 to consider a bonded 
warehouse bill in an effort to aid the cotton raisers of 
Texas. 

Judge Braley, of the Supreme Judicial Court, at Boston 
August 18 dec sided that the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and its individual directors were liable to 
minority stockholders for the expenditure of $102,000,000. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce August 13 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution requesting the United States 
Government to establish a bureau of war risk insurance to 
be administered under the direction of the secretary of the 
treasury by a board of three members. 

The executive committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, representing 600 business or- 
ganizations, with a membership of 400,000 men in all parts 
of the country, left New York August 13 for Washington 
te take up with Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo the 
problem of promoting cobperation by the Government with 
the membership of the chamber in “meeting in the broadest 
possible spirit’’ the responsibilities which the war in Europe 
has placed upon the business men of the country. 








Washington. 


The State Department was notified by the Berlin Govern- 
ment through Ambassador Gerard August 16 that the United 
States may select one of the Hamburg-American liners now 
interned on this side of the Atlantic and send it to Germany 
to hring back Americans. 

Congress August 17 passed the emergency shipping bill, 
which authorizes the President to admit foreign-built ships 
to American registry so that commercial fleets may sail the 
seas under the protection of the American flag, while bel- 
ligerents of Europe are at war. President Wilson signed 
the bill August 18. 

President Wilson in a public appeal addressed to the 
American people August 18 asked that citizens of the United 
States refrain from “taking sides” in the general European 
war, pointing out that all should be neutral in thought as 
well as in word. This, he says, is the most certain way of 
preserving American peace. 

The Postoffice Department announced August 18 that the 
foreign mail service was running smoothly with all countries 
save Germany and Austria. 

Senor Pezet, the Peruvian minister, August 18 suggested 
to the administration that arrangements can be made with 
his country for the use of five 5,000-ton steamships in the 








trade between the United States and the west coast of South 
America. 

At the request of the German Government Secretary of 
State Bryan announced August 18 that communication be- 
tween Washington and Berlin is still open and has not been 
tampered with in any manner by the Germans. 

The United States Government August 15 announced itself 
opposed to the floating of loans in this country for the 
benefit of any belligerent European power. Switzerland, a 
neutral country, inquired if it might float a loan in the 
United States and was informed the restriction would not 
apply to neutral countries. 

The United States Government has notified the powers of 
Europe that it will regard as neutral “ships chartered for 
the sole purpose of repatriating American citizens stranded 
in Europe’ and has asked the belligerent governments for a 
declaration on the subject. 

The State Department August 15 made public the German 
proclamation as to contraband of war. The list corresponds, 
as regards absolute contraband, to the commodities set forth 
in the British declaration. 

The Treasury Department has determined to accept offers 
in compromise of the specific penalty for failure on the part 
of individuals or corporations to make returns within the 
period prescribed of their annual net incomes for the income 
tax, in cases where such failure was due to misunderstanding 
of the law or ignorance as to its requirements. The mini- 
mum offers that will be received are $5 from individuals 
and $10 from corporations organized for profit. 

The Department of Justice announced August 17 that it 
had collected evidence which will break up combinations of 
millers formed for the purpose of maintaining a high price 
on flour. Sufficient evidence has been gathered to start an 
antitrust suit against the Chicago and Buffalo packers. 

A conference of Senator Simmons, chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, Representative Underwood, chairman of 
the House ways and means committee, and Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo began August 13 to consider plans for in- 
creasing the internal revenue by $100,000,000 to offset cur- 
tailment of customs revenue expected during the European 
war. Later the situation will be laid before President 
Wilson. 

Cc. C. Moore, of San Francisco, president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, has asked the State De- 
partment to notify all foreign Governments that the expo- 
sition will open February 20, 1915, despite the war in 
Europe. 

The Senate August 13 ratified eighteen of the twenty 
peace treaties with foreign countries providing for commis- 
sions of inquiry before resort to arms in international dis- 
putes, which ordinary resources of diplomacy fail to settle. 
Jreaties ratified are with Norway, The tines Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Bolivia, Persia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 





A peace commission treaty between the United States and 
Paraguay was signed August 14. 

Postmaster General Burleson August 14 directed the insti- 
tution of a suit for $57,600 damages against the United 
States beet sugar industry. This money is the equivalent 
of the postage on approxim: itely 320,000 copies of a pamphlet 
entitled, “Sugar at a Glance,” which the department claims 
was unlawfully mailed by ‘Truman G. Plamer, secretary of 
the beet sugar concern, under the frank of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. The suit is a direct result 
of the lobby scandal last year. 

President Wilson August 19 approved the submission to 
Congress of a bill appropriating $25,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of merchant ships to be sailed under the American 
flag by a company controlled by the United States Gov 
ernment. 

A bill establishing a Government war risk bureau and 
appropriating $5,000,000 to cover insurance of American 
commerce against hazards produced by the European war 
was introduced August 19 in the House and Senate, with 
the Administration's approval. 


FOREIGN. 


General Velasco, commander of the Federal troops, sur- 
rendered August 17 to the Constitutionalist, General Obre 
gon, in Mexico City. General Carranza, the new provisional 
president, will enter the city when the Federals have been 
disarmed and disbanded. 

Because of a threatened “political disturbance” at Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, Commander Twining, of the gunboat Ja 
coma, landed fifty-seven officers and marines August 13 at 
the request of the American consul and with the consent 
of the Nicaraguan governor, 

The inability of Germany to arrange for the holding of 
the Olympic games in 1916 has led to the suggestion by an 
English sportsman that Sweden again undertake the task. 
This Sweden probably would do provided the other nations 
would agree to participate. 

The new wireless telegraph station constructed by Siemens 
for the Chinese Government at Woosung, where the Huang 
pu River, on which Shanghai stands, enters the Yangste is 
now complete. This station is one of a chain of telegraph 
stations to be established at Kalgan, Peking, Tankow, Shang- 
hai, Swatow and Canton for which an agreement was con- 
cluded in March, 19138. 

Pope Pius, supreme pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, 
died at Rome, Italy, at 1:20 a. m., August 20. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has announced that it will 
give a six months’ leave of absence with full pay to all 
its employees who volunteer for military duty in the pres 
ent war and will keep their positions open for them until 
their return. It was also announced that plans are being 
perfected for caring for their families by the railway com- 
pany during their absence at the front. 
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An especially noteworthy feature of the present 
situation is the subsidence of the demand for currency, 
the call from depositors and banks having in a meas- 
ure flattened out, compared to the condition a short 
time ago, or after the war in Europe became a fore- 
yone conclusion, Contributing to this change has been 
the large distribution of emergency notes by Treasury 
authority. Through the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, as 
amended, one authority asserts, the banks of the coun- 
try have been able to increase bank note circulation 
to a possible $2,234,000,000. This, roundly speaking, is 
125 percent of the $1,787,755,000 capital and surplus 
ot the 7,500 national banks of the United States. 
Moreover, the State banks that have become members 
of the Federal Reserve system having been granted a 
similar privilege, the total has been proportionately 
swelled. One reviewer of the situation figures out 
that, deducting the bank note circulation of $716,513,- 
510 on August 1 from the amount recently authorized, 
the country has been afforded an increase of $1,518,- 
180,000 in its circulating medium. If money, or a 
circulating medium, is only necessary to start business 
at a booming gait there certainly should be no lack 
of it from now forward. 


* ~ * 


Within recent time demand in interior cities for 
large amounts of currency is said to be light, and the 
like is true in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other large centers. Of course this is a comparative 
statement as made by the managers of great banks, 
who are in the habit of speaking of demands in large 
figures. At the same time the business of the country, 
especially that of the steel and other large manufac- 
turers, is waiting for a swelling of demand to the 
proportions common in times of prosperity. It is also 
looking for a demand for its collateral as well as for 
its output. Such interests desire also to see a better 
bond and stock market so that they may add to their 
capital and pay interest, dividends and debts. All 
these financing matters are being provided for and 
the big banks have not yet loosened up on their tight 
holding of credit. In fact, the present difficulty is 
more the lack of credit than of available money if 
credit were present to draw it forth. The influential 
bankers in all the large cities are scanning credits as 
closely as they were before the Treasury poured forth 
its millions of emergency currency. They want to see 
more liquidation, settlements and profit in doing busi- 
uess before they too much soften the rigors of demand 
for good credit. This will continue until there shall 
be a free movement of wheat, cotton and other prod- 
ucts to foreign markets and a return flow of payments 
therefor. There also must be a revival of domestic 
industry and trade, which should, and probably will, 
follow the sale of our farm products in foreign lands. 
Besides, there doubtless is more or less a brooding 
tear among our large financial institutions as to the 
possible results of the tremendous conflict, but just 
begun, in Europe. The mixing into the disturbance 
by Japan is not a reassuring circumstance the result 
of which in contemplation renders international bank- 
ers increasingly distrustful of the future. This dol- 
orous influence extends throughout the banking and 
credit realm, and probably will remain until perad- 
venture the foreign demand for farm products, with 
the domestic requirement added, shall afford so much 
business for the United States and Canada as partly to 
differentiate the trade, banking and credit affairs of 
North America from like conditions in the old world. 
Thus the activities and results in banking and busi- 
ness may to a degree be shifted from Europe to 
America. 

* * * 

The foregoing suggests the peculiar spectacle of a 
constant shipping forth and back of gold between this 
country and Europe. The Wall Street Journal quotes 
the statement of a leading banker of New York to the 
effect that he wished all the gold in the world was at 
the seas’ bottom, and continued: 

Heavy gold shipments from this country are sent abroad, 
and when the tide turns the gold is sent back to New 
York. In some instances the original seals that were placed 
on the casks at New York have not been broken when the 
retainers are received pack in that city. Gold is a shuttle- 
cock never at rest, keeping international markets constantly 
stirred up. : 

The New York banker might have added that this 
constant stirring up is where the speculators’ rakeoff 


comes in. 
* * * 


There might be an agreement between the principal 
gold hoarding nations to put the world’s gold in a big 
pool or pot, as it were, with an estimate of the total, 
allowing each country to hold its own. Certificates, 
good for the whole world, might be issued against the 
total which would be internationally good and serve 
for the world’s ‘‘ yellow backs,’’ for all money mar- 
kets and among all people. But this would necessitate 
a world’s peace, the prospect for which does not ap- 
pear bright at the moment. So it appears inevitable 
that gold will continue to be shipped ‘‘back and 





forth’’ across the ocean, while the same old rakeoff and 
jugglery will be a feature of the process. But the 
whole discussion of the matter would doubtless make 
the sockless greenbacker snicker behind his hand. 


* * * 


A peculiar state of the money supply and market, 
now that there has been some subsidence of excite- 
ment and financial hustling for cover after the dogs 
of war had been turned loose in Europe, is that the 
United States has an abundance of cash but less than 
the requisite amount of faith and credit, both neces- 
sary to do a normal amount of business, In respect 
to credit, however, some reviewers and students of the 
situation assume that there is enough of it for all 
necessary business purposes, but some doubt about 
this is expressed by men who would like to expand 
their undertakings if the banks would simply loosen 
up a little in the matter of loans and accommodations. 
But the banks continue to favor mostly the merchants 
and the grain, the provision and the produce dealers, 
all of whom can make a quick turnover and contin- 
uously make deposits in the banks, thus keeping up the 
liquid resources of such institutions. On the other 
hand, credits based on manufactures, buildings, all real 
estate holdings, new and extensions of existing enter- 
prises, public utilities, including the railroads, con- 
tinue to be closely scanned, and, to a large degree, 
held in abeyance until the bankers shall feel assured 
that foreign war, domestic affairs affecting politics, 
legislation and national administration, and especially 
the organization of the Reserve Bank system, shall have 
reached such eventualities as to assure a safe expan- 
sion of credit in all legitimate enterprise. There is 
plenty of prognostication that this country is entering, 
or about to enter, on a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity that will be fabulous, as compared to anything 
that has gone before. The faith of the prophets is 
based on the isolation and peace that the United 
States enjoys in contrast with the general warfare 
that prevails in Europe and threatens the oriental 
world through the recent belligerent action of Japan. 
Good reason for such faith must be admitted. While 
the larger part of Europe may continue in war, it is 
figured out that this country must supply the belliger- 
ent nations with food, which we have in abundant 
supply, as well as with other goods and commodities 
as may be delivered in our neutral vessels at conti- 
nental ports that do not happen to be blockaded, and 
at all times to British ports because of the supremacy 
of that power on the high seas. Moreover, the pur- 
pose of our manufacturers and exporters is to capture 
a larger share of the growing South American trade 
while that kind of business, hitherto enjoyed by 
Britain and Germany, is paralyzed by war. In respect 
to England, however, it may be concluded that it will 
continue to hold its South American business through 
the power of its navy and the activity of its cruisers. 
In any aspect of the situation it seems, now that the 
Panama Canal is opened to commerce, that there 
should be a quick development of ocean lines between 
our eastern and western seaboards, including the ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and hence a rapid development 
of our trade with the southern continent. But changes 
must be adopted in our commercial relations with the 
Latin people of South America before there can be 
much development in that part of the hemisphere. 
Our manufacturers and exporters are waking up to 
this necessity, and are taking measures to rectify the 
mistakes involved in former dealings. It is believed, 
and probably with reason, that the European supply 
now having been cut off by the hazards of war the 
merchants of South America will be more than here- 
tofore inclined to deal with the people of the United 
States, especially since deliveries have been facili- 
tated by the opening of the isthmian waterway. At 
any rate there is great enthusiasm among manufac- 
turers and trade organizations for experimentation in 
the South American trade, and something is more than 
likely to result in the movement. But it will take 
time before a business in that direction can be made to 
compensate for the upheaval in Europe, the end of 
which nobody can forecast. Yet our capitalistic ven- 
tures may in a measure be withdrawn from Europe and 
other parts of the world, and our international bank- 
ers may turn their attention to Latin America for 
profitable investments, This may be the new starting 
point for the development of the untried commerce 
south of the Panama Canal. Certainly natural re- 
sources in South America are sufficient to tempt the 
enterprise of numerous ambitious and enterprising 
men. Vast areas are to be developed in agriculture 
and stock raising as well as the productions that enter 
into the world’s commerce. Vast systems of railroads 
remain to be built, numerous navigable rivers to be 
improved or utilized for navigation, water and elec- 
trie power to be developed, mines to be opened, timber 
resources to be exploited—in fact, a vast Eldorado of 
natural and secondary riches to be developed and 
utilized that should divert a large amount of Ameri- 
ean capital that heretofore has gone into the securi- 





ties, public and private, of European countries. It is 
recognized that a restoration of peace within a period 
not too prolonged would open up opportunity for the 
investing of a vast amount of American money in 
European Government securities, but at present the 
belligerents seem determined to fight to the bitter end, 
with complications that threaten to extend and pro- 
long the conflict. In the meantime it is probably well 
that our manufacturers and exporters are awakening 
to the possibilities of the South American trade and 
resources, especially since they have a new and speed- 
ier transit facility by way of the Panama Canal. 
Whether the great bankers in New York and other 
large cities will furnish the capital facilities in measure 
equal to the derhand remains to be seen. In any case, 
it seems that our South American trade must grow as 
never before under the new stimulus of the Panama 
Canal and the necessities that the several nations of that 
part of the world are bound to experience with Europe 
cut off from its usual commercial facilities. 
* * * 

In reference to the development of our foreign 
trade as an acceptance of the present opportunity, -the 
present exigency is to place a sufficient number of 
seagoing vessels under the American flag to meet the 
emergency. The undertaking in Congress to pass a 
ship registry bill, thus providing a way greatly to 
increase the number of commercial ships under the 
American flag, is being urgently pressed by the admin- 
istration at Washington, with President Wilson fore- 
most in the undertaking. Probably something decisive 
will have been done in this direction before this 
number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches the 
reader, though powerful opposition to the measure has 
developed among the several interests, among them the 
domestie ship building concerns and union labor. 

* * * 

Early this week it was developed that grain ship- 
ments were being made from the forwarding centers 
to the seaboard on export account, which denoted a 
relaxation of the embargo at Atlantic ports that had 
prevailed since the beginning of hostilities in Europe. 
Transactions with London were said to be improving. 
In Chicago one bank purchased $50,000 of London 
exchange against a shipment of grain, and the Chicago 
bank’s London bank correspondent wired acceptance. 
At the same time the British Government guaranteed 
the safety of the shipment in transit. This incident 
was in strong contrast with conditions that had pre- 
vailed for some time after the declarations of war 
between the belligerent powers. This turn in the tide 
of affairs shows that Great Britain has resumed the 
mastery at sea, and that the British commercial public 
has recovered confidence that trade can be continu- 
ously maintained between this country and the British 
islands, and probably other countries bordering the 
English Channel and the North Sea. Another of the 
large banks in Chicago also reported the purchase of 
exchange on London, and altogether the impression 
was gaining ground that ways were being found for 
the movement of American products. At the same 
time the Standard Oil interests were reported as pre- 
paring for oversea shipments of oil. Wheat market 
reports indicated that liberal clearances of that cereal 
suggested that conditions for export were much better 
than they had been and a decrease of the visible sup- 
ply at concentrating points was expected. The result 
of such improving tendencies induced a rally in wheat 
from a sharp break on the Chicago market on Monday. 
At the Gulf and Atlantic ports wheat was being 
shipped out in large quantities, clearances in one day 
having totaled 1,306,000 bushels. The corn market 
also turned strong and the sale of oats was liberal. 
Thus the reassertion of the British trade in wheat and 
the better condition of other cereals open the way 
for recovery of money distribution, which should help 
in general trade and eventually in manufacture. 

* * 7 


Early in the week further progress toward normal 
conditions in the security market of New York was 
reported, though the time for opening of the exchanges 
continued to be a matter of conjecture. Dealings in 
stocks continued to be wholly limited to contracts 
entered into before the exchanges closed. Emergency 
currency had met all the wants of the banks, and 
several of the leading institutions had taken out no 
clearing house certificates, having no need of doing so. 
No doubt this ease among metropolitan banks largely 
results from the low ebb of the speculative business as 
well as in manufacturing and mercantile lines. The 
European wars and the late prospect that Japan may 
stir up trouble along the Asiatic seaboard are events 
so uncertain in progressive disturbance and outcome 
that a partial paralysis is creeping on commerce the 
world over, and thus trade by sea and land is min- 
imized to a degree unparalleled for many decades. In 
the midst of such sudden misfortune to commerce the 
Panama Canal has begun to do business, one day’s 
earnings early in the week having amounted to $25,000, 
with brilliant prospects from that initiative forward. 
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FEDERAL BODY PROBES COAST LABOR CONDITIONS. 





Commission Hears Wierd Testimony From the Unions—Few Spokesmen for and Few Representatives of Employers 
Present—Labor, Protected and Well Paid, Advocates Sabotage and Other Iniquities. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 15.—The Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations has been holding public hear- 
ings in Seattle this week for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the reasons for the industrial unrest throughout 
the country and if possible to arrive at a remedy for 
the large number of unemployed. Hearings have been 
previously held in the East and from Butte, Mont., the 
commission came to Seattle, going from here to Port- 
land and San Francisco, where the hearings will be 
continued next week. 

This commission was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress approved August 23, 1912, which provides that 
three members shall be employers of labor and not 
less than three members shall be representatives of or- 
ganized labor. The members of the commission are Frank 
P. Walsh, chairman, Missouri; John R. Commons, Wis- 
consin; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York; Fred- 
eric A. Delano, Illinois; Harris Weinstock, California: 
S. Thurston Ballard, Kentucky; John B. Lennon, I1li- 
nois; James O'Connell, District of Columbia, and 
Austin B. Garretson, Iowa. Only four members of the 
commission, Messrs. Commons, Lennon, O’Connell and 
Garretson, were present at the hearing here until they 
were joined yesterday by Chairman Walsh. Of the 
five members present Commissioner Garretson is presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors, and 
Commissioners Lennon and O’Connell are national offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor. Commis- 
sioner Commons is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin and Chairman Walsh is an 
attorney. Commissioner Delano has recently been ap- 
pointed on the Federal Bank Board and Commissioners 
Weinstock and Ballard are the only two other repre- 
sentatives of employers on the commission, and they 
were both absent. 

The hearing in Seattle showed a marked prejudice 
on the part of the three commissioners who represent 
organized labor and a determination to bring out 
testimony from witnesses favorable to organized labor. 
It was particularly noticeable when witnesses who 
were employers of labor, after finishing their answers 
to formal questions put to them by the attorney for 
the commission, were questioned by the three commis- 
sioners representing organized labor. The latter seemed 
to be desirous of showing the employers in as bad light 
as possible. Frequently the questions bordered on 
what might be termed harassing. It is unfortunate, 
considering the good that should come from an in- 
vestigation of this sort, that the members of the com- 
mission representing the employers were not present 
to assist in directing the testimony along such lines as 
would bring out some favorable testimony in behalf 
of the great army of employers of labor, rather than 
amassing a vast amount of testimony from theorists 
and others not having practical experience in the prob- 
lems that both the employer and employee have to 
consider in this industrial age. 


Radical Opinions of Witnesses. 


Of the witnesses called the majority were repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, editors of labor papers 
and Socialist papers, labor agitators, and those whose 
activities are being directed along those lines. Out of 
a total of forty-two witnesses, four were managers of 
lumber and logging concerns employing men in this 
work, including Paul Page of the Page Lumber Com- 
pany, Eagle Gorge, Wash.; Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash.; W. J. Rucker, 
Rucker Bros (Inc.), Everett, Wash., and W. B. Mack, 
S. E. Slade Lumber Company, Aberdeen, Wash. Before 
the testimony of the lumbermen was taken the mayor 
of Seattle, the State commissioner of labor, and sev- 
eral members of the Department of Economics of the 
University of Washington testified. The trend of the 
testimony of the labor organizers was to the effect 
that working hours must be reduced to give more em- 
ployment and that this can best be brought about by 
organization among the workers 

The editor of a local labor paper, the official organ 
of the unions, who admitted he was a Socialist, said 
he did not believe in holding labor organizations re 
sponsible for losses incurred by employers through 
trouble with unions, as this would interfere with the 
strength of the unions and the union was the only 
weapon the laboring man had. If unions were forced 
to incorporate and be held financially responsible for 
carrying out their agreements with employers they would 
be forced out of existence. 

An instance of the radical recommendations made 
was the suggestion by this witness that the Government 
take away from employers who do not employ union 
labor the protection of their property and person. To 
do this would be to place such an employer in a worse 
position than a murderer, for there is no crime recog- 
nized by law, not even murder, which takes away from 
the perpetrator the right of the protection of his life 
and property. 


Lumber Industry Scored. 


The lumber and logging industry received a severe 
arraignment at the hands of J. G. Brown, president 
of the International Union of Timber Workers and 
Shingle Weavers, which organization has been en- 
deavoring to organize lumber and timber workers in 
western Washington for the last two years. He said 








the organization had about 8,000 members and was 
strongest in Everett. Most of the members are in 
western Washington. There has been a shingle weavers’ 
union in this section for some years and two years ago 
this organization was enlarged to embrace the mil! 
and woods workers, the new organization being termed 
the International Union of Timber Workers, and is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. He 
declared that the conditions of employment were better 
in the shingle industry because 90 percent of the 
shingle workers were organized. In the sawmill he 
said wages were low and conditions bad and the men 
were victimized by the employment agencies, which 
he declared were in collusion with the employers. He 
complained about the hospital fee charges and told of 
the strike now on at the plant of the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Company at Centralia, Wash., because of 
the reduction of 10 percent in- wages. He said that 
lumber prices were not lower now than they were seven 
or eight vears ago when wages were higher and he did 
not believe that lumber made in Washington and Ore- 
gon had to compete with lumber from other parts of 
the United States. 

He declared there was lack of inspection of engines 
and cables and sanitary conditions in the logging 
camps and that there was no treatment for sickness 
and that workers in the woods and mills had only about 
nine and one-half months’ work a year. 

Further arraignment of the lumber industry was 
made by James P. Thompson, former national organizer 
of the I. W. W.’s, who declared that loggers were being 
murdered on the installment plan, were given poor food 
to eat, and housed amid insanitary surroundings. He 
predicted the inevitable revolution and urged every- 
one to help lessen the birth pains of the new era that is 
coming and warned the capitalist class to look for a 
soft place to light on. He believed in sabotage, if it 
was necessary to win. 


Favorable Treatment Shown Workers. 


The commission was treated to this kind of testi- 
mony, Which was made as bad as possible by the ques- 
tions of the members of the commission representing 
organized labor, until Thursday forenoon, when Paul 
Page, of the Page Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge, 
Wash., the first witness for the lumbermen, testified 
and described the conditions existing at the sawmills 
and logging camps, where the men are treated better 
and work under more wholesome conditions than does 
any similar class of labor in this country. His com- 
pany furnishes mattresses and springs to the men and 
gives them comfortable, ventilated rooms to sleep in 
and feeds them the best the market affords, as well as 
paying good wages. He explained how the lumber 
industry has been depressed for the last six or seven 
vears. Previous to 1906 his company paid $1.75 a day 
for common labor in the sawmill. During 1906, when 
lumber was in great demand and at a good price owing 
to the San Francisco fire and other abnormal causes, 
$2.75 was paid, which has now been reduced to $2 a 
day. He explained regarding the hospital system that 
a man if working only four days paid cents fee, 
which entitled him to hospital service if sick or in 
jured. If he worked more than four days he was 
charged a dollar, which was all that was collected for 
thirty days, but if he left after paying this fee his 
hospital ticket would be recognized by other employers 
if he was sick or injured and he would be cared for. 
He described the typical logger as a man who always 
earried his blankets with him, being accustomed to this 
work since the work in the woods began, fifty or more 
years ago. The blankets are the badge of the trade. 
He said that loggers are a free and independent class 
of men and frequently they would throw out of their 
bunk houses the mattresses and springs, preferring to 
sleep on straw and boughs. 

Commissioner Garretson questioned Mr. Page in an 
effort to prove that a shorter working day would be 
more beneficial to the workingman, comparing the 
agitation for shorter working hours to the agitation 
against slavery prior to the Civil War. 

‘<That is all bunk,’’ said Mr. Page. ‘‘The man who 
is standing around listening to agitators, looking for 
trouble, usually gets what is coming to him. There is 
not an eternal opposition of employers to employees. 
I was chairman of the commission appointed by the 
governor of Washington that drew up the present 
Employees Compensation Act and I know these things 
are not so. We worked amicably with the members of 
the commission who represented organized labor.’’ Mr. 
Page said his mill paid $1.50 to insurance companies for 
insurance before the Act became a law and that it now 
pays $1.77 to the State Commission, which takes care 
of all liability. He favored the present system as 
compared with the old system of employers settling 
with employees for injuries. He explained that the 
recent reduction in wages in the lumber mills was due 
to the drop in lumber prices, stating that his concern 
had been in the lumber business for nineteen years and 
had been closed down nine of these years. 

Mr. Page thought the cause of so many being out of 
employment on the north coast was the influx of 
immigrants from other lands. He favored the re- 
stricting of immigration and limiting it to agricul- 
turists. Mr. Page introduced some figures to show that 
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in producing lumber in his mill, 55.3 pereent of the cost 
was paid to labor. 


e,e 
Conditions at Cosmopolis. 

A particularly strong effort had been made by the 
witnesses representing the labor unions to show that 
conditions were bad for labor in the plant of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, at Cosmopolis, Wash., 
but when Neil Cooney, manager of this concern, testi- 
fied he showed that the conditions were as good as 
elsewhere, but admitted that his company paid lower 
wages to part of its employees, due to the fact that a 
lower grade of workmen was permitted in this branch 
of the work, in the box factory and other factories in 
connection with the working up of the lumber where 
the work is light and no skill required. His company 
takes the lumber where other mills leave it and works 
it up into boxes, tanks and other manufactured prod 
ucts and in doing this has to compete with the factories 
in the large cities employing boys and women, and he 
felt that in giving work to as many of the unemployed 
as possible, even at lower wages, his company was 
helping general conditions. Mr, Cooney has been with 
the company twenty-two years, working up trom a 
day laborer to manager, and he declared that there 
were as good, if not better, opportunities today for a 
man to get to the front as he had had. This statement 
he made in reply to a question from Commissioner 
Garretson. He said his company employed about 600 
men in the mill and factories and 100 men in the camps 
and ran the year around and that the lowest wages 
paid was $26 a month, or $1 a day, and board, which 
cost 50 cents a day, making the wages $1.50 a day, but 
this was to only part of the employees who worked 
in the factory. He stated that his company is not now 
making money and that if it had to pay higher wages 
it would have to close down. His company employed 
more low grade laborers than any other concern on 
the Coast and used up everything in the tree, utilizing 
material that is usually burned at other mills. 

Mr. Cooney said as a remedy for the industrial unrest 
he believed publicity would help; that if the men un- 
derstood the situation and knew that their employers 
were not making the large amounts of money that the 
agitators tell that they are they would be more con 
tented and would be willing to do better work and be 
more ambitious and seek promotion, which was always 
given to deserving men at his plant. His average pay 
roll is $2.40 a day and it is his policy to advance the 
low wage men as fast as possible. 

He said that J. G. Brown, the union agitator who 
had previously testified, had worked for his company 
fifteen or eighteen years ago and was instrumental in 
bringing about a strike of the employees, which, how- 
ever, he had no trouble in settling with Mr. Brown. 
He said he did not employ union men and he did not 
discharge men if they belonged to the union, excepting 
in the shingle mill, but that he preferred non-union 
men, ‘*No man who wants to get ahead need stay 
where he is, as we are always in need of high class 
men.’ 

Commissioner O'Connell said that if there were op 
portunities today to get ahead in the lumber business, 
as Mr. Cooney had declared, the lumber business was 
an exception, 

Mr. Cooney explained that the cost of labor per 
thousand feet at his plant was $8, whereas the average 
sawmill paid but $4 for labor for each thousand feet 
of lumber manufactured. To illustrate the conditions 
of the lumber industry on the Coast, Mr. Cooney said 
that the manager of a large concern in western Wash- 
ington had said a few days previous in court that his 
company had put $1,000,000 into its sawmill and plant 
which it would be glad to sell for $250,000, and Mr. 
Cooney said that he understood that this concern had 
lost $80,000 in the last year. During the last eighteen 
months, Mr. Cooney said, fir lumber had decreased in 
price from $2 to #7 a thousand feet, or an average of 
about $4 a thousand feet. 

Mr. Cooney was questioned by Commissioner Lennon 
on the capitalization of his company and as to the 
dividends it has been paying. Mr. Cooney said his 
company has been paying 6 percent dividends for the 
last eight years and prior to that had paid no dividends. 
This was on a capitalization of $500,000, It manufae- 
tured and sold over $1,000,000 worth of lumber a year 
and had earned from $25,000 to as high as $60,000 a 
year; that it had a surplus represented by its plant, 
which had cost over $500,000 but which could not be 
considered as worth anything in the market today. 
The questions of the commissioners were directed 
toward finding out if Mr. Cooney was not concealing 
some surplus earnings to show that higher wages 
might have been paid, but he frankly answered all 
questions. 


Loggers’ Care and Character. 

W. B. Mack, manager of the 8S. KE. Slade Lumber 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash., testified that his company 
employed 160 men in its sawmill, but that the two 
companies that logged for the mill, of which he had 
charge, are now closed and that he expected he would 
have to close the sawmill down soon on account of the 
war affecting the exporting of its, output. He gave 

(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


Brussels Is Believed to Have Fallen—French Say They Have Advanced All Along the Front - Situation in Far East 
Assumes Grave Aspect—President Wilson Makes Patriotic Appeal to Fellow Countrymen. 


August 13.—-Sinister silence is maintained at St. Peters- 
burg regarding movement of Russian troops; war _ office 
guards military movements with unprecedented secrecy. 

First ship fight in which a single British man-of-war en 
gages in western Atlantic waters within 100 years takes 
place off Bermuda, says dispatch from Halifax: H. M. 8. 
Rristol makes German warship Karlsruhe show her heels, 
says this report. 

London Daily Mail’s Maestricht correspondent, in regard 
to today’s lighting between Germans and Belgians in vicinity 
of Liege, credits Kaiser with possession of Huselt, St. Trond 
and Tougres; other reports say Belgians had best of the 
day's fighting. 

Chicago is made Nation's battleground in Federal war on 
war-time food prices. 


August 14.-—Cablegram from London says the Japanese 
navy has put to sea and will codperate with British fleet. 

Right wing of Germany army, with desperate determina 
tion, presses toward Brussels. 
reported to be aligned with Belgian 
forces in formidable array against the Germans. 

It is believed that Japan is about to begin war on Ger- 


French forces are 


many. 
cations would result involving the United States, according 
to the belief of some of the military strategists. 
Major General von Buelow’s death is confirmed, according 
to press dispatch. He was a brother of Prince von Buelow. 
News from London via Petersburg is that a Russian 
army of 2,000,000 is massed on the German and Austrian 


Should Japan follow out this determination compli- 


frontiers. 

Lord Kitchener, British secretary of state for war, says 
the war will last eighteen months. 

Reported purchase of two German cruisers by Turkey is 
looked upon by Greece as an attempt by Turkey to recover 
some of its islands lost in the previous war, 

August 15.—Japan has sent an ultimatum to Germany. It 
demands that Germany shall withdraw its warships from 





Chinese waters and evacuate Kiau-Chau, on the Shantung 
peninsula of China, by August 23. 


A special cable from Paris to a Chicago paper says that 
yesterday the French minister of war made public a state 
ment that the beginning of the world’s greatest battle is 
only a few hours off. 

The new German steamer Schneefels, from Calcutta to 
Boston, with a cargo valned at $1,000,000, is reported to 
have been captured off Gibraltar. 

Russia offers Poles home rule in exchange for their loyalty 
in strife of allies against Germany and Austria. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. may underwrite $100,000,000 loan to 
France, although it.is evident that President Wilson is ad- 
verse to the contemplated procedure. 


August 16.—-Ultimatum by Japan to Germauy to quit 
Orient is followed by demand—from presumably authoritative 
sources in Washington—-on the United States that American 
and German merchants in the Philippines must cease send 
ing supplies to German forces in Tsing Tau and Kiau-Chau. 

The French say they have advanced all along the battle 
front; that they have won victories at Dinant, south of 
Namur; at Sainte Marie-aux-Mines; at Blamont and Cirey, 
and in the Schirmeck Valley; and that they have retaken 
the town ‘Thann, 

Brazil is in need of United States goods, 

Federal Government today began searching inquiry in 
Chicago as to why European war should be excuse for ad- 
vancing the price of foodstuffs to what it considers unrea 
sonably high levels. 





August 17.—From a militarist’s point of view perhaps 
the most interesting of the items making up today’s batch of 
news is that the seat of Belgium's capital has been moved 
from Brussels to Antwerp. <A second battle of Waterloo is 
reported to be in progress south and east of Brussels. It is 
also reported that the Kaiser himself is at the front and 
that help from Austria has come. 
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LOUVAIN. THE GERMANS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE CAPTURED 
THE NORTH. LOUVAIN HAS BI THE HEADQUARTERS OF T 
BRUSSELS. THE CAPTL 








Iv WAS REPORTED TUESDAY THAT THE BELGIAN SEAT OF GOVERNMENT HAS BEE? 


} OF BRUSSELS BY THE GERMANS IS NOW BELIEVED TO BE INEVITABLE. 


THE WAR IN A NUTSHELL. 

LOUVAIN AND TO HAVE DRIVEN THE BELGIAN FORCES BACK T 
3RUSSELS. 

ANTWERP. 

3RUSSELS TO ANTWERP. 


HE BELGIAN ARMY AND IS ONLY 15 MILES FROM 


MOVED FROM 





N 


ANTWERP IS STRONGLY FORTIFIED AND IT IS BELIEVED THAT HERE THE ALLIED FORCES WILL MAKE THEIR FINAL STAND I 


BELGIAN TERRITORY AGAINST THE KAISER. 


HERENTHALS, 15 MILES EAST, AND AT TURNHAULS, 24 MILES 


FORCE, MOSTLY CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY, ARE REPORTED TO 
NAMUR. <A LARGE GERMAN ARMY IS REPORTED IN BATTLE 

GEMBLOUX. 
GIVE BATTLE TO THE ALLIES AT GEMBLOUX WITHOUT FEAR 
WAS ATTACKED FOR THE SECOND TIME BY THE GERMANS. 
FROM DI 
STATEMENT 
CHINGEN, IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 





MORCHINGEN IS 19 MILES 


CAVALRY HAS CLASHED WITH THE GERMANS AT FLORENVILLE, IN BELGIUM. 
HAUSEN,. THe FRENCH ANNOUNCE THE RECAPTURE OF MUELHAUSED .——_SPE CIAL. 


BRUSSELS HAS FALLEN, 


Y~ ON THE NORTH, IN BELGIUM, TO BASEL, SWITZERLAND, TO THE SOUTH.— 
FROM PARIS CLAIMS VICTORIES FOR THE FRENCH IN ALSACE; THAT THE FRENCH ARMY HAS REACHED Mor- 


AWAY.— —TIRLEMONT. THE GERMANS IN 


N 


GERMAN CAVALRY HAS BEEN ENCOUNTERED IN THE ENVIRONS OF ANTWERP AT 
STRONG 
HAVE ENTERED TIRLEMONT EARLY TUESDAY AFTERNOON,——— 


WITH THE ALLIED TROOPS AT NAMUR, SOUTH OF BRUSSELS. 


OF ATTACK FROM THE REAR. DIEST. 





SOUTHEAST OF Metz.———FLORENVILLE. THE FRENCH 
THE FRENCH CLAIM A VICTORY.———MUEL- 


MILITARY EXPERTS SAY THAT IF THE GERMANS SHOULD GAIN NAMUR THEY WILL BE IN POSITION TO 
WEDNESDAY DIEST 
FIGHTING IS SAID TO BE PROCEEDING ON THE WHOLE FRONTIER 
—MORCHINGEN. AN OFFICIAL 


RUMORS ARE RIFE IN LONDON THAT 


Russia’s demand on Turkey that the Dardanelles be opened 
to Russia’s ships of war will, it is believed, involve Turkey 
in war. , 

The resolution introduced yesterday in the United States 
Ilouse of Representatives by Representative Britten, of Chi 
cago, in protest against the announced intention of Japan to 
take over the German leased territory of Kiau-Chau, China, 
has complicated matters for President Wilson in following 
out his plan of absolute neutrality; but, Japan is moving 
cautiously, so far as the United States is concerned, owing, 
say military authorities, to the fact that the completion of 
the Panama Canal puts this country in position to pass its 
entire navy through the canal and concentrate it in the 
Pacific. The demand by the Japanese that Philippine ship 
ments to Tsing Tso cease at once is considered an extraordi 
nary request at Washington. 

A telegram urging every American citizen of Teutonic 
extraction to join the national guard, declaring that Eng 
land has placed control of the Pacific in the hands of Japan, 
was received by the Illinois Staats-Zeitung last night from 
the offices of the German National Alliance, in Portland, 
Ore. The National Alliance claims 2,000,000 members in the 
United States and more than 80,000 in Chicago. 

In Germany offensive and defensive measures are appar 
ently balanced. While the army of the north has prepared 
to strike decisively at Brussels the Kaiser's southern forces 
are reported to have been beaten back by the 
several points. 


French at 
And French covering troops are said to have 
forced their way almost within artillery range of Strass 
burg. More fighting at Avricourt is reported. 

On the other side of Germany the Russians are said to be 
advancing. They penetrated East Prussia, but were checked 
along the Austrian battle front, which is 150 miles long. 

In southern Europe the “original war” has reached a 
crisis in a great battle near Belgrade. 


sides were said to be engaged. 


Major forces on both 
Montenegrin forces continued 
their invasion of Bosnia without repulse, the dispatches say. 

From the seas have come reports tending .to confirm the 
story of the loss of four or possibly five Austrian warships 
The Russian fleet in the Black Sea has announced the cap 
ture of many German and Austrian merchantmen in those 
waters, 

The cost of war: It is reported that France alone is 
losing $40,000,00 a day. 

Franz Joseph I, Emperor and King of Austria-Hungary, is 
S84 years old today. 

A cablegram from London purports that the Czar of Russia 
will sign a proclamation at an early date giving the Hebrews 
in his dominions equal civil and political rights with his 
other subjects. 


August 18.—A special cable to the Chicago Tribune says 
that conflicting reports that escaped the censorship leave the 
situation in Belgium in doubt; most of the messages are 
not of a nature encouraging to the allies. 

A dispatch to London from Brussels says that the Germans 
have begun a forward movement along the whole battle line: 
that the advance was made on the direct order of the Kaiser, 

A cablegram from Port Said to Milan says that traffic in 
the Suez Canal has practically ceased, an unprecedented 
state of affairs. 

The British troops at Tientsin are reported to have re 
ceived marching orders and are supposed to be going to Tain 
Tsao. 

A dispatch from Brussels by way of Paris says that the 
battle in the north is turning to the advantage of the Bel- 
gians. 

President Wilson, in a public appeal addressed to the 
American people, today asked that citizens of the United 
States refrain from “taking sides” in the general European 
war. The President deplores what he calls “hyphenated 
Americanism,” maintaining that the name ‘American’ should 
not be coupled with that of any other nationality. 

It is reported from a St. Petersburg source that 2,000,000 
Russians are on the German border. 

Great Britain, through Counselor Colville Barclay, of the 
British embassy, formally assured the State Department this 
afternooz that Japan would confine her activities against 
Germany to the China Sea, except where interference with 
her commerce may require wider activity. The statement 
was delivered in writing. [Later.—President Wilson has 
denied the authenticity of this report.] 


August 19.—President Wilson has approved the. submis- 
sion to Congress of a bill appropriating $25,000,000 for the 
purchase of merchant ships to be sailed under the American 
flag by a company controlled by the United States Gov 
ernment. 

From a supposedly authoritative source at Washington, 
D. C., it was learned today that 200,000 British troops 
have been in France since August 7. Reports that 90,000 
soldiers had joined the allied forces opposing the Ger- 
mans were sent broadcast to mislead the Germans, ac- 
cording to this informant. 

The British war news office submits unsubstantiated 
reports that a Russian warship has foundered over a 
mine in the Black Sea and that the Odessa docks are on 
fire. 

St. Petersburg dispatches announce that the Russian 
invasion of the Austrian provinces of Gallicia and Buko- 
vina is well in progress. 

It is reported that the Austrian troops are mobilizing 
openly at the Italian frontier. 

A dispatch from Brussels says in part: ‘“‘The Germans 
have taken a number of our positions, but have wasted 
fifteen days in arriving at this result.” 
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Status of American Indust 


WEST COAST TRADE UNDISTURBED. 


Californians Active and Confident of the Future— 
North Coast Mills See Ultimate Advantage. 





San Francisco, Aug. 15.—San Francisco is in gala 
attire in expectation of the great benefits to be derived 
by lumber dealers and other business men from the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal today. Flags are floating trom 
ships aud the skyscraper buildings, while merchants, 
manutacturers and steamship men are exchanging con- 
gratulations over the prospects of a rapid growth in 
Pacific Coast commerce within the next year. 

The coastwise lumber trade is beginning to recover 
from the effects of the shock produced by the breaking 
out of the European war, which caused a suspension of 
activities in the export business and will necessitate cur- 
tailment of production at the cargo mills on the Pacific 
Coast to prevent a slump in the market. Domestic cargo 
prices are now fairly well maintained on fir lumber 
although the volume of shipments is not very large. The 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of this city has held sev- 
eral meetings to discuss the situation. 

The principal manutacturers of redwood lumber have 
heen conferring, from time to time, on the export and 
domestic cargo conditions and now have the situation 
well in hand. The export mills have reduced production 
and will avoid accumulating too much clear while wait 
ing for the oceans to become safe avenues for foreign 
ships bound to foreign destinations. It is expected that 
with the resumption of business by marine insurance 
companies and the probability of the taking of war 
risks by the British Government before long English and 
French vessels will be able to proceed with lumber car- 
goes instead of having their charters canceled. Local 
men are in favor of the proposition to have the United 
States Government guarantee war risks. It may be 
necessary, also, to provide facilities for securing foreign 
exchange through New York houses. At present the 
difficulty in securing letters of credit that will be hon- 
ored by the local banks representing foreign banks is the 
chief obstacle to exporting lumber. 

The white pine lumber industry is less disturbed by the 
war than other lines, the greater part of the upper 
grades going by rail to the eastern market. However, a 
number of cargoes of white pine lumber and door stock 
are sent to Australia every season and some shipments 
are made to Europe. The pine box shook branch of the 
trade is somewhat affected by the delaying of the fruit 
caunners and dried fruit buyers in making purchases from 
the growers owing to the uncertainty as to shipping the 
packs from California to the European markets. Con- 
siderable amounts of sugar pine lumber are shipped to 
Europe in normal seasons, but there is a good home 
market in the eastern States. 

San Francisco bankers, while endeavoring to meet the 
ordinary requirements of their customers for sight ex- 
change on London, report absolutely no market for long 
time bills of exchange. That this condition of affairs 
can not long persist, however, is the general opinion, the 
necessities of business requiring that American bankers 
do their utmost through codperation with foreign bankers 
to reéstablish the foreign exchange market at an early 
date, if only on a war time basis. Exchange on the three 
important German banks in London is not obtainable, 
the German bankers in London having temporarily sus- 
pended payments. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Aug. 15.—Local lumbermen are 
divided as to the European war’s effects on the lumber 
business in the United States. Some hold that with ex- 
port business in both Oregon pine and redwood stopped 
the markets in this country will have the surplus dumped 
on them, which will see new low levels reached in prices, 
and accordingly those yards are following a cautious 
policy and in some extreme cases have discontinued buy- 
ing. The majority, however, think that the stopping of 
foreign shipments of lumber from the Pacific coast is 
only temporary—that a few weeks will see the supremacy 
of the Pacific decided one way or the other by the 
English and German fleets that are maneuvering at 
present off the Pacific coast, and that shipments of 
lumber will go forward as usual to Australia, Mexico, 
Central and South America—these being the countries 
that take practically all of the offshore business and 
none of them being at war. Further, announcement has 
been made that insurance against war risks can now 
he obtained and it is thought that the holding up of 
foreign business is only a temporary matter. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Aug. 17.—Millmen are unable to 
predict with any degree of certainty what effect the 
European war will have on their business. Rail, local 
and semilocal trade will hardly be affected for a time, 
they think, and they believe the end of the war will be 
followed by a tremendous demand for lumber for re- 
building purposes. The cargo mills will feel the war’s 
effects most keenly. There has been comparatively light 
coastwise demand. 

European demand, especially outside of the United 
Kingdom, is not large at best, the bulk of the fir going 
to Australia, South America and the Orient. All off- 
shore business, however, is at a standstill. Nothing is 
being done on large vessels that have arrived on the 
Coast under charter, owing to the shipping uncertainty. 
Whether they will be loaded at all, or when, larger lum- 
ber exporters are unable to say. 





MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 15.—Arno Mereen, general 
superintendent for the C. A. Smith interests, who recently 
returned from a business trip to California, speaking of 
the war, said: 

I do not see how the war can help the lumbermen. It is 
possible that the mills of British Columbia may find it neces- 
sary to close, in which event it would be a little better for 
the plants on the American coast. However, the C. A. Smith 
mill will continue to operate full force. 

The fact that many foreigners will be called to Europe 
to fight for their native country will take many laborers from 
the Pacific coast and will lessen the supply, so there will 
likely be an increase in wages in some lines, but not in the 
lumber business. Most of the lumbermen are having all they 
can do to keep running and the business will not now stand 
an increased wage scale 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 17.—Opinions here differ as 
to the effects of the war on the lumber business. With 
prices of almost all commodities advancing, some think 
Jumber ought to be able to hold its own at least. It is 
admitted that export trade will be practically shut off 
for the present, but, as far as priees are concerned, lum- 
bermen here think this will make little difference. They 
are informed that cargo mills have stopped operations on 
the west coast, and that the interior mills are mostly 
running on a six-hour basis. 


EASTERN EXPORTERS CAUTIOUS. 


The War a Lesson on Unpreparedness—New Merchant 
Marine Hoped For. 





New York, Aug. 18.—The lumber business is prac- 
tically at a standstill and while orders for quick shipment 
show up nicely the market is so tied up because of un- 
certainties that it is difficult to figure ahead with any 
degree ot certainty. The export situation is what causes 
most uneasiness, although it is felt that within a short 
time the high seas will be sufficiently cleared to enable 
shippers to get out considerable of their commodities at 
satisfactory war risk insurance premiums. The other 
phase of the situation—that of financing export business 
—it is believed will surely be taken care of when ships are 
available to handle the commodities. 

The market here now begins to realize how far be- 
hind this country is in the handling of big export busi 
ness and see that this has placed foreign countries so 
far ahead in this respect and given them the lead over 
American producers. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—Export interests here state 
that not only are orders from foreign customers falling 
off, but that credits are becoming a serious problem, and 
that it is almost impossible to find sea freighters to 
carry what orders they have on hand and dare to ship. 
Lumber exporters interviewed today stated they ardently 
hoped President Wilson would sign the measure admit 
ting ships of foreign build to American register should 
the owners be willing to sell. 

Exporters here are disposed to be very cautious in the 
matter of foreign lumber business. A_ representative 
of one of the large Boston banks who has just returned 
from a tour of several months in South American coun- 
tries to investigate the advisability of establishing 
branches there says that Argentine and Brazil, particu- 
larly, are experiencing a period of grave financial de- 
pression, 


LOW EBB IN CANADIAN BUSINESS. 


Brighter Prospects in Ocean Traffic Evident—British 
Market Low and Falling. 





OTTawa, OnT., Aug. 17.—The lumber trade, which was 
temporarily paralyzed by the news of the outbreak of 
war, has improved slightly in the last week, or at the 
least the outlook is somewhat more hopeful. Although 
the harbors of Montreal and Quebec are crowded with 
timber ships unwilling to hazard a passage across the 
Atlantic, the eastern trade routes are daily becoming 
safer and a number of vessels loaded with lumber have 
essayed the voyage in the last week. The rate of insur- 
ance, which was 5 percent, has also gone down. The 
war has also given a fillip to the demand for news print 
for newspaper extras and has created a consequent de- 
mand for sulphite pulp and for pulpwood, as a result 
of which a number of inquiries have been received within 
the last week by the Trade and Commerce Department 
from France and England for these commodities. 





St. JouHn, N. B., Aug. 17.—Conditions in the lumber 
trade are still paralyzed by the war. There is no demand 
from the British market, and prices there have declined. 
American business has also fallen off, and a number of 
the mills here are idle, with a prospect that others will 
soon close, as it is more profitable to hold lumber in the 
log than to have the manufactured article piled on the 
wharves. A shipper from a provincial port, referring to 
the American market, said he could make sales in New 
York, but that his last cargo for the States, which cost 
him $13.50, showed a loss of 25 cents a thousand. Prices 
in Liverpool, England, are more than £2 lower than at 
this time last year. Of course if the Atlantic route is 
kept safe for shipping there will be considerable ship- 
ments of lumber from St. John during the winter months, 
when it is expected very large shipments of grain and pro- 
visions will be made through this port. 





ry and Trade 


HARDWOOD SHIPPERS OPTIMISTIC. 


Some Exports Hazarded —A Contract Problem In- 
volved — Dependence on Open Ocean Routes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held a special meeting lust Friday to discuss the effect 
of the European war upon the industry and the best way 
to meet the situation. The meeting was largely attended 
and curtailment of output was advised as a precaution, 
although nothing serious was disclosed at the meeting 
to affect present fair demand in the immediate future. 
A number of the members are exporters and they have 
arranged to hold weekly meetings to keep in touch with 
the situation and act accordingly. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 19.—In spite of the fact that 
foreign traffic has been paralyzed by the European war, 
one Louisville concern is continuing its export business. 
The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, which is probably 
the largest mahogany concern in the world, has started a 
ship from Belize, British Honduras, to Liverpool with a 
cargo of mahogany logs. The cargo is extremely valuable 
and would make a rich prize, but the ship which carries 
it is flying the British flag and the company believes that 
Great Britain is able to protect its ships and that the logs 
will be delivered safely in Liverpool. In fact, officers of 
the company are sanguine that with England in command 
ot the seas and the United States likely to be successful 
in establishing a merchant marine of some consequence, 
foreign trade can soon be resumed on something like a 
normal seale, 

It is reported that a German vessel carrying ten car- 
loads of lumber for a concern in this section, billed to 
Scandinavian ports, was recently captured by an English 
ship and towed into harbor, where the cargo will be sold 
and the prize money divided. The lumber company has 
cabled its English representative to make an endeavor to 
bid in the stock and minimize the loss. 

The Louisville Board of Trade is arranging to call an 
open meeting of business men to consider the exigencies 
of the situation brought about by the war, with special 
reference to the protection and development of foreign 
trade. C. C. Mengel, president of the Mengel Box Com- 
pany and vice president of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee in charge of the meet 
ing. C, F. Huhlein, head of B. F. Avery & Sons, a lead 
ing hardwood consuming concern, and Charles D. Gates, 
president of the Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Com 
pany, are also members of the committee. 

Lumbermen have been officially advised that lumber 
which is seized by warships while en route to foreign 
ports is protected neither by the provisions of through 
bills of lading, which specifically exempt losses of that 
kind, nor by marine insurance, Consequently any lumber 
which is captured will develop a loss that the owner must 
stand. 

Hardwood manufacturers in this territory who have 
been contemplating discontinuing operations on account 
ot the war may find it difficult to do this because of 
the contracts which they have with logging concerns, In 
many cases a severe hardship would be worked on the 
latter, who have laid in supplies of grain and bought 
teams ete. However, arrangements are being made where 
possible to discontinue the contracts temporarily. It is 
also believed that the banks, which will have to devote 
their chief attention to financing the cotton crop, will 
be unable to extend accommodations to the sawmills in 
sufficient degree to enable normal operations to be con- 
tinued. 

R. Carnahan, of the Pentark Land & Lumber Company, 
which has a big operation in Arkansas, thirty-five miles 
west of Little Rock, was in Louisville last week and re- 
ported that the company is preparing to cut down its 
operations materially on account of the war. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 17.—That the war in Europe 
will put a crimp not only in the lumber business in the 
United States but in many other lines as well is the opin- 
ion expressed here by manufacturers during the last few 
days. Of course it all depends upon how long the war 
lasts. Exporters here say that in event they are unable 
to get enough vessels to carry their lumber to foreign 
countries within a few weeks the lumber intended for 
export trade will be thrown upon the home market and 
this in time would mean the shutting down of many mills 
in the United States. Most of the exports from Evans- 
ville and surrounding country go to England and English 
colonies, while considerable Evansville lumber is sent to 
Germany each year. Manufacturers expressed the hope 
that the English market might be kept open after con- 
ditions become more settled in England. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 18.—Undoubtedly one of the 
direct effects of the war in Europe will be an effort by 
hardwood interests here and elsewhere throughout the 
entire South to develop business in Central and South 
America and in other countries with which practically 
nothing has been done heretofore. Some time will be 
required for the establishment of new outlets, however, 
and no great relief is expected in the immediate future. 
Practically every export firm here is considering the sale 
of lumber in other countries than those with which it 
has been doing business for a number of years. 
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as Affected by the European Imbroglio. 


CENTRAL SOUTH OPTIMISTIC. 


Curtailment of Export Trade Not as Large as Ex- 
pected — Transatlantic Lanes Open. 


MosI.Le, ALA., Aug. 17.—An optimistic feeling prevails 
“mong lumbermen that the export lumber trade will not 
suffer so badly as might be supposed. It is believed that 
the transatlantic lanes to England are now opened and 
this will restore the export trade with that country, and 
there is a feeling that the sea routes to other countries 
will not be long closed. Exporters are also looking in 
the direction of South America and the West Indies and 
other countries to the south for an amount of business 
that will in all probability equalize what is lost through 
the interruption of maritime commerce by war. 

A few of the export mills are closing down, but two 
large mills building on the line of the Alahama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern Railroad are going ahead with their 
construction work and expect to be in operation within 
the next fifteen days. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Aug. 17.—The report that a num- 
ber of the mills in this territory were preparing to close 
temporarily on account of the European situation seems 
to have been premature. All of the mills in the Lake 
Charles territory are operating full time. In fact, the 
large mill of the Peavy-Byrnes company at Kinder is 
said to be arranging to put on a double shift. 

Turpentine men from all parts of southwest Louisiana 
held an important meeting in Alexandria this week for 
the purpose of discussing the conditions which have 
arisen as a result of the European war and to devise 
ways by which some improvement can be brought about 
and the present situation squarely met. About seventy- 
five of the turpentine products of this section are export 
goods and naturally these manufacturers are very anxious 
to see conditions change. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 18.—The holding up of 
shipments to European ports has so far had no effect 
on the interior market. Some of the mills that in the 
past cut strictly for export will put part of their cut on 
the interior market, but most of them will either close 
entirely or only run enough to keep their crews together 
until the export demand revives. Several of the large 
mills that have been cutting for both trades will continue 
to eut prime and saps and hold on their yards. Their 
percentage of timber will probably be larger on the in- 
terior market than it has been. 

Manufacturers who cut only for the interior market 
are getting over the uneasy feeling they had fifteen days 
ago, and are settling down to business, as the demand 
for all kinds of interior stock is just as good as it has 
been, although prices are stationary and will probably 
remain so, until the demand is increased or the market 
overstocked, though the manufacturers hope the supply 
will not exceed the demand. 


MerIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 17.—The only avenue of trade 
so far affected by the war news is the export trade. Rail- 
roads report large numbers of cars on side tracks. for 
export and in some instances turned back to the mills. A 
steady interior demand, however, keeps this immediate 
market supplied with a general business. The fear that 
the export mills would turn their attention to the interior 
trade has not materialized and it is not believed that this 
will be the case, unless the war continues for such a length 
of time as to force the big export mills to the interior. 


SOUTHWEST SITUATION EASIER. 


Shipments Show Improvement—Exporters Prepare to 
Extend Trade to Central and South America. 











Houston, TEx., Aug. 15.—The situation at the port of 
Galveston and subports of Houston, Texas City and Port 
3olivar seems somewhat easier after two weeks of worry, 
caused by the temporary suspension of the exchange 
markets, fears of seizure of ships on the high seas by 
war vessels of the enemy, and a rapid advancement of 
ocean insurance rates, which resulted in the stoppage of 
foreign freight loadings and a complete upsetting of 
scheduled sailings. Where a few weeks ago ships were 
being loaded at all elevators with wheat, the period since 
that time up until a day or so ago saw but one ship, the 
Alston, going to sea with a cargo. Grain receipts have 
fallen off to approximately 200 cars a day, against 300 
to 500 ears previously to the war scare, and all other 
lines of export commodities have been similarly affected. 

On the outcome of the war situation, or a definite con- 
trol of the high seas by one or more of the warring 
powers, depends the future of business of the port, say 
the steamship men. Already there is a slight improve- 
ment in the export of wheat in British bottoms to British 
ports, 

An epoch in grain shipments from Galveston was 
marked yesterday with the clearance of the steamship 
Zillah for Rio de Janeiro with 194,000 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $178,480. This shipment will be followed by 
others destined to the same country. Other cargoes of 
wheat will soon be loaded for points in Argentine Re- 
public, which is interesting in view of the fact that 
Argentine wheat is usually shipped to Galveston. 

Before any great improvement can be noted in traffic 
conditions at Galveston the 4,200 cars now in the yards 





waiting to be transferred to the elevators must first be 
unloaded and shipped out and the cars turned back to 
the grain sections. 

A similar sentiment was voiced a few days since by 
A. R. Dumont, manager of the Standard Export Lumber 
Company, New Orleans. The Standard has now one ship 
loading at Port Arthur with export lumber, which will 
clear the company’s books of orders, cancelations having 
been received by the wholesale since the outbreak of the 
war, 

The only export lumber shipped from the port of Gal- 
veston this week, according to the certified manifests 
filed with the customs officials, was 16,956 pieces of 
yellow pine lumber, 200,976 feet, value $2,912, destined 
for Havana, Cuba, per the steamship Athos. 

The schooner John B. Biemiller left port Wednesday 
for New York with a cargo of lumber taken on at Port 
Bolivar. 

While the European export situation 
the exporters are beginning to throw 
lines to Central and South America, as 
Indian points, with the determination to 
of those countries and keep it. 


is in statu quo, 
out other trade 
well as to West 
secure the trade 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Aug. 17.—Regardless of the fact 
that all export has been stopped by the 
European war and six large mills, manufacturing lumber 
for export, have closed down indefinitely, interior and 
coastwise business is holding up very well and there 
has been no decline in prices. 

Local lumbermen admit that with destructive wars in 
Mexico and in Europe the lumber business is becoming 
very dull, but they are inclined to view the situation 
optimistically, predicting that a constructive peace era 
is about to be entered in Mexico, following which lum- 
ber business will be more brisk than in years. 


business 


Searing in mind that the export business has been 
very light the last year, lumbermen realize that the 
present curtailment will cause a smaller loss to mills 
than had the plants been closed down eighteen months 
ago. The shutting down of a few of the timber cut- 
ting mills will make the curtailment about equal to the 
business lost through the export cancelation. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 17—A Kansas City grain 
house has sold 200,000 bushels of Kansas wheat for 
export to Brazil. It is now being loaded at New 
Orleans. The failure of the wheat crop in Argentina 
forced Brazil to buy the wheat here. The announcement 
of the British admiralty that the seas were safe, and 
the loading of other ships with wheat for England at 
Gulf ports, caused the Kansas City Southern Railroad 
to issue an ‘order at its general offices here that the 
embargo on grain for shipment to Gulf ports over that 
line was removed. Wheat now at those ports on con- 
tracts for shipment to Germany will probably be resold 
to go to England. : 


ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 17.—Although the suspension of 
all cutting on export orders, except to neutral countries, 
was undoubtedly a severe blow to yellow pine manufac- 
turers, the mills are running as usual. The opportunity 
is taken advantage of to fill up the shortage on certain 
lines and sizes and thus be in shape to take care of all 
business offering this fall. 

The general feeling is rather optimistic, based upon the 
belief that means will be provided whereby the farmer 
can realize on his crop. As soon as this is accomplished 
the belief is that the retail yards will be compelled to 
replenish their stocks to meet the demand. Orders last 
week were up to the average, with but few cancelations, 
and prices remained stationary. 





LUMBERMEN PREDICT BETTER BUSINESS. 





European Imbroglio Not Expected to Affect American Trade—Traveler Comments on 
Situation Abroad Previous to Beginning of War. 





TAKES AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 15.—J. H. Bloedel, of this city, 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., states that conditions are now much better 
than they were when the sudden news of the European 
war came a couple of weeks ago and that the arrange- 
ment for financing the export lumber business as well as 
securing war insurance and the prospective action of 
Congress in permitting foreign vessels to American regis- 
ter, will all make the situation still much better. Mr. 
Bloedel does not see the necessity of allowing foreign 
vessels to enter into the carrying trade of the Pacific 
coast, however. There are plenty of vessels for this pur- 
pose now and half of the steam schooners engaged in 
carrying lumber from Washington and Oregon mills to 
California are tied up in Oakland Creek because they 
can not operate at the present low rate for this business. 
Foreign vessels, however, can be used to advantage in 
the inter-coastal business where there is not a sufficient 
supply of independent vessels. 

Mr. Bloedel said that he has advices that financial 
arrangements are being made to honor London exchange 
and with war insurance provided, the export business in 
lumber will be resumed, although the European trade will 
be cut off. But unless further complications ensue, South 
American, South African and Oriental trade will continue 
and the cutting out of the Baltic supply should mean 
more business for American lumber exporters. He also 
looks for a much improved domestic demand for all com- 
modities including lumber, if the European trouble con- 
tinues. On the whole he takes a rather optimistic view 
of the situation. 


LOOKS FOR BETTER TIMES AHEAD. 

AusTIN, TEX., Aug. 17—Col. B. F. Bonner, of Hous- 
ton, general manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
which is one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
concerns in the South, is optimistic in regard to the busi- 
ness situation. He said while on a visit to Austin: 

‘‘T am of the opinion that the present war in Europe 
is not going seriously to affect business conditions in this 
couniry for a long time. The United States is peculi- 
arly situated in this respect and has decided advantages 
over any other country on the globe. It has no entangl- 
ing alliances, stands alone and attends to its own busi- 
ness. By following this plan this country has won the 
respect of all the other nations of the earth. 

“ Just at this time the lumber industry is at a stand- 
still. There is absolutely nothing being made by lum- 
ber ‘manufacturers. Various reasons might be assigned 
for this condition of affairs. In the first. place, the cost 
of manufacture is higher today than ever before in the 
history of the lumber industry, because the class of labor 
required in its manufacture is better qualified than ever 
before. The labor is of high class and demands higher 
pay. Lumber producing timber is getting more scarce 
all the time, and where all the timber necessary for the 
manufacture of lumber a few years ago could be hauled 
to the mill with cheap ox teams it now has to be trammed 
10, 20 and even 50 miles over steel roads, requiring time 
and an immense outlay of money. Stumpage is higher 


today than ever before in the history of the lumber indus- 
try, and sawmill machinery is also higher than ever be- 
fore known. In fact, everything that enters into the pro- 
duction is almost 100 percent higher than it used to be, 
and this, coupled with the fact that the cost of getting 
the timber itself to the mills requires twice as much 
money and labor as it used to, renders the lumber in- 
dustry one of the unknown quantities, and one, too, that 
is not paying satisfactory dividends, 

‘*T believe there is an era of better times ahead and 
that the demand for lumber for building purposes will 
increase during the present year. Crops are good, espe- 
cially in the West, and the West has always been a good 
customer for building material. As much has been said 
in this regard it will be a long time before any material 
is found or manufactured that will take the place of good 
timber. It stands all seasons and endures longer in every 
climate than any other material that has yet been offered 
as a competitor, and in the long run is the cheapest. 

‘With the coming of autumn and winter I look for 
better times, and a general revival of all kinds of busi- 
ness in this country regardless of the war in Europe or 
other troubles across the water.’’ 


VIEWS OF THE FOREIGN SITUATION. 

BaLtimorE, Mp., Aug. 17.—An interesting sidelight on 
conditions in the lumber trade just prior to the great 
European war is furnished by Richard P. Baer, senior 
inember of the firm Richard P. Baer & Co., Maryland 
Trust Building, who managed to get away from England 
just before the outbreak of hostilities. As already re- 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Baer had en- 
gaged passage for himself and wife on the Imperator, 
of the Hamburg-American line, but the sailing of this 
vessel was canceled and Mr. Baer hurried over to Ant- 
werp, going thence to England. Through the aid of the 
Antwerp correspondent of his firm he obtained berths 
on the steamer Kroonland, boarding it at Dover, this 
vessel being one of the last to leave. 

Mr. Baer was just ending a tour of about two months 
on the other side when the war broke out. He had vis- 
ited various lumber centers in England and Scotland, 
and had gone from there to Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many being at Hamburg when the situation became acute. 
He was profoundly impressed with the belief that the 
business interests of neither country desired war and 
did all they could to prevent the conflict, which is bound 
to prove disastrous to them. These interests, however, 
were entirely helpless, high officials and others deciding 
the fate of the nations. He found that the closest rela- 
tions existed between’ lumbermen of different countries. 
Thus he mentions by way of illustration an instance of 
an English firm during the time he was there placing to 
the credit of a German house the sum of £8,000 to draw 
against for lumber, this transaction characterizing the 
general situation. It was with consternation that the 
lumber trade looked forward to a war, which is certain 
to cause enmities, no matter which side wins, that can 
not be healed for many years. 

Mr. Baer succeeded in the course of his trip in taking 

(Concluded on page 50.) 
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GOVERNMENT PLANS TO RELIEVE FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Proposes Appropriation to Buy Ships for Merchant Marine—Government to Assume War Risk Insurance — Will 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—Because disturbed 
financial conditions and obsolete navigation laws render 
it practieally impossible for private capital to engage 
in the merchant marine business, even under the new 
ship registry law, President Wilson today authorized the 
introduction in Congress of an Administration measure, 
appropriating not more than $25,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of merchant vessels by the Federal Government. 
If this bill passes it is the purpose of the President 
to build up immediately a huge Government owned mer- 
chant marine, which can ply the seas unmolested during 
the period of war, carrying food and other American 
commerce to Europe and possibly to South America. 

‘*The situation is perilous,’’ said Secretary McAdoo 
this evening, ‘‘and it requires quick and decisive action. 
The building up of a merchant marine by private cap 
ital, even under the new ship registry law will be too 
slow. We must move the crops that are congesting our 
ports and in comparison with the great benefit that will 
accrue to the country, the loss of every dollar which we 
put into these Government owned ships would be a small 
thing. However, there is not very much chance that 
there will be any loss at all.’’ 

The action of the Administration in taking the first 
step towards a Government owned merchant marine 
rather took the wind out of the sails of the committee on 
transportation which was appointed by the business 
men’s conference here last week. That committee had 
planned to recommend a bill to amend the navigation 
laws of the country so that ships sailing under the 
American flag eould compete on somewhere near equal 
terms with foreign vessels. 

Such a bill will probably be introduced later, but it 
was thought by administration officials that it would en- 
counter too much opposition from the Seamen’s Union 
and other labor organizations to allow of its passage in 
time to relieve the present emergency. 

With a fleet of Government owned merchant vessels 
operated by a corporation similar to the Panama Rail- 
way Company, all the stock being owned by the Govern- 
ment and with the Government underwriting the war 
risk insurance on cargoes and vessels, and with the 
proposed Government relief to the foreign exchange 
market, the administration officials believe that the 
export business of this country can be almost imme- 
diately revived and the outflow of raw and manufac- 
tured products will be greater than ever before in the 
history of this nation. 


War Risk Bill Introduced. 


The bill prepared by the war risk insurance committee 
appointed by the business men’s conference was intro- 
duced in the House and Senate simultaneously today 
and a hearing will be held on it before the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries committee of the House tomorrow. 

Seth Low and the other members of the business 
men’s committee will remain in Washington until the 
bill is passed to assist the members of Congress who 
have charge of it. The bill provides for a fund of 
$5,000,000 to be used to underwrite the extraordinary 
risks on marine insurance due to the war, and this insur- 
ance is to be administered by a special board under the 
direction of the secretary of the treasury. The bill also 
provides an appropriation of $100,000 for the adminis- 
trative work. 

The principle of the plan is that the owners of the 
ships and cargoes shall pay the ordinary rate of insur- 
ance in peace times and the Government will assume 
the balance of the risk. 

The other bill appropriating $25,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of merchants ships by the Government was also 
introduced in both houses of Congress and its passage 
will be expedited as much as possible. 


The Third Step for Relief. 


The third step that was taken for the relief of Amer- 
ican foreign commerce was announced by Secretary 
MeAdoo. He will immediately deposit in New York 
several million dollars to be used exclusively for the 
purchase of foreign bills of exchange. In order to make 
sure that this money is not used for other purposes, he 
will require daily statements from the banks receiving 
the money showing the amount of the foreign bills they 
have purchased. New York being the principal foreign 
exchange market of this country, it is believed that the 
deposit of Government funds there will suffice, but if it 
is found that money is needed for the same purpose in 
other centers, Secretary McAdoo said it would be fur 
nished, 

The difficulty with the navigation laws, according to 
the members of the transportation committee, is that they 
place such a tremendous burden of expense upon the 
owners of American vessels that they cannot compete with 
foreign vessels, It is that burden of expense added to 
the unstable financial conditions in this country that will 
keep private capital from entering the field of merchant 
marine, even though foreign built vessels may now be 
admitted to American registry. 

The committee has found that, owing to the American 
laws for measuring tonnage, American vessels entering 
a foreign port or going through the canals where tolls 
are paid on a tonnage basis must pay about 35 percent 





Deposit Money for Purchase of Foreign Bills of 








[By ODELL.] 
more in port costs or canal tolls than foreign vessels of a 
like carrying capacity. 

Another difficulty that is met with by the owners of 
American vessels is the size of the crew. American 
vessels, under laws which have been placed on the stat- 
ute books as the result of agitation by the Seamen’s 
Union, require a crew at least one-third larger than is 
required to operate foreign vessels. 


Navigation Laws an Obstacle. 


The transportation committee has become convinced 
that these navigation laws are an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the building up of an American merchant 
marine. While it might be profitable to operate Ameri 
can ships under this additional cost in war times, the 
American capitalist would look further ahead and would 
refuse to invest in an enterprise that did not give prom 
ise of being profitable in normal times, the committee 
thinks. 

On the other hand, it would be a long, slow process 
to get a new set of navigation laws passed by Congress. 
The labor unions would undoubtedly fight any effort to 
reduce the size of the crew, and not only that question, 
but the whole question of ‘‘safety at sea,’’ which has 
been hanging fire ever since the Titanic disaster, would 
have to be threshed out. Administration and con- 
gressional leaders do not attempt to conceal the fact that 
they shrink from entering upon such a task before elec- 
tion. 

Consequently, in the present emergency, and taking all 
circumstances into consideration, it is believed that the 
Administration plan for a Government owned merchant 
marine offers the best solution for the time being. It 
was admitted by Secretary MeAdoo that the Government 
owned ships would have to operate under the present 
navigation laws, but he intimated that it would be the 
policy of the Government to make rates equal to the 
rates charged by foreign vessels which can be operated 
more cheaply and have the Government stand the loss, if 
there is any. In the meantime the transportation com 
mittee will continue its work upon a bill to amend the 
navigation laws, which will be introduced as an Admin 
istration measure at a more opportune time. 

The executive committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which was summoned to meet here 
in conjunction with the transportation committee of busi- 
ness men today endorsed the war risk bill and discussed 
the transportation problem, but did not reach a conelu 
sion on that subject. 


SPEEDY ACTION WILL BE URGED. 


Tremendous Pressure to Be Brought on Congress in 


Behalf of War Risk Bill. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—Tremendous pressure 
will be exerted on Congress to compel speedy action on 
the bill to allow the Federal Government to underwrite 
the war risk insurance of the American merchant marine. 
President Wilson has approved the bill which was drafted 
by the committee of business men composed of J. Par- 
ker Kirlin, Hendon Chubb, E. H. Outerbridge and F. 8, 
Crowell, acting in conjunction with Dr. A. C. Miller, of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

At first the President was not inclined to agree with 
the proposition to have the Federal Government engage 
in the insurance business, even in this emergency, but 
Secretary McAdoo and other members of the cabinet 
believe that unless a war risk insurance is provided com- 
paratively few vessels will take advantage of the new 
ship registry law, and the whole purpose of the emer- 
gency legislation will be lost. President Wilson finally 
accepted their viewpoint, and agreed that the bill should 
have the Administration backing. 

The Seth Low committee will meet again here to con- 
sider the reports of the sub-committees on war risk in- 
surance, transportation and foreign exchange, and at the 
same time the executive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will hold a session the 
purpose of which is to approve the action of the Low 
committe and to throw the support of the tens of thou- 
sands of business firms and associations behind the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

The members of the executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce were summoned to Washington by tele- 
graph by President John H. Fahey, who sees in the 
conference which was held by the business men and the 
highest Government officials last Friday the fulfillment 
of the chief objects of the Chamber, namely, coéperation 
between business men and the Federal administrative 
officials in matters pertaining to the commercial welfare 
of the country. 

The war risk insurance bill will be introduced in both 
houses of Congress simultaneously as soon as formally 
approved by the business men’s committee, and every 
business organization in the country is expected to bring 
pressure to bear to secure its immediate passage. The 
bill proposes a $5,000,000 insurance fund to be admin- 
istered through a bureau in the Treasury department or 
the Department of Commerce. The President has already 
discussed this measure with leaders of both houses and 
will have another conference on the subject with Repre- 
sentative Alexander, of Missouri, chairman of the Mer- 


Exchange. 


chant Marine committee of the House. Mr. Alexander 
is not at present in favor of the bill but the President 
hopes to convert him, 

The members of the sub-committee on transportation, 
consisting of Robert Dollar, of San Francisco; J. A. 
Farrel and P. A. S. Franklin, of New York, and Fred- 
erick Delano of the Federal Reserve board, have pre- 
pared a bill to revise and amend the navigation jaws of 
th® country. This bill has been submitted to Secretary 
MeAdoo and later will be submitted to the President. 

While the details of the bill are being withheld for 
the present, it is known that the bill amends the coast- 
Wise shipping laws so as to permit foreign built vessels 
to be acquired by American citizens and corporations 
ewned chiefly by American citizens, and allowing these 
vessels to engage in the coastwise and intercoastal trade 
of the United States and to be operated through the 
Panama canal. The general purpose of the bill is to 
permit American owned vessels to be operated on a cost 
basis that will allow them to compete with foreign lines. 

The proposed amendment to the navigation laws will 
include in detail the proposition which the Senate at- 
tempted to incorporate in the ship registry bill, which 
Was passed on Monday. 

The committee on foreign exchange has prepared a 
plan, which undoubtedly will be adopted, which provides 
that the Treasury department shall deposit funds in 
leading financial and exporting centers, exclusively for 
the purpose of facilitating exports, and that the State 
department shall take up with the British Government 
the question of the release of funds and goods now held 
in London or elsewhere as the result of the sale or di 
version of shipments. It also provides that as soon as 
opportunity offers the Federal Reserve board shall es 
tablish an international clearing house for the settlement 
of debits and credits. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Executive Committee Outlines Views as to Means to 








Restore Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—On August 13 the ex 
ecutive committee ot the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States held a spe 
cial meeting in New York. All proposed courses of ae 
tion by the chamber must be submitted to the organiza 
tions which compose it. Nevertheless, after considering 
general business conditions throughout the country and 
the situation in foreign trade the committee unanimously 
adopted resolutions which it was confident would reflect 
the general attitude of the entire membership. These 
resolutions, which the committee directed should imme 
diately be transmitted to the members of the chamber, 
very considerably anticipated the sentiment of the confer- 
ence of August 14. The resolutions are: 

Financing of Foreign Trade. 

Resolved, That under present abnormal conditions one of 
the most necessary measures of relief is provision for 
financing our exports and imports. It is the opinion of 
this chamber that the United States Treasury Department, 
the newly created Federal Reserve Board and our banks 
should immediately devise a plan for meeting the situation, 
which will provide the funds needed for financing the for 
eign trade of the country. 


Insurance of War Risks. 
_ Resolved, That as the greater part of marine insurance 
is written abroad, and as, notwithstanding this fact, the 
British and French Governments have found it necessary to 
write war risks on British ships and their cargoes, it ap- 
pears desirable that the United States Government should 
at once consider taking similar action in respect to vessels 
flVing the American flag engaged in the foreign trade and 
their cargoes. 
Permanent Merchant Marine. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts that are being 
miude by Congress and the Administration to meet the pres- 
ent emergency with regard to the movement of our over- 
seas commerce, but we believe that the time has arrived for 
constructive steps to provide for the upbuilding of a_ per- 
manent and adequate American merchant marine and the 
establishment of passenger, mail and freight lines operating 
under our own flag to the leading countries of the world. 
This need has now been made so apparent to the entire 
country that we urge measures for the solution of the prob- 
lem be undertaken at once. 

Special Committee of Chamber. 

Resolved, That the chamber appoint at once 2 special 
committee of not less than five to devise ways and means 
of promoting the coéperation of the United States Govern- 
ment, through its various bureaus and departments, and 
the business interests represented in the membership of the 
chamber, as well as all other agencies, for the purpose of 
meeting in the broadest possible spirit the responsibilities 
which have been placed upon the business men of this 
country by present conditions. 

This committee believes that the business interests of the 
United States have an opportunity to be of service to the 
people of our own and other lands, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated. 

Personnel of Chamber’s Committee. 

The members of the special committee of the Chamber 
appointed under the Jast resolution are: Messrs. Fred- 
erick Bode of Chicago, chairman; L. C. Boyd, of Indian- 
apolis; Franklin Conklin, of Newark; William H. Doug- 
las, of New York; John Joy Edson, of Washington; 
John H. Fahey, of Boston; Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, 
and R. G. Rhett, of Charleston. 

As the committees of the conference, the special com- 
mittee of the Chamber, and Government officials develop 
their plans :mmediate and_accurate information will be 
sent to the members of the Chamber. 
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RE-ESTABLISHING THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 








Conference of Representative Business Men Starts Measures for Solution of Currency Difficulties, for War Risk In- 
surance, Acquisition of Deep Sea Craft and Comprehensive Betterment of Foreign Commerce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—Reéstablishment of the 
American overseas commerce is still the big issue 
confronting the Administration. So far as President 
Wilson and the members of his cabinet are concerned, 
they are willing to do everything in their power to 
assist in building up an American merchant marine, 
not only as a temporary expedient to cover the period 
of the European war, but also to place it on a perma- 
nent basis so that in future American shipping may 
prevail on the high seas in the same proportion as it 
did in that period which we call ‘‘ante-bellum’’ days. 

Whether Congress can be prevailed upon to bury its 
jealousies long enough to pass legislation that will 
permit the accomplishment of this purpose remains to 
be seen. Possibly the pressure from the outside, aug- 
mented by the powerful influence of the Administra- 
tion, will be sufficient to sweep Congress off its feet and 
impel it to shake off its habitual inertia. Certainly the 
business men of the country have rallied to the cause 
with inspiring patriotism and have devoted themselves 
to the reéstablishment of American products in for- 
eign markets in a manner that ought to insure the 
fullest measure of success to their plans. At a con- 
ference between sixty-two leading business men of 
the country, representing almost every section, and the 
highest Government officials a plan was evolved which, 
if carried out, will enable the United States not only 
to feed and clothe the world to the fullest extent of 
its productive ability during the period of warfare, 
but will also enable this country to establish its for- 
eign commerce on a broader basis than ever before. 

There is little reason to hope that this pan-European 
conflict, which now seems likely to spread to the far 
East, will be ended quickly. The military experts at 
the War College, who have at their fingers’ ends the 
fullest details of the military and naval organizations 
of every country involved in this war and who are 
following the movements of the opposing armies and 
navies as far as they can be ascertained on their huge 
relief maps down to the last detail, are firmly con- 
vinced that the struggle for supremacy between the 
triple entente of England, France and Russia and the 
dual alliance ot Germany and Austria will continue 
for eighteen months at least and if the complications 
in the far East develop it may last even longer. Those 
who predict a short war underestimate the strength of 
the German and Austrian military organization, they 
say, and while the German and Austrian navies may 
not be able to cope with the combined naval forces 
of England, France, Russia and Japan, the military 
experts declare that this is much more of a land war 
than a sea war. 


i Conf 
A Great Business onrerence, 

The great business conference which was held here 
on August 14 was composed of men who are so well 
versed in finance, production, exportation and trans- 
portation that it took them only a few hours to out- 
line a plan for removing the present obstacles which 
have interrupted the overseas trade. To put this 
plan into execution a committee of twelve men, rep- 
resenting the banking, business and transportation in- 
terests and headed by Seth Low of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, was appointed to work in con- 
junction with members of the cabinet and of the 
Federal Reserve Board and other Federal officials who 
were assigned to the task. That committee is now 
engaged in working out the details of the following 
steps which must be taken to reéstablish our foreign 
commerce: 

1, That the Treasury Department deposit funds in the 
leading financial exporting centers to be exclusively used 
for the facilitation of exports. 4 

2. The release of funds held in foreign countries result- 
ing from the sale of shipments which have been diverted 
from their original destinations or commandeered. This 
question will be taken up with the State Department. 

3. That the Federal Reserve Board take up the question 
of establishing an international clearing house for the sell- 
ing of debits and credits of the nations. 

4. The establishment of a Government bureau of war 
risk insurance to be administered by a director and em- 
ployees, which shall assume the risks of war on American 
vessels and on cargoes shipped or to be shipped therein 
whenever in the judgment of the bureau it shall appear 
that the American vessels or shippers are unable in any 
trade to secure adequate war risk insurance on equal terms 
with vessels of shippers of other nationalities by reason of 
the protection afforded such vessels or shippers by arrange- 
ments for war indemnity through their governments. 

5. That there be taken up immediately by Congress 
such amendments to the navigation laws of the United 
States as will serve to create a permanent foreign trade, 
American mereantile marine practicable in character. 





The conferees were summoned here by Secretary 
MeAdoo. They met with him and Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield and the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in the morning to organize, and later 
visited the President at the White House, after which 
they returned to the Treasury building and resumed 
their session, The result of their deliberations was 
embodied in resolutions, and the appointment of a 
committee to carry out the plans above enumerated. 
Seth Low was made chairman of the committee, which 
was divided into three parts as follows: 

War Risk Insurance—Hendon_ Chubb, of New York; J. 
Parker Kirlin, of New York; EF. Outerbridge, of New 
York; F. G. Crowell, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Transportation—J. A. Farrell, of New York; P. A. S. 
Franklin, of New York; Robert Dollar, of San Francisco; 
Barnard N. Barker, of Baltimore. - : 
Foreign Exchange—A. J. Hemphil’, of New York; Festus 











[By OvELL.] 
J. Wade, of St. Louis; Henry R. Ickelheimer, of New York; 
John J. Arnold, of Chicago. 

Secretary McAdoo appointed A, C. Miller of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as the representative of the Treasury 
Department to confer with the committee dealing with 
the subject of war risk, F, A. Delano of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to confer with the members of the conference 
committee dealing with transportation, and Paul M. 
Warburg of the Federal Reserve Board to confer with 
the committee dealing with foreign exchange. 


The Resolutions Adopted. 


The resolutions which were adopted are as follows: 

Resolved, That this conference, representing the business 
interests of all sections of the country, expresses its high 
appreciation of the prompt and effective action of the 
President and Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury 
in affording a prompt solution of the currency difficulties 
created by the outbreak of war in Europe on a colossal 
scale and that this conference urges upon the Government, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Federal Reserve Board 
to continue its coéperation by the adoption of such meas- 
ures and rendering such prompt aid as may be necessary to 
enable this country to cope with the difficulties created by 
the unprecedented disarrangement of foreign trade now 
existing, and recommends especially that immediate assist- 
ance be provided to permit the negotiation of bills of 
exchange and the shipment of products to foreign markets 
so that the congestion already prevailing may be at once 
relieved and that the financial balance of trade may become 
in our favor. ‘ 

Resolved, That this conference urges the United States 
Government to establish a bureau of war risk insurance to 
be administered under the direction of a suitable govern- 
ment department by a board of three or five members which 
shall assume the risks of war on American vessels and 
American cargoes shipped or to be shipped thereon, when 
in the judgment of the board it shall appear that American 
vessels or shippers on American vessels are unable in any 
particular trade to compete on the water with the vessels 
or ships of other nationalities by reason of the protection 
afforded such other carriers or shippers by arrangements 
for war indemnity through their governments and that such 
board have power to fix rates of premium subject to change 
to each country or for each class of cargo. 

Resolved, That the present opportunity to extend Amer- 
ican trade and the opportunity now to begin the creation 
of a mercantile marine under the United States flag is so 
great that this conference appeals to Congress for imme- 
diate and effective changes in our navigation laws to make 
it possible for our citizens without discrimination to buy 
and operate ships under American registry in foreign trade 
on equal competitive terms with all other maritime nations. 

Resolved, That this conference deeply appreciates and 
earnestly and sympathetically responds to the suggestion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in his opening address 
that the codperation of the business interests of the country 
with the Government and its various departments should 
prevail, and in order that each may be effectively and most 
promptly accomplished be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that : 
standing committee should be appointed, composed of recog- 
nized experts in foreign exchange, marine and insurance 
problems and in ocean transportation problems, in order 
that if desired, in coéperation with the appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress, bills may be framed for consideration 
designed to promote the accomplishment of these greatly to 
be desired ends. 


President Wilson’s Address. 


President Wilson, in his address to the business men, 
asserted that a new era of cordiality between the Gov- 
ernment and the business interests of the country had 
resulted from the codperation necessary in the war 
emergency. He said he believed the time had passed 
when apprehension need be felt for the financial wel- 
fare of the country as it is affected by war. His 
speech in ful] is as follows: 

I am very much obliged to you for paying me the compli 
ment of calling upon me in this way, though interrupting 
the important work you are assembled to do, and I cer- 
tainly shall not detain you from that work by a speech of 
any kind. 3ut I cannot refrain from expressing my grati- 
fication at conferences of this sort, where the method by 
which the Government in all its departments can coéperate 
with the business life of the country can be shown more 
intimately than it has ever been shown before. 

; we get no other benefit out of the present trying 
circumstances in the world at large we shall at least get 
this benefit: We shall enjoy a period when we meet each 
other not as members of different parties but with all our 
prejudices fallen away from us, coming together as Amer- 
icans for a common object that is not touched with selfish- 
ness or personal ambition of any sort. Surely handsome 
results will come out of the spirit in which conferences of 
this kind are held. 

helieve it will be revealed to those of you who did not 
know it before that this Government has means, somewhat 
fully developed means, for assisting the commercial and 
industrial operations of the country; and that, therefore, 
it is worth while to maintain the kind of connection which 
is here momentarily established. 

We have been face to face with very critical circum 
stances. For my own part I feel that the period of appre- 
hension has passed and that the period of steady, sensible, 
concerted, constructive action has come, and that we are 
in the temper to bring that action about in the most 
effectual way. 

I am sure that all of us here wish to put ourselves at 
your disposal, as I am sure you would wish to put your- 
selves at our disposal, to work out a common means for a 
common end. Such a conference as this furnishes accept- 
able proof to the country that the antagonism between 
Government and business has disappeared and that there 
has come upon business the spirit of generous rivalry and 
coéperation which is the essence of statesmanship. 

I have no thought except the thought of self-congratula- 
tion in the matter, because, as I have said, this is not a 
selfish but a wholly public spirited operation, a thing that 
we shall look back to with pride. We shall remember that 
America knew how to handle herself in such a way as not 
only to help herself but also to serve the rest of the world. 


Discussed Question of War Risks. 


Following the conference, Seth Low and the mem- 
bers of the war risk committee met with Representa- 
tive Underwood and other leaders of the House and 
Senate and explained to them the general scope of the 
plans which the conferees believe it is necessary to 





a 





put into execution in order to reéstablish the foreign 
trade of the United States. The aim is to make it 
practical for maritime underwriters to renew business 
by assuming ordinary risks of cargoes at rates that 
approach the normal, while the Government will as 
sume that portion of the risk represented by war con 
ditions. This, it is believed, will restore the equilib- 
rium of the carrying trade and set the products of the 
United States speedily in motion toward the foreign 
markets. The Government will reinsure the war risks 
at rates which it is expected will be easily met by the 
advancing price of our commodities abroad. 

The question was raised as to the neutrality of the 
plan, and to controvert the assumption that it is not 
neutral an attempt was made by the business men to 
show that England and France are underwriting the 
war risks of their merchantmen, but some of the legal 
officers of the Government believe that it is begging 
the question to raise that point, because they are bel 
ligerents. The administration has not fully made up 
its mind whether to sanction the plan of having the 
Government assume the war risk or not, but the prece- 
dents are now being looked up, and it is hoped that a 
decision can be reached by the latter part of this 
week, when the committee will meet again here to 
render its complete report. 

In the meantime a rough draft of a bill covering the 
Government war risk insurance has been prepared. 
This bill puts into technical shape the recommenda- 
tions of the conferees for a Government marine insur- 
ance fund for war risks only. The amount of the fund 
has not finally been determined, but probably will be 
about $5,000,000. The sub-committee having that sub- 
ject under discussion figures that the premiums will 
come quickly enough to furnish protection against pos- 
sible losses. The fund would be administered by a 
bureau or commission in the Department of Commerce, 
and the amount of the premiums would be left to the 
discretion of the board. 

Great Britain, France and Belgium now have war 
risk insurance. Great Britain imposes a premium on 
ships of virtually 5 percent a year and on cargoes of 
414 percent for each trip. These countries being bellig- 
erents, it is believed that the premiums are higher 
than it would be necessary to charge in the United 


States. 
° 
Weeks Bill Abandoned. 

The Weeks bill, which passed the Senate and which 
provides that the cruisers and other vessels of the 
navy may be used for the carriage of mails and pack- 
age freight between the United States and South 
American or other foreign ports, has been abandoned, 
because of the opposition from the Navy Department 
itself. The bill originally had the approval of Secre- 
tary Daniels, but naval officers have pointed out that 
the carrying capacity of these vessels would be so 
small that they would not produce revenue enough to 
pay for the coal consumed, unless the interior of the 
ships was entirely remodeled, and in that case they 
would be rendered unfit for the service for which they 
were primarily built. 


THE SHIP REGISTRY BILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Senate refused 
on the final vote to include in the emergency ship- 
registration bill anything that appertained to coast- 
wise shipping. It took a week of oratory for the 
upper house to thresh the question out and there was 
a bitter fight waged between the Pacific coast inter 
ests who wanted the restrictions removed so that for- 
eign-built vessels might engage in the intercoastal 
trade, and the shipping interests on the Atlantic, who 
were bitterly opposed to this innovation. The Pacific 
coast men lost, partly on account of the superiority 
of their opponents in the game of politics and partly 
because of the sentiment against including anything so 
important in legislation that was intended primarily 
to meet an emergency in the foreign trade only. There 
is no question that the senators representing the east- 
ern shipping interests were able to make trades with 
senators from inland States that were to their advan- 
tage, and thus beat the western senators. 

The Senate refused to agree to the conference report 
by a vote of 40 to 20, and then adopted the original 
Alexander bill, by the same vote. The new law is as 
follows: 





E AN ACT 

To provide for the admission of foreign built ships to 
American registry for the foreign trade and for other 
purposes. 

se it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress assembled, That the 
words, “not more than five years old at the time they apply 
for registry,” in section five of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection and opera- 
tion of the Panama canal and the sanitation and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone,” are hereby repealed. 

See. 2._ That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized, whenever in his discretion the needs of foreign 
commerce may require, to suspend by order, so far and for 
such length of time as he may deem desirable, the pro- 
visions of law prescribing that all the watch officers of 
vessels of the United States, registered for foreign trade, 
shall be citizens of the United States. 

Under like conditions, in like manner and to like extent, 
the President of the United States is also hereby authorized 
to suspend the provisions of the law requiring survey, 
inspection and measurement by the officers of the United 


(Concluded on Page 51.) 
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CAMPAIGN FOR NEW ENTERPRISES. 


Specialists Engaged to Raise $50,000 to Induce In- 
dustrial Plants to Come to Paragould, Ark. 


PARAGOULD, ARK., Aug. 17. ; 
000 for the purpose of securing new industrial enterprises 
for this community has recently been inaugurated here. 
Carl J. Baer and C. C. Kirkpatrick, of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce, have been engaged by the local 
civie body to conduct the canvass. These gentlemen have 
achieved much success at Little Rock in similar cam- 
paigns, recently having raised over $250,000 in the cap- 
ital city. Their plan of operation involves the contribu- 
tion and sale of idle property, the results of such sales 
going into the fund. 

Paragould is well situated for woodworking enterprises, 
as is evidenced by the many established handle, spoke, 
wagon stock, cooperage and stave plants already here. 
It is located in the northeastern part of the State, in 
Green County and is served by two major railroads, the 
Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt, as well as by the Para- 
gould Southeastern. It is also favorably situated for 
timber supply, being between the Cache and St. Francis 
Rivers, both valleys of which are noted for their vast 
supply of hardwoods. 

Although credited with over 5,000 population by the 
last Government census, Paragould boasts in exeess of 
8,000, which reflects proper civic pride and community 
enthusiasm. It possesses all modern public utilities, has 
a fine school system and is just now anticipating the early 
completion of a hotel that will cost when finished approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

While favorably situated for timber supply, agricul- 
ture is an important factor in the prosperity of this 
district, in which the growing of rice and cotton feature 
largely. Cattle raising is also being encouraged. 

There are now about twenty manufacturing plants of 
various kinds in the city and the ambition of the local 
Chamber of Commerce is to double this number with 
the aid of the campaign fund now being sought. 


A campaign to raise $50,- 





MECHANICS’ LIEN FLAYED. 

SanpDusky, On10, Aug. 18.—The new mechanics’ lien 
Jaw was flayed in session of the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Building Association League, and a 
committee to act with the legislative committee of the 
Ohio Builders’ Supply Association and the Ohio State 
3ar Association’s committee on judicial administration 
and legal reform, in an effort to bring about its amend- 
ment or repeal, if amendment is impossible, was author 
ized, 

Speakers were F. W. Robinson and P. V. Kalina, of 
Cleveland; John H. Vereoe, of Columbus; John J Pur- 
ington and A. L. White, of East Liverpool; E. F. 
Draper, of Portsmouth; J. G. Sanborn, of Wooster, and 
Charles J. McKee, of Dayton. 

The new Torrens law was explained at length by J. F. 
Kinney, of Columbus. 





LUMBERMEN AND THE BOX MAKER. 


National Secretary Pledges Co-operation of Lumbermen 
in Securing Standardization of Boxes. 





DeTROIT, Micu., Aug. 17.—At the meeting here last 
week of the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
the hearty cooperation of the National Lumber Manu 
fucturers’ Association was pledged to an effort to estab 
lish the standardization of wooden containers, in an ad- 
dress by J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who said: 





It gives me pleasure to extend to the representatives of the 
lox making industry of the United States the greetings of 
the members of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ 
ution. 

I am _ in a position to repeat and emphasize the state 
ment which I made to your annual meeting last spring that 
the manufacturers of lumber desire to coéperate most closely 
with you in working out the problems concerning your busi- 
ness in which we have a common interest. 

There is an increasing proportion of the output of the 
sawmills which is suitable only for the manufacture of boxes. 
In other words, the production of low grade lumber is in- 
creasir and the lumber manufacturers are under constant 
criticism by writers and others not familiar with the busi- 
ness, for the amount of forest material which they waste. 
It is not apparent to the critics of the lumbermen that the 
latter se]l every portion of the log for which there is a 
market. Men are not in the habit of wasting material which 
can be converted into money. simply for the fun of it. We 
are consequertly interested in doing everything we can to 
increase the markets for that portion of our product which 
is suitable principally for the manufacture of boxes, erates 
etc. not so much that we desire to avoid criticism for wasting 
it, as the fact that we are desirous of turning it into money. 
_ From this it will be evident to you that the lumber manu- 
facturers are as much interested in the development and 
demand for wooden boxes as you are. We stood with you 
“shoulder to shoulder’ during the fight waged before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish the integrity 
of the wooden box and we are willing to go down the line 
with vou in further prosecution of this effort. The lumber 
manufacturers were not disappointed with the decision of 
the Commission in the Pridham case. We feel that it opened 
up the question for further investigation, and we are anxious 
to coéperate with vou in every reasonahle manner to estab- 
lish the standardization of the wooden container. The 
Jumber manufacturers almost universally feel that no effort 
should be spared to bring to the attention of the carriers and 
the shippers the fact that the wooden box is able to “stand 
on its bottom” in more than one sense. There can be no 
auestion of its superiority from every standpoint over sub 
stitute containers. We feel that the criticism that it costs 
more to transport goods in wooden boxes than in fiber is 
most effectively answered by the fact that the great increase 
in freight claims due to damaged goods has been coincident 
with the increased use of paper for shipping containers. 

The lumber manufacturers are glad to note an increasing 
appreciation on the part of traffic officials of their responsi- 














bility not only to the carriers which they represent, but to 
the public as well, to grapple with this subject and take such 
action as will place the fiber package where it belongs in the 
field of commerce. 

The lumber manufacturers desire to take an active part 
in working out the question of standardization with vou to 
the end that a wooden box suitable for the service which it 
is called upon to perform, may be made for every class of 
freight. 

It will give me personally much pleasure to become identi- 
fied with your organization in an official capacity, as has 
been proposed by your board of directors. The suggestion 
that the secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association be made a member of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers was unani- 
mously and heartily approved by the Board of Governors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and it is 
with no small degree of pleasure personally that it becomes 
my duty to accept this office. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS. 


Excessive Claims Have Been Paid in Michigan—En- 
deavor to Revise Texas Law. 





Detroit, Micu., Aug. 20.—Acecording to the annual 
report soon to be published by Robert Orr, manager of 
the State compensation insurance department, the State 
of Michigan last year insured 15,000 employees in 
various industries in Michigan. The department paid 
about $25,000 in claims and the cost of operating the 
department was $8,000. 

That the $25,000 paid in compensation claims is 
thought to be greater than it justly should be is shown 
by the action of the State Department in employing Dr. 
Roy Crissy, of Ann Arbor, to look after the State’s 
interests. There has been a marked tendency, it is de- 
elared, on the part of physicians to favor friends who 
have been injured so as to come under the compensation 
law. In the few weeks he has been connected with the 
State department Dr. Crissey is said to have uncov 
ered enough ‘‘mistakes’’ to offset his salary for a year. 

The reports of the State department will further 
show that Michigan manufacturers are not taking ad- 
vantage of the rates of the State department; that they 
are not, as a rule, taking advantage of the possibility 
in forming a mutual company and that high rate stock 
companies are getting 90 percent of the compensation 
insurance business of Michigan manufacturers. 








Houston, TEx., Aug. 15.—The compensation law en 
acted by the recent legislature is still a matter of dis 
cussion throughout the State, and much interest has been 
displayed by lumbermen in the meeting at Galveston of 
the representatives of various Texas insurance companies 
for the purpose of starting a campaign for the revision 
of the law, which they declare to be full of ‘‘ contradic 
tions and ambiguities.’’ The campaign will be waged 
through several channels, but principally through local 
agents engaged in casualty writing. Codperation of 
employers and employees will also be sought and the 
insurance men are counting on their efforts meeting with 
a hearty response. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 12.—The creation of an indus 
trial commission, invested with large powers, among 
them the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law, 
will be proposed in a measure now being prepared by 
the committee of State senators, appointed by means of 
a resolution of the State Senate at the close of last ses 
sion to investigate the subject of workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability in other States. The ob- 
ject sought is to abolish the labor, factory and hotel in- 
spection departments and the board of mediation and 
to concentrate under one head all matters pertaining to 
labor and capital, employers and employes and kindred 
subjects. This would give the commission not only the 
power to compensate injured workingmen, but to arhi- 
trate controversies between labor and capital and regu- 
late the operation and conditions of factories. This 
measure is much more sweeping than that rejected by 
the forty-seventh general assembly in 1913. 





WASTE PROBLEM DISCUSSED. 


Saving in Seasoning Larch Can Be Effected by Use 
of New Dry Kiln. 





Maptson, Wts., Aug. 18.—Under the heading ‘‘ How to 
Avoid Waste in Seasoning Timber.’’ the University of 
Wisconsin Press Bureau has issued an interesting bul- 
letin, calling attention to the fact that the diffieulty in 
drying western larch is eausing a large waste, but thar 
the problem will probably be solved by the use of the 
humidity-regulated dry kiln developed by the Govern 
ment Forest Products Laboratory at Madison. The bul- 
letin says: 


Large quantities of western larch are constantly going to 
waste because of the difficulty in drying. As an indication 
of the strong tendency to check .the first six or eight feet of 
the butt are usually discarded, immediately upon felling the 
tree, because of shakes and checks. The loss which occurs 
when the material comes from the dry kiln is even more 
serious. ; : 

Very satisfactory results obtained with the humidity- 
regulated drv kiln. developed by the Forest Products Lahbora- 
tory at Madison, have led to the adoption of the principle by 
the Studebaker Corporation in its dry kilns, by the National 
Cash Register Company, by the Norfolk & Western Railroad 
and numerous other concerns and it is probable that this 
system will help solve the larch problem. 

H. D. Tiemann has just returned from a trip through the 
Northwest after having made a preliminary study of the 
situation «and steps will be taken by the Forest Products 
Laboratory tc render assistance in decreasing the larch 
waste. 


CALIFORNIA’S SHIP OF PLENTY. 


First Ship to Navigate Canal With Full Cargo of 
Pacific Coast Products. 





San Francisco, Aug. 15.—The American-Hawaiian 
steamship Nebraskan, happily christened by Mayo: 
Rolph ‘*California’s ship of plenty,’’ is today making 
history as it speeds southward in the Pacifie to be th 
first ship passing through the Panama Canal with a 
cargo of Pacifie coast goods bound for New York. 

San Francisco’s interest in a maritime event has not 
been so enthusiastically displayed in years as it was 
August 12 when thousands gathered on the docks to sex 
the big steamer leave. Hundreds went on board to ex 
press their interest in the voyage. 

All hands went ashore for the christening ceremony 
A bottle of Golden State champagne, decorated with the 
blue and gold of California and a rosette of red, whit« 
and blue, hung over the vessel’s side. Rolph took hold 
hold of the halyards and after he had swung the bottle, 
let it crash against the ship’s side. 

‘*T christen you,’’ he said, ‘‘California’s ship of 
plenty,’’ and then the crowd cheered. There were hur 
rahs for the mayor, for the skipper, for the canal and 
for San Francisco. 

The Nebraskan looked like a holiday ship as it left 
the dock. It was gayly aflutter with flags and streamers. 
Flowers and garlands of greens were stretched from 
masthead to deck railing; clusters of grapes were spread 
in strands from the bridge and upper decks, and bottles 
ot California wine swung from every vantage point. 

Serpentine and streamers made their appearance as 
on a carnival night and the joy makers threw confetti at 
the steel sides of the ship. The Nebraskan carried a 
cargo of California products that filled every inch of 
space. 


A YARD INTELLIGENTLY PLANNED. 


Convenience and Comfort in a New Utah Plant— 
Improved Shed, Office and Storeroom Facilities. 





BRIGHAM City, Urau, Aug. 15.—The Baker Lumber 
Company, with general offices at Salt Lake City, has 
completed a retail lumber plant at Brigham City that 
for convenience and comfort is about the last word in 
retail lumber yard construction. 

The lumber shed, of double deck construction, is 
36x100 feet, but so arranged that the shed room really 
available is 36x400 feet. A hanging walk, access to 
which is obtained from steps on each side, extends the 
full length of the shed on both sides. The storage bins 
in the shed begin on one side with compartments for 
short stuff, gradually growing longer until bins for the 
longest lumber carried are reached. On the opposite 
side, the long compartments begin opposite the short 
ones on the other side, gradually growing shorter until 
the shortest lengths are opposite the longest ones on 
the other side of the shed. The shed roof projects over 
the roadway on each side so that teams may load and 
unload under shelter. The grounds have been inclosed 
with a high picket fence, the roadways nicely graded 
and every convenience afforded for the rapid handling 
of lumber. Lath and shingles will be stored on a plat 
form in the open in one end of the yard, leaving suffi 
cient space for teams to drive entirely around the big 
shed. 

A modern building of brick construction, 49x40, houses 
the office and storerooms. The main lobby is 18x24 
feet and is equipped with shelves, nail bins and counters 
for trandling shelf hardware and building supplies. In 
an adjoining room is earried the stock of doors, win 
dows, sash, compo-board ete. In the west end is the 
general office, adjoining which is a room 12x14, used as 
a private office by the manager. The building has plate 
glass front and the interior of the office is finished in 
natural oak panels, with the walls tinted a soft yellow, 
creating a pleasing effect. 

The Baker Lumber Company is up-to-date in its 
methods and the people of Brigham City are much 
pleased with this addition to their business enterprises. 





NATIONAL INSPECTION IN JULY. 


The monthly statement of inspection of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association shows that during July 
the amount of lumber inspected by the association’s 
salaried inspectors was 7,780,174 feet. The amount in 
spected by fee inspectors was 2,920,471 feet, a total 
criginal inspection during July of 10,700,645 feet. In 
addition to the above, 51,478 feet was reinspected. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE IDLE. 

Hancock, Micu., Aug. 19.—The European war may 
be the indirect cause of one of the greatest stump clear 
ing campaigns the country has ever known, according to 
plans being made in the upper peninsula, Unemployed 
miners may be given work clearing stump lands, of which 
there are thousands of acres. 

Mining operations at best have not been very brisk, 
but the European war has brought things to a standstill 
and hundreds of men are thrown out of work. The 
upper peninsula desires to detain the high class of labor 
here and to that end owners of cutover lands will be 
urged to clear them now, providing the miners with 
employment. The stumping would not only give em 
ployment to hundreds but would greatly increase the 
value of the lands. 

Road building is expected to provide employment for 
some, and if winter conditions prove good for lumbering 
the camps are expected to care for many more. 
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LONDON LUMBER TRADE UPSET. 


War Brings Business to a Standstill—Stocks Light— 
Strike Emphasizes Conditions. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Aug. 7.—Business is practically 
at a standstill on account of the European war. Its 
effect upon the timber trade can not of course be gaged 
at present, but it is obvious that the back end shipments 
from the Baltic (Russian, Swedish and Norwegian) parts 
must be much smaller than usual. The result will be 
an increase in values to some extent which will make up 
for the enormous losses which the trade must perforce 
suffer as the result of a war of such magnitude as the 
present, 

Business in London during July was fairly good con- 
sidering that the strike in the building trade is unsettled. 
Deliveries from the docks were on practically the same 
level as for July, 1913, while prices were on the up grade 
owing to the difficulty experienced in chartering, espe- 
cially from Russian ports. 

Dock Stocks. 

POSITION ON AUGUST 1 1914, pes. 1913, pes. 

1 


Foreign deals and ends............. 1,190,000 ,250,000 
ON WIN 6 cos a6 05-m0'e es 40s s 1,062,000 1,208,000 
Pine Geals ANd PACIENS..... <.j6.0:60:0.00% 506,000 452,000 
Spruce deals and battens........... 544,000 426,000 
RRR MANURE gs averdicheS <0 4.0.4 20 64:4.6.86 5,656,000 5,662,000 





PUVGQMRTOR DORTES: ....c ccc cwaccacens 2,957,000 3,187,000 


PE MIMIIEE Cs cGhsvare nrc. oeabsietove aiciars .- 11,915,000 12,135,000 
The position for importers is a much better one than 
was the case a month ago. Instead of an increase of 
1,200,000 pieces as compared with the same month of 
1913, there is a small shortage, the import during July 
having been much smaller than was the case twelve 

months ago. 

Pitch Pine. 

Like everything else business in the pitch pine market 
is completely disorganized by the war and things are at 
a standstill, as the export trade from the United States 
is entirely upset. Prior to the declaration of war there 
was a fair demand despite the fact that shippers were 
holding out for increased prices owing to smallness of 
stocks on the American side, the current rate for 30-foot 
average sawn timber being $26 a thousand feet. A fair 
business was also being done in lumber, $46 to $47.25 
being paid for 11-inch and up, with $43 a thousand feet 
for prime flooring. But only a small stock was offered. 

Freight rates from the Gulf have recently risen, owing 
to the demand for grain and cotton tonnage, from $30 
to $54 a thousand feet, to picked United Kingdom or 
Dutch ports and under normal conditions would perhaps 
have gone higher. At the moment no rates can be 
quoted; in fact, it is impossible to charter at any figure, 
as the Government has informed all shipowners that their 
vessels may be required for the State at an early date. 
The stock of sawn timber in London has been increased 
by the arrival of another cargo and now stands at 17,000 
loads, 2,000 loads in excess of the 1913 figure. 

Mahogany. 

The chief feature of the arrival list, which otherwise is 
not a heavy one, has been the heavy import of Cuba wood, 
amounting to no less than 13,000 logs, the bulk of which 
comes from Santa Cruz. The remaining arrivals consist 
of only 1,180 logs of Tabasco, Honduras, Guatemalan 
and African wood, the import of the last named being 
an unusually small one. Sales at public auction have 
shown that there still exists a good demand for prime 
logs, but that inferior grades with which the market is 
now glutted are very slow of sale. There was a good 
competition for 270,000 feet of Honduras which averaged 
1414 cents a super foot, while 24,000 feet of Tabasco 
realized 1014 cents. The Cuban offered, which coni- 
prised 132,000 feet of Santa Cruz wood, averaged 10 
cents; but a quantity of inferior logs were disposed of 
at a much lower rate. The African wood disposed of 
consisted chiefly of low grade timber from Grand Bas- 
sam, and the prices obtained were correspondingly low. 
First hand stock on August 1 consisted of 23,000 logs 
of which 14,600 were Cuban wood. 

United States Hardwoods. 

Everything seems to have conspired this month to hin- 
der business, The building trade dispute remains unset- 
tled and now comes the war, which has brought business 
practically to a standstill, Walnut lumber is particu- 
larly slow of sale; firsts and seconds are quoted at $120 
and up a thousand, according to specification, selects at 
$75, No. 1 common at $67.50 and No. 2 common at 
$47.50, but there is practically no business doing. The 
quartered oak market remains in the same quiet state 
as it has done for several months. Rates vary from $85 
to $100 a thousand for firsts and seconds, with No. 1 
common at $60, the strike affecting this variety perhaps 
more than any other. Planks are quoted at $42.50 to 
#45. The lower grades of lumber are in the best de- 
mand, values ranging from $57.50 to $62.50 for first 
and second, $45 to $47.50 for No. 1 common and $35 
to $40 for No. 2 common. Whitewood (poplar) lumber 
is dull, especially panel stock, which is worth only 
$72.50 and upwards, according to specification. Firsts 
and second of regular widths, planed to %-inch, sell at 
$65, clear saps at $50, No. 1 common at $40 and No. 2 
common at $25. 

The lower prices accepted by shippers for satin walnut 
(gum) have helped sales for prompt shipment and 
current quotations are $40 for firsts and seconds and $30 
for No. 1 common with sap gum box boards 1 x 13-inch 
to 17-inch at $32.50. 

One of the features of the present financial crisis in 
this country has been the awkward position in which 
many wealthy Americans have been placed. Amply 
provided with paper money and letters of credit which 
in the usual way are easily negotiable, but which banks 
and hotels now decline to accept, they have often found 





themselves without money to get a decent meal. Several 
well known United States lumbermen are at present in 
this country. G. D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), 
of Memphis and London, who arrived here early in July, 
has, with his London manager, Mr. Farber, returned 
from Holland. Alfred Rose, vice president of the For- 
est Products Company (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., is 
at present on this side in connection with the expected 
demand for Douglas fir when the traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal begins. Mr. Rose was for many years con- 
nected with the pitch pine trade and is well known in 
the Gulf and European timber circles. R. I. Darnell, 
another well known Memphis shipper who has been in 
Liverpool and London recently, has also, it is said, passed 
through some trying experiences which he is not eager 
to repeat. 





AMERICANS WARBOUND. 


Whereabouts of Restrained Tourists—Some Home- 
ward Bound, Some Not Located, Some Returned. 


Louis Werner, president of the Louis Werner Saw 
Mill Company, of St. Louis, Mo., who went abroad 
early in May for a trip through Europe, has not been 
heard from since the descent of European war clouds. 
His son, Joseph Werner, who went abroad with his 
tutor July 4, also is missing. Mr. Werner, sr., is said 
to be in northern Germany, while his son is at one of 
the Baltic resorts. 

Edward M. Hager, of Buffalo, president of the E, M. 
Hager & Sons Company, planing mill proprietors, who 
was in Europe when the war broke out, has returned 
home by the steamer Kroonland, sailing from Antwerp. 
Mrs. Hager accompanied him. George M. Zimmermann, 
a Buffalo lumberman who was in Germany when hostil- 
ities began, has reached London with his wife and is 
expected home soon. 

Samuel Mengel, of Louisville, Ky., son of Col. Clarence 
R. Mengel, who was in England when the war broke 
out, has reached home. The ship on which he made the 
return trip, the Minnetonka, was chased by an unfriendly 
vessel, but by blanketing the portholes and running with- 
out lights it managed to escape. Colonel Mengel, who 
delayed his return on account of business, was scheduled 
to reach New York early this week on the Laconia, of 
the Cunard line. 

The two young daughters of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Ken 
dall, of Pittsburgh (Mr. Kendall is the head of the Ken- 
dall Lumber Company), went to Europe after school this 
summer and at the time of the outbreak of hostilities 
were supposed to be somewhere in Germany. It has been 
utterly impossible to get any word to or from them thus 
far. Mr, Kendall is in the East at present doing all 
he can to locate the party with which his daughters are 
travelling. 

William D Wheelwright, president of the Pacific Ex- 
port Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., is expected 
home in about ten days from an extended tour of Europe. 
Mr. Wheelwright and Miss Martha Hoyt, of that city, 
were married in Paris about three months ago, and have 
since been touring Europe. They managed to get away 
from the Continent on the liner Potsdam after the sail- 
ing of the Imperator, for which they had tickets, had 
been canceled. During Mr. Wheelwright’s absence the 
affairs of the company here have been in charge of 
C. B. Welcker, vice president of the company. 


TEXAS CAR SUPPLY AMPLE. 


Lumbermen Not Short of Rolling Stock—lInterests 
Co-operating for Quick Handling. 





Houston, TEx., Aug. 17.—An appeal to the railroads 
of Texas and the shippers to do all in their power to 
minimize the ear shortage and terminal congestion, which 
are daily becoming more serious, was made on August 
6 by Commissioner W. D. Williams. The car shortage, 
recently predicted, has not materialized so far as the 
lumber interests are concerned. There has been not one 
complaint from any of the local Jumber concerns that 
cars were not furnished with the usual dispatch when 
applied for by the companies. ‘‘ This car shortage propo- 
sition is freely predicted every year,’’ said the traffic 
manager of a large Houston lumber concern this week, 
‘*but never materializes—and it will be the same this 
year, unless the embargo continues at the various ports.’’ 

In order to save expense for themselves and to render 
better service to shippers, Houston railroad began Aug- 
ust 8 a thirty-day trial of an agreement looking toward 
the quicker placing of cars on industry tracks. Hereto- 
fore it has been customary for railroads on which an 
industry was located to require other roads to deliver a 
ear to be placed on the switch whenever the shipper asked 
for a ear to be delivered over another line. . For the 
thirty-day period the road on which an industry is lo- 
eatéd will place a car on the switch without requiring the 
road which gets the haul to deliver one for this purpose. 
So far as possible the roads will place cars belonging 
to, or received from, the road over which the haul is to 
be made, but where such a ear is not available another 
car will be supplied without delay. This plan will do 
away with the per diem charge and one-half of the 
handling expense entailed under the old method. 





What Is It Costing You To 
Sell Your Lumber ? 


See Page 66. 











COAST SENTIMENT FOR THE CANAL 


Eloquent Address on Its Completion—Its Significance 
to Far West Trade and People—A Tribute. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 15.—Joseph N. Teal in speaking 
at the Panama Canal Day Celebration here today under 
the auspices of the Portland Chamber of Commerce en 
tertainment committee, of which W. B. Mackay is 
chairman, said in part: 


We are meeting today to celebrate the opening of the 
Panama Canal to the commerce of the world. The great 
event, the consummation of which nations have been 
waiting for centuries, has come to pass and tomorrow 
that which was thought impossible will have become 
commonplace—steamers will be passing back and forth 
across the isthmus in never-ending succession, and thou- 
sands of miles of tempestuous voyage by sea will have 
been wiped out, even as a sponge wipes a mark off a 
slate. 

On September 26 next 401 years will have passed since 
3alboa from the mountain tops that form the backbone 
of the isthmus first saw the western sea. For 400 years 
nations and men have dreamed dreams and planned the 
wedding of the two seas. Is it not passing strange that 
to a nation then unborn fate should have decreed the 
proud distinction of being the one to complete this nronu- 
mental work? And to a ship of that nation, with the 
stars and stripes at the masthead, will devolve the honor 
of being the first to cross the same isthmus over which 
Balboa struggled and fought his way four centuries ago. 

a * ” - 


Pacific Coast the Mecca. 


We know we face the Pacific at the extreme limit of 
the westward march of empire; that on us the setting 
sun sheds its last golden rays before it says goodnight; 
that our marketplace is largely to the east where lie 
the centers of population. We know that we have a rich 
and productive country whose possibilities are even yet 
but hardly realized, with room for a multitude of people 
to make their homes. We know that this country of ours 
must more than ever be the Mecca to which the eyes of 
countless people will turn. All Know that transporta- 
tion is measured by cost, not miles; and, therefore, when 
we try to realize that 8,500 miles is blotted off the map 
between Portland and New York, and over 6,000 miles 
between Portland and Liverpool, we can have some faint 
conception of what a mighty change has been wrought— 
60 percent in distance saved to New York, 40 percent to 
Europe. Pause and consider the time and cost saved, 
the risk eliminated. There will be no breaking of bulk. 
Ships before long will move to and fro on as certain 
schedules as do the railroad trains. 

Voyages will be thought of in days, not in weeks and 
months. The saving in freight on our heavy commodities 
will, in the nature of things, be enormous, as some of the 
published rates already disclose. This means wider mar- 
kets, larger productions, increased population. It means 
bringing lands into bearing that are now handicapped by 
rates that will not permit the movement of products. It 
necessarily means development, growth and expansion of 
all lines of endeavor. With this will come increased re- 
sponsibilities, which must be met, for those best able to 
take advantage of the new opportunities will secure the 
greatest benefits. In meeting the situation lies our oppor- 
tunity. A word more and I have done. For years there 
have been those, although in a minority, who have been 
preaching the gospel of an American merchant marine. 
On the other hand, the doctrine has been sedulously pro- 
claimed, and in season and out of season been main- 
tained, that it matters not who carries our products, or 
what flag waves over the ship, so long as the products 
move. 

Commerce Follows the Flag. 


I have never been a believer in this doctrine. On 
the contrary, I have believed, and do believe. that com- 
merce, in a very true sense, does follow the flag, and I 
have never been able to overcome a sense of humiliation 
and mortification when visiting the great world ports to 
see at the masthead of vast fleets the flag of every nation 
under the sun except that of my own country. A mer- 
chant marine of our own is a necessity from many stand- 
points, and it would seem as though this dream is also 
soon to be realized. 

In this very brief statement I feel it but just to say 
a word in praise and appreciation of those who have 
made this work possible. It certainly should be a great 
satisfaction to all Americans to know that through the 
efforts of our civilian and army engineers this enter- 
prise has been carried to completion. While to Colonel 
Goethals, who has been in charge since April 1, 1907, the 
greater responsibility has fallen, and who has deservedly 
won the honors he so modestly wears, others have also 
done well their parts. Colonel Gorgas, who made the zone 
habitable," Sibert and Rousseau and other engineers have 
all been important factors in this enormous undertaking. 
Wallace, Shonts and Stevens, from civil life, cleared the 
ground and planned the transportation features without 
which the building of the canal would have been well 
nigh impossible. 

As I have studied this question, it has been a matter 
of profound satisfaction that this monumental work will 
result in the greatest good to the tillers of the soil, to 
those who produce, to those on whom the fabric of the 
state must ever rest. May you'realize what it means to 
you, and, thus realizing, begin at once to plan to secure 
the benefits from the day the first white-winged messen- 
ger of peace and commerce passes untrammeled from 
the eastern to the western sea, and the dream of the 
centuries becomes a reality. 





—~ 


MILL WRECKED BY EXPLOSION. 


LANIER, GA., Aug. 17.—One of the large boilers in 
W. G. Tuten’s sawmiil, nine miles southwest of here, ev- 
ploded, wrecking the mill and killing James Myrick, 
two colored men and injuring six other men. Mr. Tuten 
has been very unfortunate, having lost a new mill by fire 
early in July, which caused a loss of approximately 
$40,000. 


~~: 


AN ENORMOUS SUGAR PINE. 


San Francisco, Aug. 17.—What is said to have been 
the largest log ever cut in the mountains above Tuolumne 
has been hauled to the mill. The tree was a giant sugar 
pine, measuring 9 feet and 6 inches in diameter at the 
butt. It contained close to 37,000 feet of lumber and 
was brought down from camp 24 of the West Side Lum 
ber Company. It was necessary to cut the giant into 





seven different logs to handle’ it. 
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Stories of 


the Road 





The lumber and sash and door salesman has 
many unique experiences tn making his rounds. 
Herewith are presented two that befell W. T. Me- 
Guire, of Milwaukee, Wis., a veteran salesman and 
former president of the Northwestern Lumber & 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association. 
Others will be welcome. 


RIDING ON A PREACHER’S TICKET. 


At one time I had charge of a planing mill and 
shipping department in a small Wisconsin town. I 
had been there but a short time and was pretty lone- 
some. I came there from Duluth and didn’t know 
what to do with myself. To kill time I got quite 
chummy with the depot agent. One evening I was up 
there (it was about the end of the month) and he and 
I were alone in the office. He got me to help him check 
up his report on tickets and I was calling off the num- 
bers on the stubs while he wrote them down on his 
report. 

Pretty soon I came to a package of preacher’s half- 
fare tickets and I said to him, ‘‘ What about my using 
one of these to go over to Eau Claire? I have a brother 
I haven’t seen for several years. I’m going to take a 
lay-off one of these days and go up to visit him.’’ 

He said, ‘‘Do you think you can make it work?’’ 

I said, ‘‘I haven’t been out of town since I came 
here; the passenger conductors won’t know me any 
more. ’”’ 

He said, ‘‘ All right.’’ 

So, a short time after that I got a vacation of two 
or three days and went down one morning. ‘‘I want 
that half-fare ticket,’’ I said. ‘‘I’m going to Eau 
Claire. ’’ 


‘* All right,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but if they make any 





“You're a pretty preacher, you are.” 


fuss about it, don’t have any scrap with them and 
don’t get me into trouble.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Don’t worry about that. 
fares before I’d get you into a scrape.’’ 

So I got on the train and had just got seated when 
who should come into the train but a conductor who 
wouldn ’t haul his mother a mile unless she was properly 
ticketed. He knew me from seeing me working around 
the depot shipping cars, giving orders for switching 
and so on, but I didn’t suppose he knew me. I got the 
biggest book the newsy had and was looking as sancti- 
monious as I could when the conductor came along: 
‘Tickets, please!’’ I passed out my half-fare ticket. 
He looked at the ticket and he looked at me and 
said: ‘‘Elder, I would like to see your permit.’’ 

Now the depot agent had never said a word to me 
about a permit and I was perfectly ignorant that a 
preacher had to have a permit to travel on a half-fare 
ticket. I was considerably flustrated and hemmed and 
hawed a little. 

At last I said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Conductor, the station 
agent knowing me so well, I guess he didn’t deem it 
necessary and didn’t ask me for it, and in fact I 
haven’t got it with me.’’ 

He said, ‘‘Oh pshaw, you know mighty well that you 
have no business riding on that ticket and that darned 
fool had no business giving it to you. It’s all right, 
I’ll haul you to Abbotsford, but don’t ever try that 
on me again.’’ 

That was as far as he was going. He punched the 
ticket and handed it back to me. As the ticket was 
for Eau Claire I had to change cars at Abbotsford so 
I thought with his punch on the ticket it was clear 
sailing to Eau Claire. After I got to Abbotsford and 
had changed cars I thought I would wait for my smoke 
till I got rid of the conductor, so I stayed in the day 
coach. Pretty soon a big red-headed conductor came 
along picking up tickets. I passed up my preacher’s 
ticket and he just exploded. He just laughed. 

‘*So you’re that bogu,, preacher from Unity, huh? 
Well, that’s all right, pai. If old Barrows hauled you 


I’ll pay two 


to Abbotsford on that I’ll haul 
going there anyway.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Sir!’’ trying to hold my dignity and still 
being afraid of getting the station agent into trouble; 
but he just laughed it off and took the ticket and went 
on. There was a wreck on the road at a station east of 
Chippewa and the conductor got orders at Boyd to let 
the passengers have supper there and to run on to 
Bateman and wait for orders. We did so. At Bateman 
he got orders to take his engine and his crew and go 
forward to help the wreckers, leaving his train at Bate- 
man, 

In the meantime we got mixed up in a little game 
of penny-ante—the newsy, a couple of traveling men 
and myself. The newsy said he didn’t like to play 
in the smoker where people could see us so we went 
to the baggage car ahead. It was one of those bag- 
gage cars with a compartment in the center for mail 
and a passage on the side. We used the conductor’s 
big chest for a table and kegs and boxes for seats. We 
had a real nice little lively game and I guess it was 
about the first pot that I won of any account. I was 
just raking it in when the conductor came along. 

Holding the lantern against me he said, ‘‘You’re a 
pretty preacher, you are.’’ 

So the game was up. I gave him a few cigars and 
we visited there. As Chippewa was as far as he was 
going he prevailed on me to stay over at Chippewa 
that night and next day we would go to Eau Claire. 
We had a pretty good time, but it certainly taught me 
not to use any preacher’s tickets again. He is still 
working as a conductor and every time he sees me he 
dubs me ‘‘Elder.’’ 

A few weeks ago I was going up that way and he said, 
‘*Elder, where do you think you'll hold forth to- 





you to . “itm 





W. T. McGUIRE, 
Of Milwaukee, Wis. 


night?’’ I have made many trips with him since the 
above incident and he has never forgotten it. 


A Fretty Kettle of Fish. 


I had another little experience at Reedsburg. I had 
been out with my customers and was a little late for 
supper, coming back to the hotel. I had just changed 
hotels that day and this was the first time I had 
stopped in this house. 

As I entered the lobby the landlord met me and said, 
‘“Well, are you ready for your supper?’’ 

I said, ‘‘I will be as soon as I wash up a little.’’ 

He said, ‘‘ Very well, I’ll go down and order it in.’’ 

I thought that was a rather funny stunt because in 
passing the dining room windows I had seen quite a 
few in the dining room and saw that I was not the 
only late diner. However, I washed and went down 
to the dining room and the girls were calling off the 
bill of fare. A girl came to take my order and she 
asked me if I would have tea or coffee. She didn’t 
call off any meat order. I thought that looked funny. 
I couldn’t figure it out. 

I had my meat order already together and I said, 
‘<T will have a cup of tea and some toast.’’ 

Away she started before I could tell her anything 
more. Pretty soon she came back with a platter of 
trout—three brook trout. They were about seven or 
eight inches long and they were fried to the Queen’s 
taste in crackers and butter, nice and brown. 

I looked at the dish and I looked at the girl, and I 
said, ‘‘ Well, is this for me?’’ 

She said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

‘‘They certainly look all right.’’ I thought I was 
a guest for the first time and that maybe I was getting 
a special treat. Well, I dug right into the fish and 
made a pretty good meal of the speckled trout. When 
I was through and went out to the lobby I met the 
landlord and he said, ‘‘ Well, how were they?’’ 

‘<They could not have been any better. They were 
fit for the king; they were fine.’’ 

‘*T am glad they were all right,’’ said the landlord. 






I then opened my grip and sat down at a desk and 
started to do some writing. Pretty soon a stout man 
about my age and build came in and went to the dining 
room. He had been there about three minutes when 
he came out and if he didn’t make things blue! | 
never heard such language. He swore like a pirate. 
He ordered his bill made out and said he would never 
stay in that hotel again if he had to sleep in the rail- 
road station. Never before had such a trick been 
played on him. Had bought three nice speckled trout 
from a boy that afternoon, took them to the hotel, 
ordered them cooked just as he liked them and that 
girl gave them to some dude traveling man and had 
the nerve and gall to bring him in the remains! 


A THREE-CORNERED SURPRISE. 

A group of four or five traveling men gathered in the 
lobby of the Oliver House at South Bend one rainy even 
ing recently and one of them spun this yarn: 

‘*T was in Nashville, dead broke, but I knew if I 
could get to Louisville I could make a deal that would 
put me on my feet. 

‘*My problem was to get to Louisville, and I wrote 
to a good friend of mine who was a reporter on a Louis- 


ville paper for a pass from Nashville to Louisville. He 
didn’t keep me waiting. Promptly came his reply. He 


couldn ’t get a pass issued to me, but he did send me his 
mileage book. I would have to impersonate him to ride 
on it. 

‘*Tt seems the railroads were watching transportation 
pretty closely, so as to prevent its sale or use by any- 
body except the one to whom issued. My friend told me 
all this, and it didn’t contribute much to my confidence, 
for I was new to the road. But I just had to get to 
Louisville, and it was too far to walk. 

‘*T got on the train and nervously waited for the 
conductor. It seemed hours before he reached the car 
I was in, and the only redeeming feature was that I was 
getting nearer to Louisville with every turn of the 
wheels. 

‘*That conductor was a mean looking fellow. Sour and 
grim—I’ll bet he never did smile. I handed him the 
mileage book, and tried to say ‘Louisville’ in an ordi- 





“And if he didn’t make things blue!” 


nary, casual way, but he didn’t hear me. Maybe my 
voice was weak. He looked at the book, read the name 
and the words, ‘Reporter, Louisville Journal.’ Then he 
growled, ‘Where?’ 

‘“T repeated, ‘Louisville’-—much louder than neces- 


sary. He pulled the mileage and handed it back to me 
to sign. All this time he seemed to be watching me in- 
tently. I finally made some marks that, if they did not 


look like the signature, did not resemble anything else. 

‘“‘The conductor folded the mileage, put it in his 
pocket, looked again at the name on the book as he 
handed it back to me, and said: 

“* ¢Did you know the city editor of the Journal is on 
the train?’ 

‘*T answered, ‘No; is that so? Where is he going?’ 

‘€*To Louisville. Come forward with me and l1’ll 
show you where he is. It’s a long ride. Might as well 
be together.’ 

‘«There was nothing else to do. We went forward. I 
was wondering what would happen when that editor 
failed to recognize me. 

‘*We stopped. A man was gazing out of the window. 
The conductor put his hand on his shoulder and re- 
marked: 

‘¢ «Mister, here’s one of your reporters!’ 

‘*The stranger turned, gave me a sunny smile of in- 
stant recognition, thrust out his hand, and warmly 
greeted me with, ‘Well, young man, going home? Did 
you get everything you went after?’ 

‘“The conductor looked us over. Then he walked on. 
Somehow he seemed to be disappointed about some- 
thing. 

‘When he had left our ear, I turned to the stranger 
who had saved me from being put off the train, and with 
a voice choked with gratitude, I said: 

‘¢ ¢T want to thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
I don’t know_how I can ever repay you. Of course 
you knew I was not one of your reporters—’ 

‘¢¢Tut, tut,’ he said. ‘I’m not the city editor of the 
Journal.’ ’’ 

MASON WARNER. 
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MARKING GUIDANCE ON HIGHWAYS IS GOOD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. — 


Perhaps no modern facility is oftener the subject of comment than is the auto 
mobile. This is due to the fact that the introduction of the automobile as a means 
of transportation has exerted a tremendous effect upon not only commerce but upon 
social life and community life in general. In the early days of the automobile its 
defects and imperfections necessarily restricted its field of activity to the cities and 
suburbs, or at most to those sections where good roads made rapid transit possible. 
The immense improvement in the construction of automobiles and in the building and 
maintenance of roads has opened up substantially all the highways of the world to 
automobile traffic. 

In the beginning it was true of the automobile, as it has been true of other inven- 
tions, that there were considerable opposition and antagonism to its introduction. 
Farmers and other rural residents were annoyed and in some cases exasperated by 
the lawlessness of automobile drivers and their transit through the rural communities 
was made anything but agreeable and rapid. To some extent this same antagonism 
exists in some localities, but in general it has been largely overcome. 

Extensive use of the automobile on the public highways has necessitated the enact 
ment of State laws and municipal ordinances limiting their speed and in other ways 
controlling their operation. Many of these laws are necessary and when properly 
When 
reasonable in their nature and enforced with an idea of restraining drivers who other- 


enforced cause no inconvenience or annoyance to law abiding automobilists. 


wise would run their automobiles at a speed dangerous to residents along the high 
ways and to other occupants of the road, these laws deserve the support of all law 
abiding citizens. They have, however, in some instances been transformed into 
engines of oppression that may become in wrong hands a species of extortion also. 
Some of the smaller cities and villages have enacted ordinances that when enforeed 


in all their provisions return considerable revenues to their coffers. 


Strangers Can Not Know Local Ordinances. 

The immense distances that automobilists may travel—over many counties or even 
states—in the course of a day or two make it impossible for them to acquire definite 
knowledge regarding the state speed regulations, to say nothing of the many local 
ordinances of the numerous small communities through which they must pass. In 
common fairness these smaller communities should post in conspicuous places notices 
of their regulations as warnings to transient automobilists in order that those who are 
disposed to abide by the laws may net inadvertently violate them and thus be sub 
jected to fines. 

While, of course, a great many of these smaller communities have taken the precau- 
tion here suggested, vet quite the reverse is true in some of them. Instead of warn- 
ing automobilists of the speed limit they have taken no pains to inform them, but have 
set ‘‘traps’’ and posted concealed watchers to spy upon violators of their ordinances 
with a direct purpose of increasing the revenues to be derived from fines imposed. 


From the viewpoint of community development the best advertisement that any 
rural or other community can have is a spirit of welcome manifested by it toward 
strangers from all sections. The automobilist speeding across the country is a keen 
observer of conditions and public sentiment in the localities through which he goes. 
Generally he has a wide acquaintance that is constantly extending; and scenery, auto 
mobile laws, roads and other matters of common interest are subjects of frequent con- 
versation among automobilists. Consequently antagonism against automobilists and a 
spirit of oppression displayed by a community are quickly made known to thousands 
of other automobilists through the clubs and other organizations to which they belong. 
This is the worst kind of advertising that any community can have and in the end it 
will prove to be so expensive that it can not be paid for by the few fines that are 
returned from the enforcement of those oppressive ordinances. 


Pleased Visitors Speak Well of the Community. 

In striking contrast to the attitude here suggested is that of some localities where 
each corner of the principal highways is marked by a conspicuous and durable sigu 
giving in brief but comprehensive form exactly the information that is wanted by 
the transient automobilist. The rural community development club that makes the 
posting and maintaining of these signs a part of its duties is advertising its com- 
munity and its people as liberal and generous in welcoming strangers and enlighten- 
ing and enterprising in their attitude toward progress and improvement. 

The amount of automobile traffic will not be reduced by any system of oppressive 
laws and ordinances. All that these oppressive measures can possibly do is to drive 
this traffic into more welcome channels. That is to say, the community that imposes 
unjust restrictions upon automobile traffic will merely succeed in driving these visitors 
to other communities. 

The immense sums of money that are distributed by traveling automobilists already 
contribute considerably to the trade, profit and prosperity of the smaller communities. 
These sums will increase from year to year, and undoubtedly improvement of high 
ways, improvement of hotel facilities and of other facilities for accommodating 
transients in the rural communities will prove to be splendid investments for citizens 
and communities that are so farseeing as to anticipate developments in that direction. 

The care with which automobiles are driven will constantly increase, the dangers 
involved in their operation will be so reduced and their cost will be so lessened that 
the greater part of the population will become owners and users of this means of 
transportation for business and pleasure. Consequently no community can afford to 
be so benighted as to shut itself off from the material and social benefits to be derived 
from automobile visitors. Every community development club and all enterprising 
and progressive citizens in every community should exert themselves to prevent the 
enacting of oppressive legislation that is more in keeping with the backwoods than 
with the modern enterprising and -progressive community. 













DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE Rotary Club, of Superior, Wis., has been 
doing a great deal of community development work in the 
way of helping the farmers to increase the grade of their 
hive stock. Recently the club bought ‘‘ Rotary Queen,’’ 
a Holstein nine months old and the product of thirty 
four years of the best breeding. This heifer is the 
property of the elub and will be offered as a prize to 
some of the dairymen in the vicinity of Superior. Cattle 
already bought by the club represent a value of approxi- 
mately $10,000. This dairy stock will be distributed 
among the farmers of approved credit who have applied 
to the club for the benefits of the rural credits plan that 
it has put into operation. Under this plan the farmer 
who wants to secure stock is given three services: 1— 
The service of an expert buyer to secure the cattle. 2— 
A saving in the buying and shipping cost of from $20 
to $25 a head. %8—He has the advantage of securing his 
cattle on long time payments. This work of the Rotary 
Club is caleulated to cover the grass lands of north 
western Wisconsin with valuable dairy herds. 

* * * 


THE ALPENA (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce is con- 
stantly on the lookout for means and methods of improv- 
ing conditions in its community. In its latest bulletin 
on the subject of chautauqua appears the following 
statement that must be of interest to other communities 
that have undertaken to provide this form of entertain- 
ment annually: 

‘*Last year a local chautauqua association undertook 
to establish in this city a summer chautauqua that would 
give to our people the very best of talent that the Red- 
path Bureau had the reputation of carrying throughout 
its circuit. After the contract had been signed and the 
work of raising the guaranty commenced, the difficulty 
of the undertaking became apparent from misunderstand- 
ing of the quality of the entertainment and the character 
of the chautauqua. To the credit, however, of the citi- 
zens of Alpena and the hard and persistent efforts of 
the officers and members of the local association, the week 
was a most successful one, and left an almost universal 
desire to continue the chautauqua as an annual institu- 
tion. This year there is no hesitancy on the part of 
those who attended last year, and we are promised a week 
of splendid attractions in lectures, music, the drama 
ete. that will be a pleasure and an intellectual benefit to 
those who attend. The chautauqua has an elevating in- 
fluence in the community and should be welcomed and 
patronized and encouraged for this reason. It gives to 
us music and literature of high order, it brings to us 





broad-minded men, speaking upon subjects that are of 
vital importance, it brings us vision of the world and 
elevates in our minds the standards of useful lives; it 
brings to our city those messages from the living voice 
that inspire our youth to higher ideals and nobler aspi- 
rations. The money spent for a season ticket to the 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. Tell us 
what you think of this plan. 





PRICE IS GENERALLY A RELIABLE 
MEASURE OF VALUE. 


Natural laws are not set aside at the behest of 
the mail order house; nor is the average mail order 
merchant superior in point of character or ability 
to the average merchant. In fact, the probability 
is that he is inferior in both respects; and it is also 
probable that if the mail order merchant under- 
took to conduct a store in the rural community 
those consumers who now buy from him by mail 
would not patronize him face to face. 

In some inscrutable way ink, type and paper ap- 
pear to lend a virtue and give a semblance of truth 
to statements that if spoken orally to the person 
addressed would excite his ridicule if not his indig- 
nation at being thought an ‘“‘easy mark.’’ Would 
he believe his local retailer if the latter habitually 
claimed to sell his goods ‘“‘below cost and at a 
positive loss’? We think not! 

Mail order merchandising is of precisely the same 
character and in many cases it is carried on by the 
same class of people that used to visit the farm 
houses of the country with packs on.their backs. 
The local merchant could not ‘“‘meet’’ the pack 
peddier competition, but the mail order house prac- 
tically eliminated it from the rural highways by 
transferring it to the city mail order ‘‘emporiums.” 

The same appeals to the greed for “bargains” 
and the same willingness to truckle to the varieties 
and weaknesses of humanity that characterized the 
pack peddler of old are written large in the cata- 
logs of the modern mail order houses; and, it may 
be added, the same people who were ‘‘taken in’ by 
the peddlers of the highways are the victims of 
the ‘cat’? houses of the cities. 











chautauqua is well spent and it is hoped that no one 
who can afford to attend will miss this really great week 
of entertainment. ’’ 

* * * 

THE PEOPLE of Amenia (N. Y.), with a view of stimu- 
lating codperative recreation celebrate each year a Field 
Day. The association in charge of Amenia’s field day 
has published a booklet in which are set down these 
principles which must control in any movement to check 
the exodus from the country to the city: 

1—You have got to make the country as attractive socially 
as the city if you want to keep the young folks on the farms. 

2—There’s a good deal of work in the country, but most 
of our boys and girls have forgotten how to play. 

3—Baseball is a splendid game, but it isn’t the only one. 
Every healthy boy should be interested in at least half a 
dozen others. Don’t merely watch others play games; play 
them yourself! 

4—You can’t drink strong drink and be an athlete. Get 
your boys interested in honest and healthy sports, and save 
them from drink and dissipation. 

5—Contests and competitions are not the main thing. 
“The strong compete and grow stronger; the weak look on 
and grow weaker.” The main thing is play. Learn the 
great lesson that play is just as necessary for your sons as 
work. 

6—The community should help to run its own recreations. 
Its festivals should be, not only for the people, but of and by 
the people. 

* * * 

IN THE ‘‘Community Builder’’ for last week the plans 
of the people of Amherst, Ohio, for celebrating old home 
week were given somewhat in detail. Celebrations of 
this kind appealed to a great many communities and 
when carried out have afforded excellent opportunities 
for stimulating codperation in community development 
of various kinds. Recently the executive committee of 
the Hammonton (N. J.) Board of Trade met to discuss 
plans for an old home week celebration. In accordance 
with the reports of the committees on entertainment, 
publicity and advertising the date of the celebration was 
fixed as the first week in September, beginning Thursday, 
September 1, and ending September 7, Labor Day. Very 
satisfactory progress is being made in working up the 
program. The Board of Trade will occupy one full day 
of the celebration and the women through the Civie Club, 
the Women’s Political Union, the W. C. T. U. and other 
organizations will oceupy one day, dividing the time to 
suit themselves. The Grange will occupy a full day 
and the Red Men have signified their intention of par- 
ticipating. The Hammonton Band Girl Pioneers of 
America also have prepared a unique program fo occupy 
a half day, affording amusement and instruction for the 
crowds. The Rod and Gun Club and the Canoe Club also 


will participate officially in the celebration. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





The Fearless Retail Association Secretary, With a Concrete Example—Tabloid Drama for Conventions—System in an 
Empire State Yard—Time, Labor and Money Saving Devices in Practical Use. 


COURAGEOUS FIGURES ON THE FIRING LINE. 


We have it on good authority that peace hath her 
victories and lowly trade her heroes, and on occasion 
we run into some of them in the flesh. For example, 
pick out the secretary of a State retail lumber associ- 
ation who has served during the last few years and 
the chances are you are meeting a heroic soul that 
has looked Uncle Sam’s indictment gun right in the 
muzzle with calmness, even though he did know it 
was loaded. This has taken some nerve on the part 
of the secretaries. Look them over. Without excep- 
tion you will find them to be men of capabilities who 
have been trying honestly to forward the interests of 
their ay ag CN and to do it legally. It takes real 
courage to do this when apparently the machinery of 
Government has had especial deadfalls out for them. 
This work may not be as spectacular as to face the 
spvt-sputting of the enemy’s ordnance, and it may noi 
result in the pleasant and geographically extensive 
osculation that came to certain of our Spanish war 
heroes, but it took real backbone to stick by the asso- 
ciations while the prosecutions fizzed and busted all 
around. 

Some of us think the associations have not been 
given a square deal in the past, but for that reason all 
the more honor is due the men who did the best they 
could to accomplish that which the associations wished 
accomplished and which they believed they had a per- 
fect right to do. The very peculiar conditions that 
have menaced these organizations and men are not 
entirely gone yet, but the absurdity of the whole 
thing seems to be more apparent, and in comparison 
with the past the future is as bright as though it had 
just been daubed with a fresh coat of paint. We will 
take heart of hope, swat our tom-tom a couple of 
times, and struggle along toward what we hope to be 
the commercial New Jerusalem. 


Their Controlling Influences. 


When we get there and begin erecting statues and 
passing resolutions the secretaries ought to come in 
for the credit they have coming. These appear to be 
days of organization when some kind of mechanics is 
necessary for making any advance or for getting any- 
thing done. It would take a bold man or one with a 
mean disposition or a great lack of information to say 
that the retailers’ associations have not accomplished 
a large part of the advance that has been made in the 
larger aspects of our business during. the last few 
years. And a big part of this was due to the secre- 
taries. They have been handicapped by the feverish 
desire for righteousness that soceke politicians have 
felt burning in their souls and by the indifference of 
some of the men they have tried to help. But in spite 
of this they have accomplished much in the way of 
solidifying the feeling of retailers that ours is a great 
business and that it has to work in these days by 
codperation instead of by the old individualism that 
it started with. In fact, they have taught us to sing 
the college ditty, ‘‘Cheer, cheer, the gang’s all here; 
wottinell do we care now.’’ It is not their fault if 
some dense public officers have misunderstood the 
meaning and intent of this beautiful song,.and have 
thought that we intended to perform in a gangster 
spirit. 

An Exemplification. 

This little tribute to the secretaries has been 
dammed up in our soul for some time and was finally 
let loose by a brief call upon K. C. Evarts, at say eg 
N. Y., secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. (I think I hae all the 
sections of the name switched out on to the main line 
in the right order.) Every little while some dealer 
or other without provocation on my part would men- 
tion the fact that the State association was a very live 
one and was doing good work, largely because Mr. 
Evarts, the secretary, was that kind of a fellow. This 
is a little unusual, for an institution or a man has to 
be pretty good and very satisfactory before people 
make such special mention. So I called on Mr. Evarts, 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, fer the purpose 
of telling him that he was all right, if perchance that 
information might interest him. Mr. Evarts is so sys- 
tematic a fellow and has his office reduced to such 
complete systems that I half expected him to take 
down file S, open to Secretary, and insert a piece of 
paper with this written on it: ‘‘Secretary; dealers 
reported as saying he is all right.’’ But he did nothing 
of the kind. I presume if he keeps record of such 
things it is in a private file under his hat. Mr. Evarts 
is a big fellow with a big smile and a big welcome. 
He sat in his office with his coat off and his sleeves 
rolled up and his calabash steamed up and was wading 
into more documents than are on evidence in a juicy 
high-society breach of promise suit. 

“*T’ve been trying to get hold of a list of all the 
dealers in the State,’’ he remarked, pointing at a pile 
of replies. ‘‘There are a couple of things I have to 
look out for in this pleasant little pursuit; one is to 
be sure that if I write the Jones Lumber Company 
to ask if the middle initial is Q or X I don’t by some 
oversight make a statement that an ambitious prose- 





cuting attorney can twist into a conspiracy to restrain 
competition, and the other is to make my statements 
strong and urgent enough so that the dealers will an- 
swer. I sent out about 400 inquiries a while ago, 
asking for the names of all the retail yards in the 
State. These change frequently in small towns, and 
unless I happen to blow in there myself I don’t hear 
about it. We carried a man on our lists for two years 
after his death. I’m trying to keep these lists accurate, 
and it can’t be done without the help of the dealers 
themselves. I have gotten in that pile of answers you 
see there probably fifty or seventy-five.’’ 


Planning a Convention Away Ahead. 


Already K. C. Evarts was planning for the convention, 
though it was six months away at that time. I reckon 
this is what accounts for a successful convention as 
well as any other kind of an effort. Nothing much 
that I know of, except trouble, makes much of a splash 
unless° somebody does some hard thinking and some 
eareful arranging of details. John R. Mott, who is 
probably one of the best organizers in the world, 
attributes much of his remarkable success in his big 
campaigns to having every detail worked out ahead 
of time and having some definite man responsible for 
some one thing. Certain men responsible for conven- 
tions that have proved dull and lacking in hold upon 
the members might take a leaf out of his notebook 

Mr. Evarts was thinking about some entertainment 
features and mentioned the fact that a number of 
associations have tried out plays given by amateurs 
as a feature of their conventions. 

‘This is a good stunt,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ but I’ve been 
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a little doubtful about them because of the amount of 
time they require in preparation. Some that I’ve seen 
have been funny, but not because the play amounted 
to much. Clever fellows have been cast for the parts, 
and they got up and pulled a lot of more or less rough 
and funny stuff and let it go at that. If I should try 
giving a play here I’d have a bad time finding enough 
fellows in the lumber yards of the town with talent 
who would be willing to give the time to working 
it up.’’ 

This is something that deserves a little attention 
now that a number of associations are rather thinking 
about playlets for their conventions. Those who have 
had any experience with amateur plays, I think, will 
agree with me that they are not the same thing viewed 
from the front that they are when viewed by the man- 
ager responsible for them. Most of us go to a play 
and see professional actors pull off their piece in such 
an easy, natural way that it seems as though anybody 
could do it. But this lacks a long shot of being the 
case. Those actors have the thing worked out until 
they know every second what they are going to do, 
how they are going to stand, the very expression they 
are going to have on their faces. ‘This is different 
from trusting to luck and cleverness. A regular actor 
that tries something on his own hook about once 
generally finds himself in the street with painful im- 
pressions of the manager’s toe about him. 


The Playlet as a Convention Attraction. 


It is our guess that few attractions are so good in 
the way of entertainment at a convention as a play 
cleverly given by amateurs, and certainly nothing so 
resembles a large piece of cheese as the same play 
poorly put on. The secretary having such a thing in 
mind ought to expect that if ‘it is successful it is going 


to mean a whale of work for the fellows taking the 
parts, and that it will have to be directed by somebody 
who knows a little about the art. You wouldn’t expect 
a blacksmith to be much of a hand at filling teeth 
unless he studied the thing a little. <A friend of mine 
who has pretty good lue kk putting on amateur plays 
says that for a play lasting an hour there ought to be 
thirty hours’ practice. This sounds like a long time, 
but unless the thing is going to be done in pretty good 
shape it would better not be done at all. Which is 
true of most of the other things that go into a conven- 
tion. Generally the banquet is a success, and it is 
staged by caterers who know how. Maybe all the rest 
of the affair would go as well if those having the 
different things to do took as much pains with “their 
parts. 

But all this is thrown in extra and would have been 
held in reserve a while longer if I had not found that 
Mr, Evarts was thinking of such things. He got me 
started, and it occurred to me that perhaps other seere- 
taries are algo thinking along the same lines. These 
conventions are so important and are so capable of 
doing large amounts of good that every department of 
them is worth hard thought. 


A FRATERNAL ENTERPRISE. 


Rochester is a good sized city, as cities go, and sup- 
ports no small amount of industry. So as a matter 
of course it has some money invested in the dispensing 
of lumber. I asked Mr. Evarts to mention a yard 
that would be representative where I could see con- 
siderable in a short time, for it was going to be out 
of the question for me to get around to see everybody, 
much as I should like to do that. Mr. Evarts said 
that was a hard question, and after thinking a minute 
he said IT would make no mistake in seeing Whiting 
Morse, of the William B. Morse Lumber Company. I 
always hate to pick out just one or two yards in a eity, 
for this seems rather to imply that the rest were not 
worth Visiting. 3ut I am asking the rest of the 
Rochester yards not to think that I hold this opinion. 
How could I, when I’ve never seen them? 

The William B. Morse Lumber Company is composed, 
I believe, of seven brothers, though the names of only 
six appear on the letter head. These six are W. S. 
Morse, president; C. C. Morse, vice president; H. C. 
Morse, treasurer; W. C. Morse, secretary; J. P. Morse 
and F. G. Morse. On the other side of the letter head, 
as though to balance these six men, are the names 
of six companies. These are William B. Morse & Sons, 
Otis Lumber Company, Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Morse Sash & Door Company, Piedmont Land & Lumber 
Company and the Morse Land & Lumber Company. 
That, I submit, is something of a hand to hold. The 
first four are located in Rochester and all of them are 
big concerns. 

When I went into the office and asked the girl behind 
the wicket if Whiting Morse was in she pointed with 
her finger, just like that, and there was a big man 
standing right beside me with his hands full of mail. 
I explained who I was and according to long habit 
added that I had nothing to sell. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is an old friend in this office, so I reckon 
naming it as my boss would have been enough to 
establish me. 


Observations of an Efficiency Expert. 


‘“You will find that I am a crank,’’ was Mr. Morse’s 
terrifying remark as he led the way into the inner 
office. ‘‘I am a crank on efficiency. I try to keep 
thinking about ways for putting the business across 
with less labor, and any scheme that seems at all pos- 
sible gets stored up until winter time when the business 
slacks up a little. We keep a machinist in the mill all 
the time to sharpen tools and to file saws and to do 
such other things of that kind. He doesn’t have to 
work very hard during the winter, so he and I try 
working out some of these things. Some of them are 
all right and some are not. I1’ll show you a few of 
them when I take you out into the yard. 

‘*There is one thing I’d like to suggest to your paper, 
and that is that it give us some good articles on dry 
kilns. Certainly I’ve not found out much about them 
and we’ve been looking for that kind of stuff. We 
have five in the yards and they are of about three 
different patterns; and still none of them is as good 
as I should like. I’m interested in this new scheme 
of drying lumber in what are really air-tight boilers. 
It is kept there a few hours under steam pressure, and 
then it is dried by creating a vacuum. This sounds 
to me like a pretty good scheme, except that I should 
think the plant would be expensive. It seems to be 
pretty well fixed that steam will have to be used for 
softening the acids and the sap in lumber to make 
it dry rapidly; and if I can guess anything about the 
trend in this matter the next four or five years are 
going to see a big change in the amount of lumber 
kiln-dried. I think there'll be changes in the drying 
at the mill and in the drying at retail yards. Unless 
I’m badly off people are going to want their stock 
dried better, more of it sent out seasoned, and dried 
in a way that will not bake the life out of it. I’m 
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eager to see just how it turns out. There has been 
a lot of study on this thing, and I expect to see it 


result in some important changes during the next few 


years.’? 
Improving on the Order Book. 


One of the changes that have been introduced in the 
Morse office is an order blank that has displaced the 
old order book. The order book has its place, and we 
should not mind seeing a memorial tablet erected to it 
on the wall of some historic old office, say the oflice 
near the mountains of Ararat where that ancient sea- 
man, Noah, purchased the material for building the 
good ship Ark. This may be joking about a serious 
matter, for I know well that order books are used in 
scores of yards and give fair satisfaction. Also there 
are managers who have sought earnestly without find- 
ing anything better to take their place. But Mr. Morse 
thinks he has a scheme that is worth several order 
books. This is a pad with duplicate orders, with each 
original and duplicate carrying the same serial number, 
A sheet of carbon paper is put between so that the 
order is written but once. Then the original goes to 
the yard office, and the duplicate goes to the man who 
loads the wagon, the shipper as he is called here. He 
puts his name on the slip and makes such other nota- 
tion as may be required. The load is checked and the 
checker’s initials go on it also. Then this slip goes 
back to the yard office, where it is placed with the 
original, and these make a permanent record. The 
original is kept in the office so the office man can know 
how to direct his forces. These originals are filed in 
boxes that stand on the desk, showing by their location 
whether they are unfilled, filled but not compared, or 
completed and ready for filing. The value of this 
system is not that it does away with the order book 
itself. There would be no especial virtue in kicking 
out a book cover if all the lame old methods it stood 
for were kept. The value is in doing away with 
several copyings of the order, each taking time and 
each offering a chance for mistakes. 


Humane Care of One Class of Servants. 


Mr. Morse mentioned that the last time a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was in the 
Morse place of business he himself was yard foreman. 
Later when we were going through the stables he said 
casually that at one time he was stable boss and man- 
aged the drivers and was a kind of superintending 
valet to the whole transportation system. I like to 
find men who have worked up to the quarterdeck from 
the forecastle. Mr. Morse knew well enough, certainly, 
that he would never have to make his living currying 
horses or bossing Italians out in the yard. But his 
experience out there never hurt him, and it would be 
our guess that he finds it several degrees easier to get 
by with his work in the office because he knows how 
to shove boards and pull leather. 

That stable, by the way, was something of a revela- 
tion in the matter of taking care of horses. Mr. Morse 
remarked that the company had always made it a point 
to take care of its horses as though they were about 
the same as people. Naturally he didn’t mean that 
there were tiled bathrooms and mahogany bedsteads 
and sterling silver salad forks for Dobbin to use, but 
the place could hardly have been cleaner or more sani- 
tary if the barn had been the home of people. The 
floors are all of brick, and there are drains with iron 
covers that can easily be taken out to permit flushing 
out with a hose. The place was so clean that it seemed 
perfectly natural to see the drivers sitting around 
eating their dinners while the four-legged workers 
lunched on corn and oats. 

There is a stable boss who has charge of the place 
much as Mr. Morse used to in his younger days. This 
man apparently has a pretty easy time, but it is my 
guess that he earns his money as much as anybody 
does. He has to be responsible for the drivers. It is 
his job to see that every team has a driver, and if it 
does not he is expected to elimb on and do the deliver- 
ing. Then if a horse is sick he is likely to be on duty 
forty-eight hours at a stretch. Which makes his job 
somewhat different. 


Cutting Mill and Loading Features. 


About the first place we visited was the cutting mill, 
where the heavy sticks are worked and where oak 
flooring is made. This is practically an outdoor mill, 
for there are big doors in the sides that slide clear 
back. When the weather is warm enough, which is a 
pretty large part of the year, these doors are kept open 
so that stuff can be taken directly off of the wagon 
and then loaded on to the wagon again as it comes 
from the machine. Much of the lumber that is to be 
worked in this mill is loaded on to trucks and run in 
by hand. The power is steam, and the fuel is coal 
part of the time and shavings part of the time, depend- 
ing on the price for the shavings and sawdust. 

In addition to the barnful of horses there are .a 
couple of heavy trucks to help with the delivery; but 
the thing I want to talk about in this connection is 
not the truck but rather the way it is loaded. Mr. 
Morse is not the only man who has found out that if a 
truck is to be made to pay it has to be kept delivering 
all the- time, but he has devised a rather different 
way for shifting the load from the loading wagon over 
to the power wagon. This is commonly done by means 
of rollers and a crank; but Mr. Morse explained that 
if this is to be successful there must be a cement plat- 
form so that the two vehicles may be the same hight. 
This, he said, would cost more than the tackle he has 
installed. His device is a short steel beam put up over 
a driveway. Then two chain-hoists depend from this 
beam. A heavy iron bar is put under the load on the 
wagon at the front and another at the back, and these 
are fastened to a kind of singletree on the chain block. 








“Kx. C. Evarts is planning for the convention.” 


Only a few moments are needed to hitch this thing on, 
and a couple of men can snake it up into the air with 
little trouble. It is left hanging there until the truck 
comes back, and the loading wagon can be loaded again. 
It is just as easy to lower the load on to the truck 
as to lift it off the wagon. The advantage of these 
two hitches in lifting the load off is that they keep 
the lumber bunched in shape. The bars underneath 
keep it lying flat, and the two of them keep the ends 
from bending down and looking as tousled as a football 
warrior’s hair. 
Improved Yard Devices. 


The yard is pretty large considering the fact that it 
is within two or three blocks of the downtown retail 
district of a city of a quarter of a million people, but 
even at that the big stock crowds the space and makes 
high piles a necessity. This called out an invention 
or two. A very simple one is a heavy iron bar that is 
stuck in the end of the pile directly over the wagen 
from which the lumber is taken. Spaces are always 
left for the purpose of letting the air circulate, so it 
is not hard to find a place for the bar. Then it is 
used as a fulcrum over which to pry the stick so that 
it can be raised away up into the air with very little 
effort. Mr. Morse said this simple device makes it 
possible to put the piles up four feet higher than could 
be done without it. 

Where lumber is shoved from the ear to the pile or 
bin it is a common practice to use a carpenter’s 
‘‘horse’’? with giraffe legs over which to push the 
boards. This is a necessity, for if the shed is built 
clese to the track so that the lumber can be pushed 
over without such a thing it will be next to impossible 
to get it out at all; there will not be enough navigation 
room. The Morse variation on this device is a couple 
of standards with two crossbars. The lower bar is to 
hold the machine together, and the upper one can be 
varied in hight as the pile grows. A ‘‘horse’’ would 
be useless after the pile got a little above it, but this 
machine can have its crossbar raised, whereupon it is 
as good as new. 

But the pride of Mr. Morse’s heart is the ‘‘ bumping 
board.’’ This may sound like part of the initiation 
apparatus of a secret society, but it isn’t. It is a 
2-inch plank 14 inches wide fitted in slots on the front 
posts of the shed. This is raised until it is extending 
above the pile by its own width or a little less. Then 
the boards to be piled are dragged over the edge of this 
plank, much better than dragging them over the edge 
of the pile itself, the ends are shoved up against it, 
and the boards dropped. This makes the front of the 
pile even enough for practical purposes, and it cer- 
tainly does save time. Mr. Morse made a conservative 
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estimate and said it saved 20 cents a thousand on 
handling expense, but some other dealers place the 
saving much higher. The thing is easily put on. A 2x6 
is fastened to the front of each post with wood screws. 
Pieces of pipe cut 2 inches long are placed over the 
screw between the 2x6 and the post to make the slot, 
and the only care needed is to keep the screws on 
adjoining posts from coming opposite each other; if 
they are opposite it is impossible to get the plank out. 
The support is simple and consists of a chain hooked 
to the post and over a spike in the bumping board 


Economy in a Portable Saw. 

While we are on this subject of labor-saving 
wrinkles we may as well mention the portable electri¢ 
saw. Perhaps the readers of this article may get the 
notion that. Mr. Morse is a dyed-in-the-wool inventor 
with no other big interest in the business. If such is 
the case I have done him an injustice, for as I see it 
he has put these things over in his spare moments. 
They are only side issues and are worked out because 
they will help him do business that much better. 

But to come back to the saw: The-yard uses a large 
amount of western hemlock that comes in by canal 
boats. In fact, a branch of the canal runs directly 
into the yard, and 85 percent or more of the hemlock 
used comes by boat. This is the first. yard I have yet 
discovered that makes any great use of the canal, but 
it is so large and uses such a big amount of this lumber 
that it can handle cargo lots in good shape. When 
I was in the yard a cargo was lying on the bank just 
where it had been shoved off the boat, and the stitks 
were of all lengths mixed together in no end of con- 
fusion. In addition to being of all sizes and lengths 
this stuff is not sized. In these days calls for that kind 
of lumber are very few, so when an order came in the 
stuff would be loaded out of the pile—naturally the 
sizes and lengths are sorted when the stuff is piled— 
and hauled to the mill. Here it would have to be un- 
loaded and run through the machine and loaded up 
again. This, Mr. Morse said, cost the company about 
$2.50 a thousand. : 

Here is where the portable saw comes in. The yard 
is wired with underground wires that come up every 
little way and issue in plug boxes. The saw has a long 
cable, much like that used by Dr. Davis for his portable 
derricks in the Cross, Austin & Ireland yard, in Brook- 
lyn, and draws its power from these plug boxes. The 
saw itself is mounted upon a sled that can be pulled 
around by a team anywhere it is needed. A gang of 
men will take down a pile, size it, and repile the lumber 
at a cost of about $1 a thousand. This means a saving 
of $1.50 a thousand over the old way, and this amounts 
to something in the course of a year, considering the 
great amount of hemlock sold. The sawdust is sold 
for enough to pay for the power. 

Hints for Other Yards. 

Other departments of this big plant are interesting, 
such as the timber yard with its tremendous derrick 
that handles the big sticks used by the customers of 
this yard and to supply the jobbing trade. The hard- 
wood yard has more hardwoods than I had seen in one 
place for some moons. The sash and door warehouse 
has a huge stock and is well fitted to keep the stuff 
clean and free from twist. But these things are more 
or less what one may see anywhere. The thing that 
took my attention all the way through was the number 
and ingenuity of the devices I have described. Most 
of them are as easily installed and as useful in small 
yards as here, and this is not always or often true of 
such things. In many cases the big yard can afford 
expensive machinery to save a small margin of waste, 
because it handles so much that this margin amounts 
to large sums in the course of the year. 

Mr. Morse and his brothers, I reckon, put over their 
improvements for the good of their own yard, but that 
doesn’t keep them from being missionaries. Anything 
that helps us to do business more efficiently is mis- 
sionary work and proves the principle of the associa- 
tion idea—that we’ve got to work together. Most of 
us see our shed is no good and are content to remark 
tlfat it is ‘‘a damp, poor place for lumber,’’ and let 
it go at that. A man who sees where his tackle is off 
and straightway starts working to put it on is an 
example worth more to us common dubs than a Govern 
ment job would be. 





CONSIDER HOME NEEDS FIRST. 


In deciding what product to manufacture from his 
stand the farmer or other timberland owner should 
first consider his own needs for fuel, fence posts and 
rails, split shingles, construction material for barns 
and sheds, or even interior finish for a new house. If 
a woodlot owner has more dead timber than he can 
use himself or dispose of to his neighbors, he should 
consider making one or more of the following products 
to be sold to dealers, railroads, or manufacturing 
plants: poles, sawlogs, hewn ties, slack cooperage bolts, 
tannin extract cordwood, mine timbers, and cordwood 
for brickyards, lime kilns, brass factories, iron foun- 
dries, ete. Any of these products can be made with the 
tools kept on every farm. 

Manufacture of lumber on the ground requires a 
portable sawmill. Portable shingle and stave mills can 
also be obtained. Such an outfit would be warranted 
only if there were enough timber to insure several 
years’ operations. Owners of portable mills, how- 
ever, often buy timber when there is enough: to war- 
rant a set-up. Moreover, there may be a custom saw- 
mill or one operated in connection with a lumber yard 
or woodworking plant in the neighborhood. Stave, 
heading, and shingle mills may often furnish a market 
for logs. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Advantage to the Small Yard of a “Pocket” Planing Mill—A Convenient Contract Blank and Sales Ticket That Gives 
Satisfaction—To Announce Prize Winners Next Week. 


MACHINERY FOR THE SMALL YARD. 


MICH. 


Much has been written in commendation of the ‘‘ pocket 
planing mill’’ but few of the articles written seem to 
contain anything like a description of an outfit suitable 
for the yard in the small town. Ours is a little town of 
1,400 people and ever since electric power has been avail- 
able—about ten years—we have operated a shop in con- 
nection with the yard and would as soon think of running 
a yard without a shed as without the shop. However, the 
man who does not want to work should not invest a penny 
in machines for, while these little mills are work savers, 
they are just as surely work makers. 

We have a 27 inch band saw, post boring machine, 
swing cut-off saw, turning lathe, dise sander and a com- 
bination saw table that we run with a 5 h.p. electric 
motor, all housed in a building 20x40 feet. These 
machines are so belted that any single machine can re- 
ceive all the power for we have found that the rip saw 
especially will many times require every bit of power 
there is in a motor of this size. We make all our win- 
dow frames and odd single sash besides other numberless 
jobs that could not be covered except by special deserip- 
tion. 

The mandrel on the saw table is provided with an 
extra long stub which permits the use of dado saws and a 


KALKASKA, 


head for which we have an assortment of knives for 
sticking sash material etc. For tenoning we use two 


saws with a collar between, cut the pieces to exact length 
and stand them up sadintien to work. We have several 
boards of different lengths which have a rib on the outer 
edge that engages a groove at the outer edge of the saw 
table which we use for straightening or jointing material. 
With these we can straighten a 16-foot board as easily 
as a short one, and a board can be cut tapering as easily 
as to rip it straight. In fact many kinds of work 
ean be done on a machine of this kind that to describe 
them in detail would be a difficult if not impossible un- 
dertaking. The other machines above enumerated do not 
need any ‘ial deseription, but work will be found for 
each and every of them. 

The yard that has equipment of this nature will never 
be bothered with off-grade, waney edged, crooked stock, 
for all of this can be worked up and made to pay a profit 
instead of a loss. Carpenters soon learn that it is much 
easier to order a few pieces of frieze and have it come to 
the job perfectly straight, cut to correct width and rab- 
bet than it is to do it by hand; and so on down through 
the whole list of requirements for the entire building. We 
find that the ability to furnish the door and window 
frames promptly, no matter how odd the size or how much 
out of ordinary width of jamb, generally sells the doors 
and windows and quite often paves the way for other 
business. 

It is beyond our comprehension how the yard man in 
the small town can contentedly sit in idleness and wait 
for the customer who perhaps never comes. The pocket 
planing mill will turn this lost time into money and in 
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To Announce Prize Winners. 


The prize winners in the Retail Methods Contest 
for July will be announced next week. The 
continues to grow in interest and this department 


contest 


is proving of much value to the retail lumber trade. 


The contest for August will close next week and 
the September contest will begin in the issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for September 5. 


the 

as follows: 
First prize, $15, cash, 

a plan, method, device 


Prizes in September contest will be awarded 
for best letter describing 
or experience 
the 
for making more attractive the aniual association 


in connection 


with a retail lumber yard, or best suggestion 
meetings. 
Second prize, $10, cash, 
Third prize, $5, cash, 
Five 
letters of merit. 


for second best letter. 
for third best letter. 
special prizes of $2 each for five other 
The contest is open for anyone connected with a 
retail yard in the United States or 
If sketches or photographs are 
letters will be illustrated. 
All letters submitted for the contest will receive 


prompt attention. 


Canada. 
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the lean years which are bound to come the despised 
little shop will nearly if not entirely make his living and 
that, too, without antagonizing his carpenter friends. 
J. C. FRENCH, 
N. A. French & Son. 





CONVENIENT CONTRACT BLANK AND SALES 


TICKET. 
BEAVER Dam, Wis. 
Enclosed I am sending you one of our contract blanks 
which has worked out to excellent satisfaction, and is the 
result of fourteen years of persistent endeavor to perfect 
a method by which the builder or contractor can check 
up and be checked up in return on the various deliveries. 
Our estimates are made in a tight bound book. When 
sold they are so marked and copied in our loose leaf 


contract book, showing page of original estimate. These 
are numbered and indexed. Kindly note the column 
at the extreme right. This we have found to be ex- 


ceptionally convenient, as our yard man can readily un 
derstand where to locate any particular stock for which 
customer 


our may have expressed a preference. I am 
likewise enclosing our triplicate sales ticket. Kindly 
note the number, 14908, is indicated on the contract 
sheet. When all are delivered at one time the item is 
checked; if only part, it is so marked. The triplicate, 
which is the yellow copy, is blank (no printing except 
ticket number), and is kept in our office as a memo 


randum for the return of the original, which in turn is 





signed by the contractor or builder and returned by the 
teamster. The yard foreman or his assistant puts his 
initials on each ticket and the builder or contractor 
keeps the duplicate, which is pink. 

| wish furthermore to call your 
item on this sales ticket, which, not being in the orig- 
inal contract, was charged in Journal 15, page 1712. 
The number of this ticket is also found on the margin 
in the journal, making a complete cross reference. 

I want to mention the advantage in the terms. These 
are plainly written on each contract, and is the result 
of the understanding at the time of sale. Again, the lo- 
cation is carefully investigated and copied on each 
contract for further reference, either in delivery or 
when legal necessity arises. 

To any reader wishing to profit by the experience of 
this system I shall be pleased to state further details if 
needed. C. A, STARKWEATHER, 

C,. Starkweather & Son, Ine. 
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BOOSTING THE SHINGLE BUSINESS. 


How a Progressive Retail Lumber Concern Successfully 
Combats Demand for Shingle Substitutes. 





Noting the recent articles in the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN showing the inefliciency of some of the substitutes 
for wooden shingles, the Coleson-Holmquist Company, 
of Wausau, Neb., has written the LUMBERMAN telling of 
some of its plans for boosting the sale of shingles in its 
territory. 

Referring 
lating 
says: 

We sell shingles all the time we can but these fool ordi 
nances do not allow us to use shingles on our own buildings 
However we can stack them out of doors just the same and 
this dees not apply to any one town or village but to all in 
general. We have not a place in our yard that is one-tenth 
the hazard that the back door of any general store or tig 
ware store is, tilled with loose papers and empty boxes, but 
still we can not use shingles on our houses, 


to the inconsistency of lawmakers in legis 


against the use of the wooden shingle the writer 


Further commenting on the efforts of his company to 
induce farmers who are outside the limit of the fire ordi 
nanee to use real shingles in place of substitutes, the 
writer 

We have a standing offer here without any exception that 
we will allow any customer of ours to buy any rooting that 
he can name in the ordinary rubber or asphalt rootings and 
we will put one roof of shingles against his two patent 
roofings in the lines named, neither putting on any prepara- 
tion of any kind, and our shingle roof will last longer than 
two of the patent asphalt roofs will last the customer under 
the same conditions. So far we have he¢ ad no takers of this 
offer. The only special requirements we demand in this is 
that galvanized shingle nails be used. 

In this territory the wind will whip the best substitute 
roofing there is to pieces and the contraction and expansion 
from heat and cold will get it sooner or later. Last fall we 
replaced a roof that was nearly eight years old and had 
been patched and oiled for a couple of seasons and still it 
did not last half the time of a shingle roof that we replaced 
about the same time. A poor grade of shingles had been 
used on this roof to begin with but notwithstanding this, as 
far as we can determine, the shingles had been on the build- 
ing and in good condition for 24 years. 

Regarding our experience with substitutes for shingles, 
while we may sometimes talk ourselves out of the sale of a 
substitute roofing we have never yet had any customer, after 
we had sold him a good shingle, say that he wished he had 
taken prepared roofing instead but we have had customers 
buy prepared roofing and afterward tell us that they wished 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
Aug. 18.—The fifth 
annual convention 
of the National 
Commissary Man 
Association 
was called to or 
der ‘at 10 o’clock 
by President C. C. 
Jackson, of Gray 
Ark., 
missary manager 
of the Graysonia- 
Nashville Lumber 
Company. Rev. H. 
L. Winburn, D. D., 
of Louisville, of 
fered an invoea- 
tion and Acting Mayor Miller welcomed — the 
convention on behalf of the city. Frank Cassell, presi- 
dent of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association 
of Louisville, weleomed the managers on behalf of 
that organization. F. W. Keisker, president of the 
Louisville Convention & Publicity League, speaking 
for that body, also welcomed those in attendance. 

Response to the addresses of welcome was extended 
by F. M. Meadows, of Pineville, Ky., purchasing agent 
of the Continental Coal Corporation and central vice 


agers’ 


sonia, com- 


C. JACKSON, 
Retiring President National Commissary 


GRAYSONIA, ARK. ; 


Managers’ Association. 


president of the National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation. The convention hall of the Seelbach Hotel 
was well filled at the opening session. 


Officers’ Report. 


At the conclusion of these addresses President Jack- 
son delivered his annual address in which he strongly 
urged the advantages of membership in the association. 
He also emphasized the importance of reading regu- 
larly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN COMMISSARY SUPPLE 
MENT, a periodical devoted wholly to the interests of 
commissary managers. Attendance at the annual con- 
ventions, he said, is a source of inspiration and ‘*pep’* 
that should last throughout the year, making itself 
felt in bettered service in the work of storekeeping 
and business management. 

Secretary Tracy D. Luccock, of Chicago, read his 


annual report showing that the association is now 
established on a substantial and permanent basis, so 


organized as to give to all members extremely valua- 
ble service, 
‘*System and Service.’’ 

Anderson Pace, industrial commissary of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, next spoke on ‘System and 
Service,’’ emphasizing some of the salient principles 
on which successful merchandising based. The 
speaker urged the advantages of displaying in promi- 
nent view samples of every item of goods carried in 
stock. 

With the keynote, ‘‘Get a Profit,’’ Mr. Pace outlined 
a system of sales accounting that would enable the 
commissary manager to know positively how rapidly 
each class of goods is moving. He also cited the case 
of a merchant who made $7,000 net profit on a stock 
of $6,000; his extraordinary success being attributable 
directly to a perpetual inventory system. 

The want book, the speaker explained, has a wide range 
of usefulness that is seldom realized by merchants. 
One merchant whose freight expense was 1212 percent 
of his gross purchases, by estimating the weight of 
the items listed in his want book and sending an order 
only when he had 100 pounds or over, reduced his 
freight to 2 percent. In this connection, Mr. Pace ex- 
plained, the departmentizing of expenses 1s necessary. 
A big expense also 
results from scat- 
tered buying as 
eompared with 
concentrated buy - 
ing. ; 

The per capita 
expense for freight 
alone on the peo- 
ple of the United 
States is $100. 

A method of 
checking up the 
sales of clerks, ex- 
plained by the 
speaker, enabled a 
West Virginia mer- 
chant to keep his 
selling foree up to 
the highest point 
of efficiency. Per- 
sonal leadership, he 
said, and intimate 
touch with the 
elerks will win their 
cooperation and 
make success pos- 
sible where it could 


is 


J. M. BAILEY, PENLAND, N. C.; not be achieved 
Eastern Vice President National Com- otherwise. 
missary Managers’ Association. Mr. Pace then 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ MEETING 


Vital and Interesting Problems of Store Management Discussed 
at Fifth Annual Session of National Association—New 
Officers Elected—Entertainment Features. 


read a list of questions regarding costs, profits, adver- 
tising ete., from an examination that must be passed by 
an English apprentice before he can sell goods and re- 
ceive a salary; questions that every merchant should 
have answers for at his tongue’s end. 

Advertising, the speaker said, is needed by the com- 
missary store as much or more than any other store, 
and he recommended the store paper an excellent 
medium for the purpose. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Pace’s address President 
Jackson declared that he voiced the sentiments of the 
managers in indorsing all that Mr. Pace had set forth. 

With the making of announcements regarding the 
afternoon program the session adjourned. 


as 


Tuesday Afternoon, 

The Tuesday afternoon was opened with 
a symposium in which various subjects of interest to 
commissary managers were discussed. E. L. Harley, 
of Warren, Ark., manager of the Arkansas Trading 
Company, the mercantile department of the Arkansas 
Lumber Company, led in a discussion of ‘‘ Making the 
Commissary a Permanent Institution in the Com- 
munity.’’ He was followed by Herbert L. Moss, com- 
missary manager for the Carter-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, Manning, Tex. Mr. Harley was doubtful of 
being able to continue the store after the timber is 
cut, but Mr. Moss was quite sure that a store could be 
made to pay on the farmers’ trade alone. John I. 


session 


Bellaire, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, 
experience 


Blaney, Mich., related his covering ten 





PINEVILLE, ARK. ; 
Commissary Managers’ Association. 


F. M. MEADOWS, 
President National 


years of successful operation of a store of that kind. 
The store he now operates receives one-half its patron- 
age from farmers and will be able to develop this 
trade to a point sufficient to support the store when the 
timber is cut out. 

Discussion of the next subject, ‘‘Steps in the Growth 
of a Commissary Manager,’’ was led by President 
Jackson, F. M. Meadows, of Pineville, Ky., purchas- 
ing agent of the Continental Coal Corporation, fol- 
lowed Mr. Jackson in a brief talk. 

J. M. Bailey, of Penland, N. C., declared that no 
man who is disloyal to his company should be retained 
in its employ. Hence betrayal of confidence is ground 
for dismissal. 

D. M. Beck, of the Virginia City Colliery Company, 
Virginia City, Va., spoke briefly on several phases of 
the subject. A. M. Phillips, of Altoona, Ala., of the 
Gulf States Steel Company, and President Jackson 
also spoke to the subject. Iliff. Conger, manager of 
the University Supply Store, Stewartee, Tenn.; C. A. 
Mitchell, of the West Kentucky Coal Company, of Clay, 
Ky.; John I. Bellaire, of Blaney, Mich., and S. P. Tay- 
lor, of the, Central Coal & Iron Company, Central City, 
Ky., also spoke briefly. 

John I. Bellaire led in the discussion of the next 





COMPLETE REPORT. 


A verbatim report of the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Commissary Managers’ 
Association will appear in the August number of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Commissary 
Supplement, which will be ready for distribu- 
tion within a week. 


This issue of the Supplement should be read 
by every manager of a lumber Commissary, and 
lumber operators will find much in it of interest 
and value. Copies will be sent to any address 
on requests accompanied with 10 cents in stamps 
or currency. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














subject on the pro- 
gram, ‘‘How Can 
the Manager In- 
crease His Effi- 
ciency?’’ and was 
followed by E. F. 
Colaw, of the Po- 
cahontas Lumber 
Company, Burner, 
W. Va., who testi- 
fied to the benefit 
he had derived 
from reading the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN COMMISSARY 
SUPPLEMENT, and 
other trade papers. 

S. L. Smith, of 
the Mammoth B. 
G, Coal Company, Gatliff, Ky., strongly advocated co 
Operation of clerks and managers for 
ciency, 

The session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Wednesday morning’s session began with an ad 
dress by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, of Harvard University, 
on ‘Studies of the Shoe and Grocery Trades by the 
Harvard University Bureau of Business Research.’’ 

Dr. Copeland explained in detail the work of the uni 
versity in compiling data directly from the retailers 
regarding accounting methods and costs of doing busi 
ness. The average retailer, he said, is able to tell what 
it costs him to do business but does not know how much 
it should cost him. The research bureau undertakes 
compile and compare the necessary data and thus arrive 
at standard for the guidance of retailers. 





BLANEY, 
National Com 
missary Managers’ Association. 


J. I. BELLAIRE, 
Northern Vice President 


MICH 


increasing effi 


to 


At the conclusion of the address the session was 
thrown open for general discussion. The Chair ap 
pointed Messrs. Meadows and Bailey to lead. Consid 


erable discussion followed in which a disposition was 
shown to codperate with Harvard University in every 
way possible to complete its studies of the retail trade. 
Experience Meeting. 

Then followed an experience meeting 
“*Store Arrangement,’’ ‘‘Cost of Doing 
‘*Economy in Buying,’’ ‘‘Credit and 
**Cash Sales,’’ ‘‘Increase Sales’’ and ‘‘Farm Trade’’ 
were discussed. The discussion was led by managers 
designated, many others participating. This number 
was one of the most interesting and instructive on the 
program. 

Upon appointment of committees and making 
nouncement of further numbers the 
session adjourned. 


which 


Business, ’’ 


in 


Collections,’’ 


an 


on program, the 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 20.—The Thursday morning 
session was devoted to a lecture illustrated with stereop- 
ticon views and by an interesting question box discus- 
sion, followed by the election of officers and selection of 
place for next meeting. F. M. Meadows, of Pineville, 
Ky., was elected president and Tracy D. Lucecock, of 
Chicago, was reélected secretary and treasurer. Cin 
cinnati was chosen as the convention city for the 1915 

meeting of the association. , 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

The entertaining of the commissary managers and 
their ladies was in the hands of Louisville business 
men, and there was not a moment of time wasted 
between ‘‘stunts.’’ Tuesday afternoon while the busi 
ness session was going on the ladies were entertained 
at a matinee, and 
in the evening 
everybody was en- 
tertained at Fon- 
taine Ferry Park, 
the Louisville 


Traveling Men’s 
Association being 
the host of the 
evening. Wednes- 


day, afternoon the 
managers and their 
ladies were dined 


at a barbecue of 
the real ‘*Old 
Kentucky’’ _ style. 


Lieut-Governor Me- 
Dermott, Col. Rob- 
ert E. Lee, of St. 
Louis, and others 
addressed the 
crowd. Thursday 
a farewell luncheon 
party in the Seel- 
bach Rathskeller 
and an automobile 
ride in the after- 
noon completed the 
program of enter- 
tainment. 





TRACY D. LUCCOCK, CHICAGO, 


Secretary National Commissary 


agers’ Association. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND OUTINGS. 


LUMBER COMPANY’S FIELD DAY. 


Yard Managers, Following Two Days’ Conference, De- 
vote One Day Strictly to Entertainment. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 17.—Following the two days’ 
conterence that was reported in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Wilbur Lumber Company 
August 14, devoted a day strictly to enter- 
At $8 o'clock the vard managers, office forces 
and a number of guests lett on ul car via Wauke 
sha for Delafield, where the 3-ton delivery truck used at 

Waukesha plan 








a spe 


the t was waiting to convey them to 
the ball ground of St. John’s Military Academy, 
where an exciting 5-inning game of ball was pulled 
off. The contest as usual was between the yard mana 
vers and the factory ottice forces, although the lat- 


under the 
Marshall, from the 
they succeeded in 


ter, havin 


sitv of bo 


no expert pitcher, were neces- 
rowing A. E. Schiek, of 


rs force, and with his he 


- 
I 





winning by a score of 20 to 17—or was it 18? A. EF. 
Severson caught for the winning side, while Messrs. 
Keebler and Vos were the battery for the managers, 


1e had they received 


have pulled ! 
was offered 








bett A prize for the first home 
run- r’s choice of either a hat or a box of cigars. 
This was won by Lester H. Miller in the third inning. 


then went bv auto to the Red Cirele Inn, 





















where they were guests of R. W. Houghton. Here a 
bountiful country dinner was served, including roast 
lk nl the swe etest or sweet cor! sala a delicious coftee 
‘ el with fresh apple a mode. At each 
plate lay a large cake of choe as a souvenir, with 
‘+> Wilbur’? prominently iped upon it. 

From the Red Cirele Inn tl} parts proceeded to the 
country home of R. W. Houghton on Lake Nemahbin, 
which for several years has been the mecca of the 
annual outi At his home the party were greeted 
by Mrs. ou on ai laughter Betsy and by Mrs. 
George H, Wilbur. 

The afternoon games i uded indoor baseball, quoits, 
archery, races a hig broad jumping. A tennis 
ball su } stout ¢01 from the top of a 
slender | at an easy striking distance was 
1 novelty icted muel 





attention, the aim of 








each o g | the cord around 
the pole in ] rection by riking the ball with 
1 tennis ra efforts of the other player being 
of course 2cted to accomplishing the same result in 





a reverse 
summer house on 
chiefly Miss Betsy’s 


were served in the 


» . } + 
Refreshments 


the la other times is 


which at 








playhouse. There were beautiful prizes for every event 
and an ver in reserve and these were presented in a 
most y manner by F. T. Furlong, whose remarks 
elicited. much laug] and applause. The party left 


for the 25-mile 





Milwaukee at 6:30 p. m., bright 

































and happy after a very busy day. During the after- 
noon a number of the expert swimmers of the party 
found opportunity to take a dip in the lake. 
Attendance. 
Managers and Employees 
L Bry de Be Wis W Ss Keel 
Wris K A. McCal Cryst La J 
Pp Ir H B \I H ( 
) g H Ww H < 
r i Wis W H 
A 1 ES 
Cy H W i ‘ 
H. J s.: F. G. I 
Cha f Ves \ Wis J 
Wis.; Ha \ r, Waukes \ 
Waukesha s a. % 
Ray J \ M 1K Wis \ 
Wis Cl € I s 1 
Wis I ( M ik 
a : Wy 7 S 
\ « 
Guests. 
A ric L ae 
i E. Mick, I ‘ rtland 
g ( Ss Sawyer G nan Brooke 
St Wire Cl Hostler, 
qk © y r Dest s, hneider & 
( \ s ider & 
C 4 I Black ; Wilber, 
J < Ss M e . ta BB. 
I ; W 1 Ku ; 3 n Chase, 
ae g, Lal Nemahbin, Wis.; 
Lak N« Wis 
NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN DISCUSS EUROPEAN 
CONFLICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17. 
the transactien of matters of local 
importance came up for consideration at the regular 
weekly meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club held 
Tuesday at noon in the assembly room of the Commercial 
Club. A animated discussion, however, took place 
concerning the effects of the E iropean conflict, but the 
entire consideration of the effect upon the local 
export business was permeated by the note of optimism 
which has prevailed since actual hostilities began. 

While local operators expressed themselves as aware 
that the general war in Europe could not fail for the 
present to bring about a conditions of affairs 
still the relative proportion of the local export business 
is so small in comparison with the large domestic trade 
that the depression can not be as widespread as in other 
markets. ; 


Some trading 





-With the 


routine business few 


except ion of 





most 





war’s 


stagnant 


occurred on the floor but in the main 
dealers appeared to be jooking for bargins and prices 
reported in most instances were not high. 

A request received trom Charles Barham, 


general 


freight agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad, asking that the lubermen’s Club exercise its 
influence in an effort to secure a postponement of the 
hearing before the Tennessee Railroad Commission on the 
complaints on lumber and logs from local points to 
Nashville was favorably acted upon. Mr. Barham is 
anxious to take an extended vacation to the Pacific coast 
and the State railroad commission will be requested to 
postpone the hearing set for September 3 to some date 
in August. 


LUMBERMEN IN GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


Thirty-five Philadelphians Compete—The Players and 
Their Scores. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 13.—Yesterday the Phila- 
delphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held its August tourna- 
ment and meeting at the Whitemarsh Valley Country 
Club. Thirty-five players took part, but six did not 
turn in cards and only twenty-one of’ the members re- 
mained for the very good dinner and the meeting. 

After the dinner it was announced that first prize, a 
pair of gold cuff buttons, had been won by F. X. Die- 
bold; second prize, a steel putter, by Ben C. Currie, and 
third, three golf balls, by William P. Shearer. 

The next meeting will be held about the middle of 
September, at the Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
Noble Station, and will be the second annual meeting, 
at which time officers will be elected. 

During the banter of the evening a challenge was 
issued by Edward F. Henson and Maurice F. Burton 
to J. B. MeFarland, jr, and Eugene W. Fry for a spe- 
cial match game of eighteen holes, to be played Sunday, 
August 16, and all who cared to come were invited as 
spectators, they to be the guests of the losers. 

The players, with their gross, handicap and net scores, 


were: 


Benson..... 
G. Parker... 
C. Magruder... 


E. D. Swenk...... 
John Slonaker..... 
Joseph P. Comegys..N 






William Meyery.... SS 
J. Anderson Koss.. Joseph W. Janney. 
M. G. Wright...... J. Ww. cLurpbull.... 
ES. x. Dieboid...<: Eli B. Hollowell... 
Wm. H. Smedley.. F. 8S. Hilles.... 


Harrison W. Allen. 
William H, Fritz.. 
Harry Humphreys... 


Horace A. Reeves, jr. 
William T. Betts.. 
S. P. Bowers 








Ek. B. Humphreys....No card Sem AS METRO so. < 
os. GG Magar, ..«. 2-26-96 J. Elmer Troth.... 
ee A eae \ guest R. Wyatt Wistar. . 





Frank E. Schofield. 101-10-91 William P. Shearer. 
Horace W. Smedley. 92- 8-84 Maurice P. Burton. 
Edward F, Henson. 2-81 J: B. MeFarland, jr. 
Eugene We: Fe¥.....No card 


94-10-S4 
No card 





Challenge Match Played. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 17.—The special challenge 
golf match between Edward F. Henson and Maurice F. 
Burton against Eugene W. Fry and J. B. McFarland, jr., 
an aftermath of the meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club of last Wednesday, was played off 
yesterday at the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, and 
so well matched were the players that all were even up 
on the eighteenth hole, and the nineteenth hole gave the 
match, one up, to Messrs. Henson and Burton. Three 
spectators accepted the invitation—William T. Betts, 
William H. Fritz and a representative of the lumber 
trade press. 


_—oC 





MEMPHIS CLUB TAKES BOAT RIDE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 18.—The annual boat ride 
given by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held 
last week. The steamer Pattona was used for the ocea- 
sion, The weather was unfavorable, as it rained most 
of the evening. The attendance, however, was unusually 
large. Delightful refreshments were served and the prin 
cipal amusement was dancing. 





TOLEDANS IN OUTING. 


ToLeDo, OHIO, Aug. 18.—The lumbermen’s outing at 
Sugar Island, August 15, was one of the best attended 
the lumbermen have ever given. Fully 1,200—employ- 
employees and their families—made the trip. 
Upon arrival at the island everybody made a rush for 
the tables, spread out the lunch and proceeded to 
gormandize on fried chicken and other good eats. 
After the lunch was over the different stunts began to 
be pulled off. A ball game started but when one of 
the batsmen knocked a home run with the bases full 
the other side began to ‘‘bawl out’’ the umpire for 
not calling the hit ‘‘fowl’’ and immediately the game 
became a thing of the past. Everyone lost track of 
the score after the fourth inning. While this game 
was in progress the fat men ‘‘lined up’’ for the 100- 
vard dash. Much to the consternation of the crowd, 
however, the race was won by an interloper from a 
dry goods house in town. It was not so much that the 
lumbermen lost the race but the crowd wanted to see 
Fred Schulty win that nice box of cigars. 

A little later the Irish and the Dutch began to mix 
things up in a tug of war. Each side hung on the 
end of the rope for about five minutes but little by 
littie the Irish blood began to assert itself and they 
pulled the Dutch across the ‘‘dead line.’’ Another 
box of cigars gone up in smoke. 

Then the ladies ‘‘lined up’’ for another 100-yard 
“*fit’’ on the race track. The usual feminine screams 
and yeHs were in order and when the fracas was over 
the winner was made the recipient of a nice silk 
umbrella. 


ers, 





Everyone enjoyed the trip home and, although they 
were tired out when they arrived in Toledo, everybody 
expressed themselves as having had a ‘‘dandy’’ time. 


WISCONSIN LUMBERMEN RECREATE. 


Outing Results in Formation of Social Club—Business 
Informally Discussed. 











GREEN Bay, Wis., Aug. 17.—Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the meeting held last January preparatory to 
attending the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, a number of lumbermen of 
northeastern Wisconsin met Wednesday, August 12, for 
a day’s outing at Bay View Beach near this place; many 
of them accompanied by their families. As a result of 
this outing the Northeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Social Club has come into existence and will hold two 
meetings annually, one in January and one a summer 
outing. The committee who arranged for the very pleas- 
ant outing at Green Bay was composed of the following 
well known lumbermen: Enos Colburn, of Green Bay; 
H. S. Laun, of Wausaukee, and H. R. Isherwood, of 
Sawyer. In response to invitations that were sent out 
to the lumbermen within convenient distance to Green 
Bay thirty responded and assembled at the Hotel Beau- 
mont in Green Bay, from there the lumbermen and their 
families going by trolley and automobile to Bay View 
Beach. 

The receipt by some of the lumbermen of telegrams 
supposedly from their yard foremen created much merri- 
ment preceding the dinner. H. L. Moyer, of Hilbert, 
received a telegram from his foreman saying, ‘‘ Custom- 
ers have paid all book accounts. What shall I do with 
the money?’’ While all were enjoying the smokes on 
Mr. Moyer a second message came announcing that the 
foreman had overlooked some of the accounts and that 
the bank could take care of the cash which had been 
paid. H. A. Dumdey, of Denmark, received a wire from 
his foreman conveying the information that the entire 
stock of red cedar shingles had been sold. There was a 
carload of shingles in the yard that morning when he 
left home and Mr. Dumdey was considerably startled by 
the receipt of this telegram. 

At 12:30 p. m. dinner was served in the spacious Bay 
View Beach hall overlooking Green Bay. The diners were 
a little bit surprised to see a cereal for dinner, but all 
were game and proceeded to eat the cereal,.each dish of 
which had been placed on an extra *A* white cedar 
shingle, but they were considerably chagrined to find that 
what had looked so inviting proved to be some of the 
choicest sawdust ever grown in northern Wisconsin tempt- 
ingly covered with rich cream. After this little joke of 
Captain Cusick, who served the meal, had been enjoyed, 
an excellent chicken dinner was served. 

Following the dinner a short informal business session 
was held. Enos Colburn, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, made a short talk expressing the genuine 
pleasure of the committee at seeing so many present at 
this first midsummer meeting of the retail lumber dealers 
of northeastern Wisconsin. He thought they should all 
redouble their efforts and not rest satisfied until every 
dealer is not only a member of the State organization but 
a working member full of enthusiasm. Speaking of bet- 
ter merchandising he said: 

We must become more and more eflicient in the retailing of 
lumber if we are to continue to grow. Exchange of experi- 
ences and ideas in meetings like this must make us more 
etficient. The retailer must be a source of information to 
his customers on all subjects pertaining to building and must 
be able to tell them why shingles are better, cheaper and last 
longer than any other roofing material. He must be so in- 
formed that he can convince them that lumber in buildings 
is more economical than substitutes. He must make a study 
of sash and doors, plans and specifications so that he can 
readily show his customers why they should use lumber 
instead of substitutes. 


Pollowing a short talk by the secretary of the Green 


Bay Commercial Club, Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, gave some interesting facts concerning birch as 
a hardwood finish and advised that sample sets of panels 
showing bireh in all the various finishes are available 
to the lumbermen for the asking. 

Secretary Adolph Pfund, of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, congratulated the lumbermen 
present on this meeting and said that the large attend- 
ance was proof of a general desire among them to meet 
several times a year as a social club. 

In the general discussion that followed it was said that 
no lumberman can get a healthier perspective of his busi- 
ness than by getting away from it several times a year 
for a day spent among other men in the same business. 
Informal meetings of this kind, it was remarked, bring 
out discussions on subjects not taken up at the annual 
conventions.for want of time and, too, dealers enter into 
discussions without reserve who hesitate to do so_at the 
larger annual gathering. 

By a unanimous vote it was decided to organize the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Social Club and 
its members will be the retail lumbermen within® conven- 
ient distance of Green Bay, The club will meet.twice a 
year, in January and again upon invitation by a com- 
inittee on arrangements and amusements. Thé next meet- 
ing wil be held in January, 1915, in Green Bay. 

While the informal business session was being held the 
ladies and children made merry in the park and on the 
beautiful beach. Later they were joined by the men 
and bathing, swimming and a good old time visit filled 
the balance of the day, which was declared by everyone 
present to be one of genuine enjoyment. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Box Manufacturers to Confer—Western Retailers An- 
nounce Date of Annual. 








August 24—Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers 
Hotel Benson, Portland, Ore, 

August 27-29—Pacific Logging Congress, Bellingham, Wash. 

August 28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 


Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


September 7-12—Hoo-Hoo Annual and lumbermen’s ‘get 
together’’ meeting, Winnipeg, Man. 

November 10-183—Board of Directors of the American For- 
estry Association, New Orleans, La. Fall meeting. 
July 21, 1915—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Annual 

meeting. 


WESTERN BOX MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 14.—J. B. Knapp, manager of 
the Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, 
with headquarters in this city, announces that there will 
be a meeting of the box manufacturers of western Oregon 
and Washington, at Hotel Benson, Portland, Monday, 
August 24 at 2 p.m. A large attendance of box manu- 
facturers from this territory is expected as many mat 
ters of concern to the trade will be considered. 


Special meeting, 








DATES FOR WESTERN PINE ANNUAL 
ANNOUNCED. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 15.—The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association is issuing a new directory contain- 
ing the names of 1,243 members. Two thousand copies 
of the booklet are being printed. Secretary A. L. Por- 
ter has announced the dates of the next annual meeting, 
Which will be held at San Francisco February 17, 18, 19. 





DISCUSS FUTURE PLANS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 15.—At the Thursday luncheon 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Seattle the discussion bore 
upon the advisability of beginning an active campaign 
for the fall, with a special program at least once a month 
with addresses by prominent Iumbermen or others who 
ean give talks upon subjects of special interest. Plans 
are now under consideration by the committee for the 
permanent organization of the club under arrangements 
which it is thought will meet with the hearty approval 
ot all, the details of which will be made publie very 
soon. ‘The desirability of having ladies present at special 
times was also discussed, but no definite action taken. 





LOGGERS WILL MEET IN GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Wausau, Wis., Aug. 19.—Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting subjects that will come up for discussion at 
the meeting of logging superintendents of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
Green Bay, August 29, will be the effect of the European 
war on the cost of logs. Prices of practically all food 
stuffs have already gone up and-if this condition remains 
unchanged it will seriously affect the cost of logging. 


The same is true in regard to the drain of labor to 
other industries—the fact that some foreigners are re- 
turning home, and the cessation of immigration. Aside 





































THE “SABICU” -OR “CHOCOLATE 
MAHOGANY.” 


from this, many other interesting subjects are to be dis- 
cussed. A prominent food supply house will have a rep- 
resentative at the meeting, who will give valuable infor- 
ination as to the best foods for lumber camps, and a 
representative of the industrial commission will discuss 
labor conditions, while a representative of the State board 
of health will go into the subject of camp sanitation. 
The meeting promises to be one of the most interesting 
that has been held in this territory, and no doubt there 
will be a large attendance. 





TEXAS BUILDING MATERIAL MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION ORGANIZED. 

Daas, TEX., Aug. 17.—At a meeting of representa- 
tive building material men of Dallas, Houston, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio and other towns of the State, held 
here August 12, the Texas Building Material Men’s As 
sociation was organized. It has for its object the closer 
acquaintance of the men engaged jn this line and im- 
provement of the building material business generally. 

Officers were elected as follows: President—T. E. 
Jackson, Dallas; vice president—K. A. Peden, Houston; 
secretary and treasurer—H. A. Spafford, Dallas, who is 
also secretary-treasurer of the Dallas Material Men’s 
Association. W. S. Mosher, of Dallas, H. A. Hurt, of 
Houston, and F, W. Kassebaum, of Houston, comprise 
the balance of the board of governors. 

The executive committee was appointed by the board 
of governors as follows: J. F. Shelton, Fort Worth, 
chairman; B. A. Reisner, Houston; F. L. Hilyer, San 
Antonio; J. H. Payne and H. A. Spafford, Dallas. 

E. A. Barden, of Houston, was appointed chairman of 
the membership committee, together with R. 8. 
Fort Worth; C. W. Long, Dallas; E. 
and J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Auditing and finance committee is composed of W. A. 
Sedwick, Dallas, chairman; 8S. A. Menezer, Fort Worth, 
and P. L. Jackson, San Antonio. 

Headquarters of the new association will be estab- 
lished in Dallas under the personal direction of the see- 
retary -treasurer, 


SEVEN KITTENS INITIATED AT BUFFALO. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Vicegerent John A Murphy 
held a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo last Tuesday, at which 
time seven members were initiated. Those from the lum- 
ber trade were E. W. White and W. J. Young, from the 
Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling yard; James Gilespie, of 
North Tonawanda; B. F. Fowler, from Montgomery 
Bros. & Co.; R. M. Stafford, of Charleston, W. Va. 
Other initiates were Messrs. Ademy and Cingras, The 
occasion was very enjoyable and demonstrated that Hoo 
Hoo is a live organization in this territory. 


TROPICAL AMERICA’S MAHOGANY. 


Competes in World’s Markets With African; in Europe 
With East Indian. 


toot 
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P. Hunter, Waco, 











The most picturesque of lumbering operations in 
North America is to be found in the tropics, south- 
ern Mexico, British and Spanish Honduras and Guate 
mala, which produce most of the botanically true ma- 
hogany, Swietenia mahagoni, imported into the United 
States. This wood, known in its habitat as ‘‘caoba,’’ 
competes in the world’s markets with African mahog- 
any, Khaya senegalensis, and in Europe with East 
Indian mahogany, Soymida febrifuga, and many other 
botanically unrelated timbers. It is a sparse growing 
tree, one to an acre being regarded as a good stand, 
frequently attains a hight considerably in excess of 
100 feet and is found in dense forests of mixed hard 
woods. Logging is done in most primitive style, oxen 
hauling the logs to the nearest stream bed, which is 
apt to be dry eleven months in the year, high water 
taking out the accumulated logs during the rainy sea- 
son. It is estimated that operations in Mexico and 
Central America will continue for twenty-five years 
before the timber will be exhausted. Excepting the 
cedars, the other woods found in the American tropics 
are seldom touched, there being as yet very little 
market for them. 





A NATIVE HOME—THE LABOR THAT GETS THE MAHOGANY OUT. 


THE ANCIENTS KNEW WOOD. 


Beams of Oldest ‘‘Permanent” Bridge Were of Cedar 
and Cypress—Other Old Bridges. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Even among the savages bridge building after a more 
or less primitive manner is carried on; in fact, bridge 
building may be supposed to have preceded navigation, 
even of the most simple kind; but the art developed 
slowly. As far as is known, the oldest ‘‘permanent’’ 
bridge that over the Kuphrates at Babylon; tiis 
having been built of cedar and cypress beams—both of 
them very dureble material—resting on stone piers. It 
was much later in the history of the world that stone 
bridges were built. One of the first in Europe was that 
over the Maas or Meuse at Dinant, dating back to 1080— 
almost to the time of the invasion of England by William 
the Conqueror (1066). In 1176 construction of ‘‘the’ 
stone bridge over the Thames. at Londen was begun. 
The oldest known examyle in Germany is that over the 
Donau (Danube) at Regensburg (Ratisbon), which was 
600 years old when the American Revolution broke out. 
In 1382 Pisa got a stone bridge over the Arno; but just 


vas 


100 years before that Padua had four. At. Mainz 
(Mayence) the Roman Imperator Trajan (98 to 117 
before Christ) built a wooden- bridge, but it seems to 


have been of but short duration. In 803—a long reach! 
—Charlemagne (or Karl the Great, whichever we choose 
to call him, as no one knows for certain whether he was 
French or German) started with the piers of a new 
wooden bridge there, which later took ten years to build. 
It was, however, hardly finished before it was burned— 
some say by an incendiary. There remained, however, 
in the bed of the stream, ihe strong wooden piers that 
Trajan had placed. It was not until the end of the 
fourteenth century that the work of removing these was 
begun; and it is said to have been no light affair. These 
wooden piers had withstood stream and ice for 1,700 
years! But the most remarkable thing about it is that 
they still were good material! The city of Mainz sold 
them io a cabinet-maker for a good price. The cabinet 
maker made a good bargain, also; because they were 
thoroughly weather seasoned, and although in the outer 
wood had suffered from mechanical and chemical change, 
the interior was ‘‘ better than new,’’ and was made into 
the finest furniture. 





THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON PARCEL POST. 

The post-office officials announced last Wednesday that 
no parcel post packages would be accepted for Germany 
or France. Packages, however, at the sender’s risk will 
be accepted for Belgium and Austria-Hungary. The first 
sailing of United States mail for Europe will be next 
Monday. It is reported from New York that there will 
be a partial resumption of regular sailings of French 
and British steamships on the Atlantic’shortly. The 
French line announced sailings covering regular dates 
from August 26 to September 16, with four steamships 
h service, 








THE CAOBA, OR TRUE MAHOGANY. 
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“Buffalo” Engines Are 
Built For Service 


That is why they are giving such good 
results in the lumber industry. They 
are simple, easily managed, econom- 
ical, and absolutely reliable under all conditions. Their 
ability to operate on kerosene means a big saving. 





" 
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A or i of ConBank Seraise. 

0 

“‘Buffalo”’ engines are built in taventy sizes—} to 150 
h. p.—sloav, medium and high speed. The ‘‘ Buffalo 
Book’’ tells all about them. Shall awe send it? 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1307-1313 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Yard and Factory. 


Try 





A. S. Badger Company 


Rooms 1435-1436 Marquette Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Central 913. 














z 
TIMBER 

W. P. Ketcham see ten 

1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. ! a 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. |! ington and British Columbia 


\\ J) 
Wnm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 





























JOHN H. BURRELL & co. | 
WCOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” j 
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. WE ARE BUYERS OF 
American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 
JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 


News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW ¢ 
HH =u 


Singleton, Dunn & Co, “Started <r 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS’’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieher’s Zebra. A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, “corrano’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


i GOW, SCOTLAND 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
ao ne. Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium” Londop 
WOOD BROKERS : 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine. North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 












































TESTS AND SUPPLIES OF PENCIL WOOD. 


Methods of Manufacture—Desirable Material Growing Scarce—Outcome of Laboratory 
Experiments—Characteristics of Available Native Trees. 


[By Frank J. HaALLAvuer, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. ] 


The raw material for pencils is furnished in ‘‘slats,’’ 
the standard size of a slat being 744 x2! x 14 inches. 
(Owing to a scarcity of material, however, narrower 
widths are being accepted.) These slats are manu- 
factured near the source of supply and are then shipped 
im bundles or crates to the pencil manufacturers. A 
crate is a sufficient amount of material to make 100 
gross pencils. 

Three grades of slats are recognized; the first grade 
is dark red, entirely clear, and is used for the highest 
grade of pencils; the second grade admits a few de- 
fects; and the third grade admits the lighter colored 
sapwood. The second and third grades are used in the 
manufacture of the cheaper pencils, penholders ete. 

In manufacturing pencils from slats of standard size 
the slat is first run through a machine which makes six 
grooves in it. Pieces of lead are laid in the grooves 
und a coat of glue is applied. A second slat is then laid 
on top so that its grooves fit over the lead. Another 
machine cuts out the material between the leads, leav- 
ing separate pencils, but in a rough state. The pencils 
are finally polished, painted, stamped, and graded. 

A good pencil wood should be even in texture, 
straight-grained, soft and slightly brittle, in order that 
the pencil may sharpen well. It should be dark red, 
so that it will not soil readily; nonresinous, or resin 
will exude from the pencil; slightly aromatic, and light 
in weight. Red-cedar has all these properties, and for 
many years was the exclusive pencil wood. 

Formerly when red cedar could be obtained from 
the southern States in fine large logs the wood was 
comparatively free from knots, twists and worm holes. 
After many years of cutting, without provisions having 
been made for replanting, it is no longer possible to 
purchase the large sizes, and wood from 6 inches to 12 
inches in diameter is the general run. The consequent 
waste in sawing and preparing the wood is greater, 
and the increased original cost of the wood has made it 
very desirable of late vears to find substitutes for red 
cedar, 

In an effort to find other woods as substitutes for red 
cedar several of the large pencil manufacturers codper- 
ated with the Forest Products Laboratory on a series 
of tests covering those species which were considered 
as possible pencil woods. Table 1 gives the results of 
this study so far as they can be expressed in actual 


figures. Red cedar, as the standard, is given a score 
of 100. 
TABLE L—RELATIVE VALUES OF VARIOUS SPECIES AS PENCIL WOODs. 
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While none of the woods tested is as well suited 
for pencil manufacture as red cedar, the Rocky Moun- 
tain red cedar and the bigtree should be good sub- 
stitutes. Port Orford cedar, redwood, alligator juniper, 
one-seed juniper and western juniper proved fairly 
good. The others did not show up well enough in the 
tests to be considered, although from more recent infor- 
mation it seems highly probable that incense cedar 
makes a suitable pencil wood and is being used to some 
extent. 

Rocky Mountain Red Cedar (Juniperus Scopulorum). 

Rocky Mountain red cedar, when clear and straight- 
grained, is a very good quality wood for pencil making. 
It is close-grained, whittles very well, has an aromatic 
odor, and an intense red color. Its score is given as 
93. 

This species is found over much of the Rocky Moun- 
tain and plateau region, and ranges eastward into 
Nebraska and South Dakota. However, it grows scat- 
teringly and would be expensive to obtain in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Bigtree (Sequoia Washingtoniana). 

The wood of the bigtree whittles easily, is of good 
color, and very light; but it is quite coarse, and prob- 
ably not suitable for the best grade of pencils. 

The bigtree is the largest tree in America. Mature 
trees attain hights of from 200 to 350 feet. Yet the 
actual quantity of wood which this species is capable 
of furnishing is small due to the restricted area on 
which it grows. Isolated groves occur on the western 
face of the Sierra Nevadas in California, at altitudes 
between 5,000 and 8,000 feet. 


Port Orford Cedar (Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana). 


The wood of Port Orford cedar is fine, even-grained, 
takes a good polish, is light in weight, and light in 
color. It would be suitable at least for the cheaper 
pencils. 

This tree is found in southwestern Oregon and north- 
western California, the bulk of the commercial timber 


being grouped in an area of 300 or 400 square miles, 
chietly in Oregon, The stand has been greatly depleted, 
but large quantities would be available for pencil mate- 
rial. 

Redwood (Sequoia Sempervirens). 


Redwood is soft, and the color is similar to pencil 
cedar; but is not as even-grained and does not whittle 
as well as cedar. It is doubtful whether redwood is 
suitable for the better grades of pencils. 

The supply of redwood extends in a narrow strip 500 
miles long from southern Oregon to central California. 
Trees with hights of 300 feet or more have been meas- 
ured, and it is probable that no other timber in this 
country can show larger yields per acre. Considered as 
pencil wood a large quantity is available. 


Alligator Juniper (Juniperus Pachyphloea). 


The color and odor of alligator juniper are very 
similar to cedar, and the character of the wood is satis- 
factory for pencils except it is a little hard. Because 
of defects there is likely to be considerable waste in 
working it up. 

Alligator juniper is the largest of the junipers of 
western Texas, and its range extends into Arizona. It 
attains a hight of from 25 to 40 feet, and at times a 
diameter of 4+ feet. It is used for fuel and rough ranch 
timbers. 

One-Seed Juniper (Juniperus Monosperma). 


The wood of one-seed juniper is similar to red cedar 
in color, is light in weight, and whittles easily, but is 
spongy and coarse-grained and only suitable for the 
cheaper grades of pencils, 

This species ranges through parts of Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah. It is only used locally for fuel, 
posts, and ranch timber, 


Western Juniper (Juniperus Occidentalis). 


Western juniper is one of the heaviest of the cedars. 
The wood is soft, fine, even-grained, splits easily, and 
has a pleasing odor, but the color is light. 

It ranges through Idaho, eastern Oregon, and the 
Cascades and Sierras to southern California. Clear 
holes more than 6 feet long are unusual. The trunks 
are too short for saw logs, but might be cut into bolts 
for pencil wood. While the supply of western juniper 
is not large, it would make considerable peneil stock, as 
is the case of some of the 
other species mentioned. 





s = Incense Cedar (Libocedrus 
a Z Decurrens). 
se zs £5 Sc The wood of incense cedar 
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cedar put on the market is 
cut in California. The range extends into Oregon and 
Nevada but not much is cut in those States. The quan- 
tity available probably falls short of that of redwood. 
Much of the incense cedar timber, as it stands in the 
woods, is defective. The tree is attacked by a fungus 
which leaves galleries very much like the work of 
ants, sometimes extending the entire length of the 
trunk, so that the wood is weakened and disfigured, 
although its usefulness is seldom entirely destroyed. 





WHO TAKES THE LUMBER ? 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17.—A court opinion of pecu- 
liar interest to lumbermen is that handed down by Spe- 
cial Chancellor W. C. Cherry in the Davidson County 
chancery court in the case of Cohn & Goldberg, local 
yellow pine dealers, against the Walton-MeDowell Con- 
struction Company, holding that lumber used in the skele- 
ton constructions of forms for concrete structures be- 
comes a part of the finished structure, and a lien on the 
finished structure covers payment for the lumber used. 

Cohn & Goldberg sold a quantity of lumber to the 
Walton-MeDowell company, engaged in the erection of 
several bridges on the Lewisburg & Northern Railroad, 
retaining a lien on the finished structure. Payment for 
the lumber was involved in a dispute resulting in liti- 
gation. 

Special Chancellor Cherry based his unusual ruling 
on the theory that while gunpowder used in blasting was 
destroyed in the discharge, it nevertheless contributed 
to the desired purpose and should be considered an inte- 
gral part of the accomplished purpose. He pointed out 
that the lumber used in skeleton forms was rendered 
practically worthless since it would necessarily have to 
be resawed to be-used for any other purpose. 
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Chile and Peru each import more than $1,000,000 
worth of Jumber annually from the United States. 
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MEASURES FOR FOREST PROTECTION AND STUDY. 





Fighting Fires in the East and the West—Massachusetts Well Prepared—Recent Work 
for Fire Wardens—Students Busy. 





FOREST FIRES IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 17.—Forest fires broke out 
in several places in the Adirondacks last week and one 
of them came close to this city, having been burning but 
a few miles away on the pine plains near the foothills 
of the mountains. It is also reported that another large 
fire was on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River. 
Most of the fire on this side of the border was in the 
scrub on the pine plains. Other large fires in the forests 
along the headwaters of the De Grasse and Racquette 
rivers raged during the week, and the fire wardens and 
forest rangers have been kept busy fighting them. 
Through the rain of a few days ago, they were to a 
large extent extinguished, 





FIRE PROTECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


With eighteen lookout stations built on suitable 
mountains and hills and vigilant, trained observers to 
discover and telephone fire out-breaks; with 1,800 
deputy forest wardens and a State fire staff of eighteen 
members, all the way down from State forester to 
district observer; with 300 rural mail carriers, cover- 
ing 6,000 miles on their route every day; with fire 
patrol wagons, tools and other fighting equipment, 
the State of Massachusetts has achieved a position of 
high and acknowledged rank among other States for 
efficient system of fire protection. 

There are 2,500,000 acres of wooded land, which 
eut 350,000,000 feet of timber every year. The rail- 
roads are burning up some of this right along, cover- 
ing as they do 1,200 miles. About 800 locomotives 
give a lot of trouble in spark-set forest fires. The 
State is doing all it can with these locomotives to 
stop the damage they do. And 255 of these 800 loco- 
motives are now equipped with ash-pans and grate 
protectors. The rights of way are cleared from 50 
to 100 feet, burned and cleaned, where they pass 
through danger zones. The baggage, express and 











THE FIRE ENGINE OF THE FORESTS. 


smoking cars are fitted with signs—‘‘Save the For- 
ests! Do not throw lighted matches, cigars or cigar- 
ettes from the windows.’’ 

It is plainly evident that such a perfect system of 
state-wide fire work is building a solid foundation for 
advanced forestry methods. The tax problem is the 
only other hindrance to intensive forestry. This is 
also to be handled with vigor both by the State and 
land owners in the State. It ought soon to find opera- 
tion in a system of taxing forests like Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut. 





SERIOUS LOSSES BY FOREST FIRES. 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 15.—Forest fires in various 
parts of the Inland Empire continue to harass the for- 
esters and patrols guarding the heavy bodies of timber. 
While no serious losses have occurred, virgin bodies of 
timber are still in danger. During the week the Potlatch 
Lumber Company had a crew of several hundred men 
fighting fires ten miles east of Bovill, Ida. From Hood 
River, Ore., comes the report that the big sawmill be- 
longing to the Stanley Smith Lumber Company was de- 
stroyed August 14, at a loss of $100,000. The Clear- 
water Timber Company has lost some timber in the 
vicinity of Orofino, Ida. Crews are also fighting fires 
near Lewiston, Ida.; La Grande, Ore., and Leaven- 
worth, Wash, 





FOREST FIRE SITUATION IN OREGON. 

PorTLAND, OrkE., Aug. 15.—The forest fire situation 
in Oregon remains the same as it has been the last ten 
days. There have been numerous fires, but none of them 
in green timber. Up to the opening of the game sea- 
son, August 1, nearly all fires were in the low country. 
Since that time several have developed in the high 
mountains, 

The country is smoky, which makes detection of fires 
difficult, but protection agencies feel that in the absence 
of unusually hot weather and high winds no great dam- 
age will be done. 

On account of the dry condition of the country Gov- 
ernor West has been asked to declare a closed season on 


hunting. This is possible under Oregon’s forest code. 
While no steps have been taken, the Governor has warned 
huntefs that if further fires occur as a result of their 
carelessness he will comply with the request of forest 
protection agencies. There are 400 men patrolling the 
privately owned lands of the State. 





FOREST FIRES NOT SERIOUS. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 15.—With the continuation of 
dry weather the number of fires reported from western 
Washington has increased, but the fires are generally 
confined to cut-over lands and brush fires, with occasional 
cases in which logs have been burned in logging opera- 
tious and incipient fires in the edge of the timber. 
Through the close watching of the patrols and very hard 
work in a few cases no great amount of damage has 
been done, though the atmosphere is full of smoke and 
gives the impression of a much more serious condition. 
So long as the winds are light and the nights become 
cool the brush fires can be held in check, though forming 
a menace which has required a larger force of patrol- 
men than for many years. ‘The season is approaching 
now when damp fogs if not rain can be expected, and 
it 1s possible the season of 1914 may pass with almost 
the low record of actual loss. 





SERIOUS FIRES CAUSE MUCH ANXIETY. 


BONNERS Ferry, Ipa., Aug. 15.—The continued dry, 
hot weather gives a grave aspect to the forest fire situa- 
tion in this district, even approaching the condition of 
1910. The forestry department of the Pend d’Oreille 
Forest Reserve has several hundred men in the forests 
fighting fires which are burning at Clarksfork, between 
Hope and Clarksfork, Priest River, Addie and at various 
points along the Moyie River. Latest reports from Mis- 
soula show that this season 955 fires of all kinds have 
been reported and of this number 493 have started within 
the last ten days. The town of Priest River was threat- 
ened Wednesday of this week and every inhabitant of 
the town was called out to fight the fire. Serious fires 
are reported in the Selway forest and uncontrolled fires 
are burning in the Clearwater forests. More than 400 
men are fighting a fire in the Flathead forest reserve, 
which extends over fifteen miles. So far this fire has 
heen kept out of valuable timber. 





ACCOMPLISHES MUCH IN SHORT TIME. 


ELKINS, W. Va., Aug. 17.--The Central West Virginia 
Fire Protective Association has done much in the short 
space of its existence to reduce forest fires to a minimum. 
Although not organized until late in the spring, the asso- 
ciation has accomplished considerable in reducing fires 
to a minimum. For the last month or six weeks the 
association has had its field agent, Mr. Weber, formerly 
of the Cherry River, company, traversing the State in an 
effort to interest lumber manufacturers in the work of 
the association. The association has raised virtually 
$10,000 toward carrying out the purposes of its organi- 
zation, so that it will be in a position to make an even 
more effective campaign for this fall and next spring. 
The association has also succeeded in arousing public 
interest in its efforts to conserve one of the State’s 
greatest and richest resources. 





STUDENTS GET PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Following the plan 
adopted two years ago in providing practical experience 
for the students of the State ranger school at Wanakena 
in the Adirondacks, which school is a part of the New 
York State College of Forestry, several of these stu- 
dents are again this summer being sent to the lumber 
camps and mills in the woods to get their training. A 
large number went to the Tupper Lake properties of the 
Santa Clara Lumber Company, this city, early in the 
season and are still there. Part of the time was spent 
in building tote roads and learning the methods connected 
with the cutting and handling of trees. They are now 
employed in the mills learning the methods of sawing lum- 
ber and preparing it for the market. 





FIRE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ACTIVE. 


OrTawa, Ont., Aug. 17.—The chief fire inspector of 
the Lower Ottawa Forest Protective Association, the new 
organization recently formed to protect the timber limits 
of lumbermen in the Ottawa and Gatineau valleys, re- 
ports that forty delinquents have been convicted by him 
in the last few weeks in the Gatineau, Lievre and Rouge 
River divisions, Over a week ago what threatened to 
become a serious fire broke out in the heart of what are 
known as the Campbell and Stearns limits at Thirty-One 
Mile Lake north of Ottawa. The fire, which is said to 
have originated with some careless sportsmen, was ex- 
tinguished before much damage had been done. 


OBB BPI II IIT 


An old tree trunk, with fossil bones of the Tertiary 
period, was recently excavated near Los Angeles, Cal. 
The trunk of the tree, 18 inches in diameter, and one 
whole block were recovered in excellent preservation. 
The tree was a cypress (C. macnaleana) a species which 
still exists in California. It is estimated that this tree 
grew 100,000 years ago. 
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Profit 


a 


Some day timber will be 
worth what it costs to 
produce it. 


Today it is worth a very 
small fraction of that 
cost. 


The difference between 
that small fraction and 
the cost of production 
represents the profit 

the timber owner 
will realize on his 


investment. 


Will you 
share in 
that profit? 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber 
Land 


Factors 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 1313 Northwestern Bank Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 1009 White Building. 
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SILOS A YEAR ROUND ADVANTAGE. 





CLaRK L. PooLe & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 








Timber Loans 


We negotiate long-time loans on 
approved standing timber lands 
owned by established and going 
lumber companies. 


Prompt and careful attention 
given to every application. 


Loans from $100,000 up. 
HOWARD,SIMMONS & CO. 


BANKERS 
38 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Office: Lumbermen’s Bldg., Otis Arnold, Rep. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 
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THE SILO PROVIDES BETTER FEED THAN THE 
SUMMER PASTURE. 


Generally in discussing the value of the silo as a farm 
facility only winter feeding is considered; in fact, for a 
great many years silage was used almost exclusively for 
feeding during the cold season of the year when pasture 
was not available. Of late, however, the economy of the 
silo as a substitute for the pasture is becoming more and 
more understood and appreciated. The pasture at best 
is available only a few months in the year and in most see- 
tions there are several months during the hottest part of 
the summer when the grass is dried up and affords little 
or no nourishment to the live stock. This is true even 
in ordinary years, and in years of drouth the pasture is 
practically worthless. The consequence is that owners of 
live stock are forced either to dispose of their animals 
or to supply some kind of food to take the place of the 
pasture. P 

It has been pretty well demonstrated that silage when 
properly cured and fed to milch cows coming fresh in the 
spring enables them to maintain their full flow of milk 
throughout the summer as well as they would maintain it 
on even the best pasture. It has been pretty well demon- 
strated also that when owing to the lack of succulent 
food for cows their flow of milk is reduced during the 
period of summer drouth it is impossible to bring them 
back to their full flow even in the fall after the pasture 
has been restored by the fall rains or other food is avail- 
able. Consequently the importance of having silage for 
all-the-year-round feeding is apparent. 

In most sections of the United States just now the pas- 
tures are dried up to such an extent that they afford only 
the most meager nourishment for the live stock, and own- 
ers who have no other resource are in a sorry plight. But 
the farmer who had already constructed his silos and last 
year filled them with corn has been able since his pas- 
tures began to fail to supply his live stock with a food 
that is in every way as good, if not better, than the pas- 
ture had been up to the time of the drouth. 

Even though the pasture could be made to maintairr its 
full supply of grass throughout the year yet no pasture 
while being used will supply the same amount of suceu 


lent food that can be produced on the same acreage when 
planted to corn, That is to say, more live stock can be 
fed on the silage from a given acreage than can be fed 
even during a part of the year on the same acreage in 
pasture, 

This is an argument in favor of the silo that would 
seem to be conclusive, and the retail lumberman who is 
undertaking to introduce silos in his community should 
take advantage of it at the present time when pastures 
are practically worthless. If the retailer can draw for 
the farmer a picture of himself next year when his pas 
ture will again be in the same condition that it now is in 
and can show him that unless he puts up a silo he will 
be short of food for his live stock as he is at present he 
certainly should be able to persuade the farmer to build 
a silo. The silo serves the same purpose in preserving 
succulent and nutritious food for the live stock that the 
fruit can serves in preserving fruits and vegetables for 
the household to consume during the period when .they 
are not available directly from the garden and the 
orchard. The time will come when enterprising farmers 
everyWhere will realize this fact and act upon it with the 
same foresight and enterprise that have for many years 
been displayed by the housewives in putting up their 
winter’s supplies of canned goods. 

There is a broader view of the silo question that the 
retail lumberman should take, and that is with respect to 
the effect upon the community as a whole that may be 
exerted by the feeding of silage. Every retailer knows 
that when drouth comes and the live stock must be saeri- 
ficed because the farmers have no grain or forage to feed 
it several years are required to build up the herds to their 
former size. This is a great loss to the farmers and a 
heavy drain upon the community. The retailer suffers 
also because the farmer has no money either to pay his 
debts or to purchase his requirements. Consequently the 
retailers’ sales are cut down to the minimum and he gets 
little or no cash for the goods he does sell. In most lo- 
ealities this condition may be wholly prevented if the use 
of silos and silage become general. The preserving and 
feeding of silage not only protect the farmer from loss 
but sustain the financial equilibrium and _ stability of 
the community. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Notwithstanding the higher rate of interest on loans 
there is still considerable building going on in the 
larger cities of the country and the sash and door 
reports received this week state that while trade is 
not heavy a fair volume of business is being done. 
The industry naturally is feeling the uncertainty of 
trade, but many loans were arranged for before the 
European war and the builders generally have plenty 
of work on hand. This is giving the millwork factories 
and sash and door jobbers enough work to keep their 
forces steadily employed. Competition is still keen— 
too much so for profits. 

In Chicago considerable building of popular-priced 
homes is going forward and this calls for quantities of 
odd sizes in doors and all kinds of millwork. In the 
outlying districts builders seem to be especially busy 
and factories as a rule are running full time and are 
in hopes that financial conditions will allow builders 
to operate for the rest of the building season. Country 
trade is rather slow, although the jobbers report that 
they are selling some cars of mixed goods right along. 

Building activity in Minneapolis and St. Paul con- 
tinues to give the local factories a large share of their 
business. 3uilding has increased in both cities to 
record proportions. There is a good run of trade in 
smaller cities, but country business in the Northwest 
is at a standstill, owing to the harvest. Crops are 
turning out well and with the prices prevailing there 
will be plenty of money in farmers’ hands to finance 
their fall improvements. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind factories 
have been doing fairly well and the demand for their 
products has kept up in a gratifying manner. Building 
is being prosecuted with much vigor, the war and 
other developments having been without effect upon 
construction work so far, and the calis from the con- 
tractors are correspondingly numerous. Competition 
serves to hold prices down to rather low figures but 
in a general way the returns are fair, the average 
being brought up by the prices obtained for special 
work, of which a considerable amount is being done. 
Most of the factories are busy and none has so far 
been seriously affected by the war. Many new build- 
ing projects are being brought out and prospects are 
the sash and door factories will find enough to do for 
the balance of the season to keep them going. 

The door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., have a fair amount 
of business on hand as a rule and some find business 
fully up to the normal for this season. With most of 
the mills there is not as active a demand for doors and 
other material as a month ago and the building trade 
has dropped off a little, but it is thought that there 
will be a fair amount of activity in this line for some 
weeks ahead. 

At Cincinnati building operations are not curtailed 
and the local planing mills are busy. The larger real 
estate operators report a very good business but they 
are looking for a very much heavier demand for 
‘*ready-to-move-into’’ houses about the middle of 
September. Retailers are light. buyers, although their 
assortments of stock sizes in all kinds of millwork are 


running down and they will need supplies before long. 
The light buying is also due to tight money and when 
this loosens up, as expected in another week or two, 
wholesalers will again have an opportunity to do some 
business with the retailer, 

The sash and door trade at Toledo is in the same posi- 
{ion as it was-a week ago. Dealers in the country towns 
say that building operations have let up to a consider- 
uble extent, due to financial conditions. The farmers 
have not been buying as heavily as the dealers expected 
they. would, consequently it has put a crimp in their 
hopes. City trade is normal, Millwork is moving 
steadily. Glazed sash is having a good run. 

The St. Louis sash and door industry is fairly busy. 
Standard sizes of sash and doors are moving moder 
ately well and the prospects are very encouraging. Re 
tailers are placing orders but they are rather small 
ones. They are not inclined to stock up. The facet 
that prices are a little uncertain has something to do 
with the situation. 

A fair trade is reported by Kansas City sash and 
door factories. The mills are not doing a capacity busi- 
ness and have not fully recovered from the cessation of 
orders that accompanied the unsettled conditions just 
after the European war started. However, country 
salesmen say that in the smaller towns no uneasiness is 
felt over the situation and generally more confidence 
is expressed everywhere that, instead of hurting busi- 
ness, the war in Europe will cause the Southwest to 
get millions of dollars more than it otherwise would 
have received for its products. Special work is in good 
demand and the estimating departments of local fae- 
tories are again beginning to feel the rush of inquiry. 
Stocks on hand are comparatively small and in all 
probability there will be difficulty later in the season 
in getting prompt deliveries unless orders are sent in 
early. 

Fir doors show no better values according to manu- 
facturers of the Tacoma (Wash.) district, the market 
holding unchanged from last week, with price cutting 
continuing in evidence in the face of a good demand 
for August. If fall trade reaches expectations prices 
ought to move up a few points. Despite present condi- 
tions some factories that have been idle for months 
are starting up again. 

Local business in San Francisco on sash and millwork 
is quiet, but a contract for more than $100,000 worth 
of carpentry and millwork will soon be let for the new 
city hall. Door manufacturing in the Bay territory is 
moderately active, with low prices prevailing. White 
pine door manufacturing at the large factories in the 
Sierras is going on at about a normal rate of produc- 
tion. Eastern shipments are being made _ without 
trouble from car shortage. 

Importations of. window glass have ceased, owing 
to the foreign complications, but the demand in this 
country last week showed considerable improvement 
and orders are being placed freely.. The Pacific coast 
is placing a good volume of business, which supply it 
had heretofore been drawing from Belgium. The mar- 
ket presents a firmer tone, with an upward tendency. 
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Electricity for Machine Power and 
for Raft Lighting. 








MODERN LUMBERING IN WISCONSIN. 


From the early days of the lumber industry in the 
orthern woods when virgin pine forests covered count- 
ess acres in Wisconsin and other northern States is a 
ar ery to the present day, and the old time logger and 
umber manufacturer would scarcely recognize the in 
lustry as now conducted by 
nodern methods and with 





Interesting places visited, photo- 
graphed and described by AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representatives. 











AN ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED TIMBER RAFT. 

The accompanying illustrations (Figs. 1 and 2) show 
a great timber raft on the Columbia River, in the State 
of Washington, equipped with a storage battery electric 
light outfit, as seen in Fig. 2. The photographs show a 
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uodern equipment. f 
While much of the timber | 
irea of that section has been 
lenuded of its forest wealth, 
here yet remain large lum- 
ber enterprises that form an 
mportant part of the indus- 
trial wealth of the country. 
\ visitor stopping off at 
Merrill can not fail to be 
impressed with a view of the 
modern plant of the Heine- 
man Lumber Company at 
that place, which, with an 
vmnual capacity of 50,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and em- 
pluying directly and indi- 
rectly about 1,000 men, is an 
important feature of the in- 
dustrial life of that city. 

—— the destruction 

- fire of the former plant 
: Heineman in Linéoln 
County the late Sigmund Heineman and his two sons, 
Harry and Edgar, composing the Heineman Lumber Com- 
pany, decided to seek a new location at which to erect 
a plant completely equipped and modern in every detail 
and for this purpose finally selected a site at Merrill, 
where the present mill now stands. This mill was com- 
pleted in the latter part of 1912, since which time it has 
heen in full operation. Occupying seventy acres of 
ground, the plant and yards are located on a plain, giv- 
ing an ideal location for manufacturing and shipping 
lumber in the most approved methods. The sawmiil 
equipment includes band, gang, horizontal resaw, lath 
mill ete., while the planing mill near by contains a com- 
plete equipment of modern machines each driven by an 
individual electric motor. An important part of the 
Heineman plant is the lighting equipment, furnishing 
lights for mills, yards. and office and power for the 
motors that drive the machines in the planing mill. 

The Heineman Lumber Company owns a timber supply 
sufficient to keep the plart in operation for thirty years, 
sawing hemlock and hardwoods. The logging is done 
hy contract, the logs being shipped to the mill over the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
which has numerous sidetracks through the yards of 
the company, affording splendid shipping facilities both 
for bringing the logs to the mill and taking out the fin- 
ished product. The logging contractors employ about 
700 men, 

An interesting feature of the Heineman plant is the 
big hot pond, covering fifteen acres, which enables the 
company to keep the plant in operation all the year round. 


VIEW 


OF PLANT 








FIG. 1. ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED TIMBER RAFT. 





AND YARD OF 





In addition to the hot pond the company has storage 
toom in the Prairie River for 50,000,000 feet of logs, 
thus being able te keep a supply of timber sufficient to 
operate the mill steadily for twelve months. 


The official personnel of the company is as follows: 


. President—H. H. Heineman. 
Vice president—Tena Heinem 
Treasurer—E. E. Heineman. 
Secretary and aencte manager—C, 
Sales manager . C. Robson.. 
Believing thoroughly in the efficacy of codperative work 

among the various executives and the heads of depart- 

ments, President Heineman has adopted the plan of hold- 

ing monthly meetings at which notes are compared, im- 

provements are suggested and the various problems of 

a big business are freely and informally discussed by 

the people who are responsible ‘for its success or failure. 





an. 


W. Bruce. 











HMEINEMAN LUMBER COMPANY, MERRILL, WIS. 





range view of the complete electric light, hanging in a 
pair of shears, built of piling about 10 inches in diameter 
and guyed with heavy cable so that the light swings clear 
of the raft 6 feet. 

The box of the light contains 2,100-ampere-hour 6-volt 
Exide batteries, and the light itself consists of a power- 
ful Fresnel lens containing 24-c. p. tungsten lamps. The 
batteries are run in parallel so as to give 6 volts and a 
capacity of approximately 200 ampere-hours. The length 
that these lights will burn can easily be figured, as the 
lamps are rated 1.25 watts per candlepower. The switch 
is directly in front of the lamp and is of the snap type, 
with rubber packing and a heavy copper case over it. 
It is claimed that the light has withstood the waves and 
storms successfully for eight days at a time. 

These high-priced lights give absolute safety 
traffic on the high seas. Various forms of illumination 
have been tried, but it has been found that they all 
depended for efficiency upon calm weather conditions 
and that they would not keep their light in the heavy 
spray, due to the fact that they could not be hung high 
enough above the raft. 

The raft is approximately 700 feet long, 75 feet in 
beam and 36 feet deep, drawing approximately 24 feet 
in fresh water.- It is interesting to note that more than 


to the 


100 tons of massive chain is used in holding it together. 
The raft is constructed in an enormous cradle and after 
being assembled the cradle is opened up very much the 
same as a butter mold. 

To handle this raft from its launching place at Stella, 
Wash., 


to the mouth of the Columbia River requires the 
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FIG. 2. STORAGE BATTERY ELECTRIC 


TIMBER RAFT. 


LIGHT FOR 


services of three stern-wheel tugs of 600 horsepower 
each. Rafts of this type are built by the Hammond 
Lumber Company, which has immense interests on the 
Pacific coast, running a large line of timber carriers 
each capable of holding 1,500,000 feet of cut timber and 
making trips on schedule time to various points on the 
Coast. 


OPAPP DPD LPP LPL 


Of 200,000,000,000 board feet of merchantable lumber 
estimated to be standing on public forests in the Philip- 
pines there were cut in 1913 about 80,000,000 feet, of 
which less than 10,000,000 feet was exported. It is 
believed that there is an export possibility of at least 
300,000,000 feet of the four principal woods when the 
market shall have been created. There are eleven con- 
cessions now under operation and the Philippine 
Forestry Bureau has a number of other tracts available. 











Ries on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operateanumberof mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for Many years. 


H These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


| LYON, GARY & CoO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., 


1 208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 




















Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 32,000,000 





WM, A. TILDEN, President 


a N. LAMPERT J. FLETCHER FARRELL 


Vice-Prest, HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS CHARLES L. BOYE WM. L. McKEE 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


HARRY LAWTON, Mgr. of Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 








| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 











Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands: 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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! H.M.SPAIN& CO. ' H 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. il 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENR. 


Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, Festes Baw. 





Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
90 ads shown on ourlatest bulletin. It’s free 


American Lumberman, p.dba0st., Chicago 
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| TIMBER LOANS 


ON 











High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 








National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


Lumbermen have bought National Forest 
stumpage in preference to acquiring privately 
owned timber for an operation because of the 
des:rability of working under a government con- 
tract. They have not found the requirements 
of the Forest Service burdensome or impractical. 
And, more, National Forest stumpage is paid for 
only as it is cut—no heavy initial investment in 
timber is required. 


Among the sales made by the Forest Service 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, were: 


85,000,000 feet in Montana. 
177,900,000 feet in Idaho. 
66,200,000 feet in Idaho. 
80,000,000 feet in Montana. 
153,000,000 feet in South Dakota. 
125,000,000 feet in Wyoming. 
117,000,000 feet in New Mexico. 
23,300,000 feet in California. 
40,050,000 feet in Washington. 
33,667,000 feet in Alaska. ° 
43,000 cords in. Washington. 

Many smaller sales were made during the same 
period. Other tracts are being advertised and 
numerous opportunities for operators are avail- 
able. 

You can find out about these opportunities in 
National Forest timber by addressing any of the 
following offices of the 


Forest Service 


Washington, D.C. Ogden, Utah. 

Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Calif. 

Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Sending Logs to Sea in Central 
America. 


Some of the principal exports of several of the Central 
American republics are timber-cedar, mahogany, coco bola 
and other valuable woods in the shape of huge roughly 
squared logs. As there is 
no pier at San Juan del 
Sur, in Nicaragua, ships 
must lie in the harbor at 
some distance from the 
beach and everything is 
taken off to them by light- 
ers or rafts. The logs from 
the back country are hauled 
on to the beach in heavy 
two-wheeled wooden carts 
drawn by four oxen and 
unloaded just beyond the 
surf line. 

The unloading process is 
very simple: The lead oxen 
are driven to the rear of 
the cart and attached to a 
log by a chain. The native 
drivers are armed each with 
a long pole at the end of 
which is an iron affair 
somewhat like a small boat 
hook. Many of the poor 
animals have great places 
on their sides where the re- 
peated goadings 
and seraping 
with this instru- 
ment of torture 
have gotten in 
their deadly 
work. 

When all is 
ready for the 
unloading each 
team is started 
in the opposite 
direction and 
each yoke un- 
der the vigorous 
prodding is 
forced to do 
its best or be 
dragged — back- 
ward by the 
stronger yoke— 
a sort of tug of 
war as it were, 
between the two 

LOADING LOGS ON SHIP teams. When one team 

FROM LIGHTER. does manage to drag the 

other backward, resulting 

in an upset for if, it is a most enjoyable incident for 

the drivers. Eventually the log is dragged off the cart 
and left where it lands on the wet sand. 

When enough logs are gathered for shipment a yoke of 
oxen is driven up to one of the logs. By dint of vigorous 
poundings on the nose, with the butt of the pole, the 
oxen’s heads are lowered so that the yoke, bound to their 
horns, is down close to the log. These logs are generally 
from 10 to 16 feet long and many are three feet square, 
and 1,500 to 3,000 pounds. Their weight generally forces 
them into the wet sand far enough to set up considerable 
suction so that, beside the weight of the log itself, this 
additional force must be overcome. Hence the placing the 
yoke so close to the log. The chain about the log hav- 
ing first been fastened close to the end, it is then 
hooked to the yoke and the two or three drivers sur- 
round the animals and prod and belabor them. Their 
natural desire to raise their heads and escape from their 
tormentors lifts on the log, frees it from the suction 
and it is dragged a few yards at a time until the water 
is reached. 

A breaker rolls up on the sand and as it reaches the 
log the animals are driven into the surf far enough to 
float the log. Then the chain is unhooked and they go 
back for another load. 

Occasionally an ox will be tripped by the log. The one 
shown in the picture fell in this way just as an oncoming 
wave broke, and for a moment he was buried out of 
sight. Three native boys did some lively work just at 
this point to save the animal, which eventually got on to 
his feet seemingly little the worse for the ducking. 






























Outside the line of breakers a dozen natives, naked 
as Adam, seize the logs and work them to where the 
raft is being prepared. Here by means of iron rings 
driven in each end they are chained together, sometime 
a hundred in one raft. The water is so warm—the 
temperature being about 84° day and night—that th, 
natives work all day long in it without any ill effects 
When completed the rafts are towed out to the ship by 
means of three or four small dugouts, with four pad 
dlers in each, Frequently they obtain a speed of as hig) 
as half a mile per hour, but with the people of that 
manana land time seldom counts. 

At some of the larger ports like San Jose de Guata 
mala the logs come out to the ship in huge lighters pro 
pelled by oars. Lying alongside the ship in a heavy 
sea, with both lighter and ship dancing and bucking like 
corks in the water, the process of removing them to the 

















THE NATIVES LIKE TO POSE FOR THEIR PICTURE. 


ship's hold is at times one of great danger. As the ves- 
sels roll, the logs swing back and forth on the end of 
the tackle running from the yard arm suspended over 
head, one moment far out over the water, the next crash 
ing against the ship’s side like some monstrous battering 
ram. Frequently in its ponderous gyrations the log 
sweeps the full length of the lighter, carrying death and 
destruction to all that may come in its path. ‘Then the 
laborers to avoid what seems, to the passengers hanging 
over the rail above, absolutely certain death, throw them- 
selves overboard backward, sidewise, head first or feet 
first, into the shark infested sea. Loading logs under 
such circumstances is a spectacle that contains a guar- 
anteed thrill every minute. 





Woods of Dutch Guiana. 


An interesting article on the resources of Dutch Guiana 
in the December Bulletin of the Pan American Union con- 
tains the following interesting reference to the timber of 
that country: 


The beautiful timber that abounds in vast forests and 
eovers millions of acres, profits, under present circum- 
stances, only a few, and if we except the timber employed 
for colonial use scarcely more than 1,000 to 1,500 pieces 
have been exported annually. It is well known that ves- 
sels built of indigenous woods are of superior quality in 
regard to strength and durability, and the vessels employed 
immediately in the colony are in a great measure con- 
structed thereof. Mora ezxcelsa, which is abundant in the 
colony, is durable in and out of water, and very strong 
and tough, and not liable to split. Its crooked timbers 
would be of the greatest utility for knees; and the finest 
stems for vessels of any size might be produced, as well 
as the choice and valuable pieces in request for knees, 
sternposts, floors, beams, ete. 

Not less commendable are the greenheart, as suitable for 
planking, the purpleheart for bulwarks; and the red cedar, 
which reaches a hight of upward of 80 feet, for masts and 
spars of vessels. The colony is also rich in woods adapted 
for cabinet work, turnery and ornamental purposes, many 
of which are at present entirely unknown to the cabinet- 
makers of the United States, and which only in a few 
houses of the opulent colonists have been used for furnish- 
ing their rooms. The elegant appearance of these woods in 
a great measure hides the want of taste in the manufac- 
ture of the furniture. 














PULLING LOGS THROUGH 


THE SURF FOR LOADING ON SHIP 


AT SAN JUAN DEL SUR, NICARAGUA. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





JULY EXPORTS FROM BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 17.—The showing made by the 
exports for July is not encouraging, proving as it does 
that the shipments of logs and lumber fell off as com- 
pared with the same month last year. The difference, 
jurthermore, is very marked, the total value of the for- 
vardings for last month having been only $116,132 
as against $205,129 for the same month last year. Prac 
tically all the items on the list declined, and it must 
he remembered that this was really before the beginning 
f the war, though the tremendous event was already 
beginning to cast its sinister shadow across the conti- 
ent of Europe. 

But there are also encouraging features about the 
xhibit, which, it must not be forgotten, is better than 
that for the two previous months, May having been 
redited with a total of not more than about $104,000 
and June with $107,000. Of course, the war is certain 
o make a big difference in the shipments for the cur- 
rent month, which is all the more regrettable since the 
export trade had begun to show positive signs of revival. 

In this connection it is of especial interest that a 
special meeting of the directors of the National Lum 
her Exporters’ Association has been called for August 
28 at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. It is expected that 
a number of matters related to the export trade will 
come up for consideration and that efforts will be made 
to agree upon some course of action which promises some 
measure of relief. 





CANADIAN EXPORT DECREASE. 


OrTawa, Ont., Aug. 17.—That the Canadian export of 
timber of many kinds to Great Britain has decreased 35 
percent in the last three years is indicated by a report 
received by the Trade and Commerce Department this 
week from its agent in Birmingham, England. Accord 
ing to this report, the total Canadian export of wooden- 
ware, wood turnery and other classes of unenumerated 
wood manufacture to Great Britain has fallen from 
$500,000 in 1909 to $250,000 last year. In the export 


of staves Canada has fallen off 20 percent while in all 
classes of timber its export shows decreases. ‘‘By far 
the greatest increases occurred in purchases from the 
United States and Russia,’’ says the report. ‘‘Canada 
is losing ground year by year.’’ 





JUNE FORWARDINGS FROM BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 17.—During June the follow 
timber products were exported from British Columbia: 


Irom Hi: istings Mill by steamer Titan to Kobe, Japan, 453 
pieces of 91,425 feet, 105 pieces of 101,147 feet, 102 pieces of 
100,547 feet, 207 pieces of 201,694 feet, 336 pieces of 40,472 
fect, 178 pie ces of 20,283 feet, 14 pieces of 60,255 feet. 

By steamer Canada Cape for Sydney, 650,000 lath. 

By Makura, for Auckland, New Zealand, 45,000 lath. 

By Vallac, shipped by the Federal Lumber Company, 
cedar poles for San Pedro. 

By the Jim Butler, shipped by A. F. Estabrook Company, 
308 60-foot poles and 16 other poles for Los Angeles harbor. 

By steamer Olson, shipped by H. Matthews, 611 poles. 

Bark August, from Hastings Mill for C apetown, 1,299,347 
feet. 

8S. S. Progressive, from Brooks, 
to the Siemons Lumber Company, 
cedar ere comprising 471,998 fe 

S. S. Northland, from Hastings Mili for 
19,200 fir ties. 

Tug Freno, 
cedar logs. 

S. S. Preside nt, from B. 
pounds chemical wood Boning for 

S. S. Makura, 6,450 bundles banana see for Suva. 

From Powell River Company, 1,400 pounds ground wood 
pulp to the C ‘oe Pulp & Board Company, Antioch, Cal. 

From the B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company, 85,291 pounds to 
S. 5B. & P. Andere Los Angeles. 


2,475 


Scanlon, O’Brien Company 
ee 1,150 pieces 


San Pedro, Cal., 


from M,. D. Rector to Anacortes, 600,000 feet 


Sulphite F abre 
Antioch, Cal 


Company, SO,S47 
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Spain has recently been in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than most other European countries and has de- 
pended largely upon outside sources for its supplies of 
lumber staves and box shooks. It has used considerable 
quantities of American goods purchased through 
France, England and Germany. With the opening of 
the Panama Canal there should be a good opportunity 
in Spain for the direct introduction of American lum- 
ber from both the South and the Pacific coast. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Bungalow Embracing Novel Features—A Roomy Home in Which Convenience 
and Comfort Are Attractively Combined. 


The plan illustrated this week is of the bungalow 
type, although there are two bedrooms in the attic in 
addition to a baleony under the front dormer. There 
are also two bedrooms and bath downstairs in addi- 
tion te living room, dining 100m and kitchen, thus 
making a house of considerable capacity and also one 
of very handsome exterior appearance. Brick with 
cement caps is effectively used for the foundation and 
porch columns, balustrade and exterior chimney. The 
house is sided with wide weatherboarding below belt 
line, while shingles are effectively used upon the gables. 

The interior arrangement is attractive, a living room 
extending clear across the front of the house, with 
alcoves on either side; in one of these being located 
the fireplace and flanking seats, while the other is 
fitted up as a den. From the living room entrance 
may be had to front bedroom and also to the dining 
room, and the dining room opens into a rear hall, 
which connects with the kitchen; stairs to the second 
story and to either bedroom and the bath. The kitchen 
is provided with an excellent pantry and with an 
icebox in the wall so that ice may be put in from the 
porch, Dining and living rooms have beam ceilings. 
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° FIRST FLOOR. 


HOUSE PLAN No. 


Inasmuch as a building of this sort covers a consid- 
erable foundation it is unnecessary to excavate the 
basement full size. The basement provided is about 
30 feet square and besides separate furnace room and 
fuel rooms contains a laundry with stationary tubs 
and also a separate drying room for clothes, which is 
very useful when washday meets inclement weather. 

The architect’s estimate is that it will cost about 
$3,300, under average conditions, to build this house, 
but it appears to be one which will be a source of 
considerable pride and comfort to the owner when 
once erected. The house is about 33 feet wide, in- 
cluding the side bays, and would, therefore, require at 
least a 40-foot lot, and 50 feet would be better. 

The plans for this house are in eight sheets and will 
be furnished for $2, including specifications and _ bill 
of materials. Electrotypes of perspective and floor 
plans here shown will be furnished for $2 in suitable 
width for the standard columns of the newspaper. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently issued an- 
other bulletin of house plans covering numbers 25 to 
36, and readers interested in reviewing these previous 
plans or exhibiting them to their customers are invited 
to send for copies of this bulletin. 








Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO aie NEW YORK 
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58, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
GAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


BY CHARLES ED 





GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
1527 Monadnock Block, - ~° - 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








FE FRANCIS L. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 








FOREIGN BROKERS | 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for ssevtietion ces n freight contracts b effectin 
quickest dispatch from seaboard e ate all classes cargo cee 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber sor" Shipenente 























ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 
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PACIFIC COAST 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment. 
Export Work a Specialty. 











St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pacific Creosoting Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Creosoted Piling 
Bridge Timbers 
Ties, Wood Duct 
Wood Pipe 
Cross Arms 
Paving Blocks 


WOOD BLOCKS 


The Silent Pavement. 








Cargo and Rail Shipments. 
Can Load Vessels any Draft. 


OFFICE, PLANT, 
910 White Building, Eagle Harbor, 
Seattle. Wash. 
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LT go East for a Burner When Yon CanGet 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?” 











We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 

a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Milt on Short Notice 


Co., Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkless, 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatruz wast. 


Successors to Ballard Boiler Works. Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Ballard 1209. 








CHANGES AND TRIALS IN THE MILLWORK TRADE. — 





Radical Differences From Old-Time Customs— Complaints of Unreflecting Customers 
The Personal Touch as a Trade Holder. 





A number of sash and door men were utilizing the 
stuffed leather cushions in the lobby of the Annex the 
other night and fell to telling experiences in the sash 
and door business. Arnold Bennett, the English novelist, 
wrote a play, ‘‘ What the Public Wants.’’ He may have 
been competent to answer that question regarding news- 
papers, but he never has been in the sash and door busi- 
ness. The sash and door men were talking right along 
this line and remarked on the fickleness of the public 
taste that had left many a man stung with fancy glass 
that only a few years ago everybody wanted. 

‘*The man who went out of the sash and door business 
ten years ago,’’ said one of the group, ‘‘and came back 
into it now, or tried to come back into it, would run 
up against an entirely different proposition. He would 
have to learn the business all over again. Everything is 
changed. Patterns have changed, the methods of doing 
business, and even the woods we use, are different from 
what they were ten years ago. ; 

‘*T remember what a time we had when we began sub- 
stituting Coast pine for the white pine of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. Up to a few years ago we 
had used the northern pine exclusively. Then we began 
buying Coast stock because it was cheaper and the 
supply was increasing, while the supply of northern pine 
was diminishing. I bet we sent out thousands of letters 
to our customers explaining why Coast pine was,substi- 
tuted for white pine, that northern pine was getting 
searce and it was only a question of time when we would 
have to come to it anyway. But there was a terrific 
amount of kicking and in some cases actual rejection 
of the stock.’’ 

‘Our Experience Exactly.’’ 


An eastern sash and door man cut in with a story: 
‘*That was our experience exactly. We shipped a bunch 
of doors to a fellow for an apartment house job. He 
called us up on the long-distance telephone and was 
pretty hot about it. He said he couldn’t accept the 
doors because they were not white pine but something 
else, yellow pine or he didn’t know what. I asked him 
what he meant, and he said, ‘Those doors for that 
apartment house.’ I asked him what the carpenters 
said about the doors and he said he didn’t know, because 
he didn’t have the nerve to deliver them on the job. 
I told him to go ahead and deliver them and we would 
take a chance on their being accepted. That was the 
last I heard about them until I met him some time after- 
ward and he complimented me on the fine bunch of doors 
we had sent him.’’ 

The conversation drifted from the subject of what the 
public wants to when the public wants it. A Chicago 
jobber said: ‘‘A while ago we got an order from a 
dealer down-state for two special doors. Inside of two 
weeks he began to hammer us because he hadn’t received 
them. We wrote back to him that he couldn’t expect 
those doors inside of five or six weeks. After we had 
exchanged a few letters he wrote to us, not intending to 
be humorous, but in all earnestness: ‘I don’t believe 
all that stuff you have got on your letterhead. I don’t 
believe all those pretty pictures of your factory at the 
top of it, because I don’t believe you have got any 
factory at all. You say you can make five or six hun- 
dred doors a day and yet when it comes to a show-down 
you can’t make two doors in two weeks.’ ’’ 

Standing in Line. 

Another sash and door man said: ‘‘The trouble with 
your customer was that he didn’t realize that he was 
standing in line like a man ‘at a theater box office. It 
doesn’t take the theater long to sell him the tickets after 
he gets up to the window, but if everybody gets a fair 
deal he has got to take his place in the line with the 
rest. Our greatest source of dispute with customers 
comes from the partly filled order. An order drifts in 
which we can fill almost immediately in part, but some 
of the special work takes more time. The customer 
wants what he can get as soon as he can get it and we 
ship part of it along, promising to finish the order as 
quickly as possible. It is hard, however, to keep watch 
of that order after it has been partly filled.’’ 

Fortunate indeed is the sash and door house that can 
build up with its customers a feeling of personal rela- 


tionship, for customers who feel that relationship ar 
likely to stick with the house in good times and bad. 
They are liable to be considerate and lenient with th 
factory when it is overloaded in good times and als 
their business can be relied upon in a low market whe 
most people are inclined to shop. Just how that firs 
relationship is to be built up no one seems to know 
There is some kind of psychological chemistry every 
body experiments with and which nobody has mastere 
by which the letter-writer and the salesman endeavor t. 
create that feeling of personal interest between mill an 
customer, to establish confidence on the part of the buye: 
that he is receiving special consideration and his order; 
special attention. And a man who ean write a lette: 
with a personal ring, or talk as though he meant it 
is a valuable man to his house and is pretty apt to su 
ceed. j 

An old-time salesman, now a sash and door plutocra( 
himself, said: ‘‘I don’t think the salesmen of today 
get as close to the trade as we used to in the old day: 
when John Munger and some of us fellows were fighting 
for the business in Illinois territory.’’ The speaker was 
not so old-that he was apt to indulge in the opinion oi 
the very aged—that nothing is so good now as it was 
years ago. In fact he backed up his statement wit! 
some concrete argument. ‘‘I remember when I was 
selling sash and doors I used to go out and help th 
dealer figure up his specifications. We got close together 
and [ think that close personal contact got me a good 
deal of business. 

A Sense of Humor. 


‘*Speaking of John Munger, I want to say this about 
John: He had a sense of humor. We used to be lively 
competitors and now and then when one of the other 
boys kind of put it over John and got some business 
that he thought was going to be his he always could sex 











THE PARADE CAME BY THE FACTORY 








the funny side of it and would confess that he had 
counted his chickens before they were hatched. Yes, 
sir; he just laughed about it, and then the first thing 
we knew it was up to us to do the laughing under similar 
circumstances. ’’ 

A younger salesman who was standing near said, 
‘*Gee, I have gotten a little business now-and then away 
from some of the fellows, but I haven’t heard anyone 
laughing about it. I wish they did that way now.’’ 

Another sash and door man said: ‘‘I don’t know how 
that intimacy is going to be created between the house 
and the buyer. I have discovered that the best way 
to make each man think he is getting special considera- 
tion is to treat all alike and all of them equally well. 
Some way they get that idea themselves sometimes. I 
remember a dealer in Wisconsin who said to me about 
a year after one of our partners had died, ‘Do you know 
that I don’t get the treatment from your house that 
[ used to when T. was alive?’ As a matter of fact, he 
was getting the same identical treatment but nothing 





WENT OUT OF THE BUSINESS” 











CLOSE PERSONAL CONTACT GOT BUSINESS 
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could alter that idea in his mind that T. had been his 
special champion at the factory and that things had been 
different in recent months.’’ 

One of the first speakers again took up the subject 
of what the public wants and when it wanted it, ‘‘ We 
got an order this morning,’’ he said, ‘‘for 700 doors, 
and I suppose this man is going to be astonished if we 
do not fill it right off the bat. As a matter of fact we 
do not carry 700 doors in that particular size and thick- 
ness. We may have half of them. At the same time we 
have an order from a Texas customer who wants a car- 
load of stuff, but included in it are a couple of items 
that we sell a very little of. We will have to make those 
up for him. We have written him that we will have to 
hold up the car to get that stuff out, and I know that 
he will be reasonable about it. But not everybody 
would. ’’ 

“*Tt appears to me,’’ said another man, ‘‘that there 
are two things that a mill or warehouse is always likely 
to be out of: Either something that is in very little 
demand, or something that is in constant demand.’’ 

“*T never thought of it that way,’’ said the first 
speaker, ‘‘ but that seems to be the way of it.’’ 

Labor Troubles. 

The conversation drifted to present day labor troubles, 
these troubles consisting not so much of a scareity of 
labor as the unreliability of labor. 

**Do you know,’’ said one man, ‘‘that we start up 
in the morning sometimes with 125 men and we have 
only 75 by night?’’ 

**T heard a retail lumber dealer recently,’’ said a 
salesman present, ‘‘discuss this same subject of the lack 
of responsibility. This dealer had a teamster and a 
helper working in the yard and after they had worked 
four or five days the teamster came into the office one 
day and asked for his time and that of his man. 


. 


‘Anything the matter?’ asked the dealer. ‘Nope.’ 
‘Aren’t we paying you enough?’ ‘Yep.’ ‘Had any 
trouble with anybody?’ ‘Nope.’ ‘Why are you going 
to quit?’ ‘Oh, we are just going to quit.’ ‘Got another 
job?’ ‘Nope.’ ‘What are you quitting for?’ ‘Oh, we 
just thought we would quit; so we want to quit.’ ’’ 


Wanted to Get Some Rush Work Out. 

“*Did you ever see what a sash and door house in a 
small town goes up against?’’ asked a Chicago jobber. 
‘“We wanted to get some rush work out one time and 
I went up to a mill to see about it. At the factory lL 
found only 25 men at work. You would have thought 
a strike was on. It didn’t look very good for our getting 
the stuff. I went in and asked the manager what was 
the matter with his factory. He said, ‘Don’t you know 
it’s circus day? Sure enough, all but these 25 men had 
laid off for the cireus and there was no other way than 
to let them go. The other 25 men were working right 
along until about 11 o’clock, when the parade came by 
the factory, and then every man of the 25 grabbed his hat 
and coat and everybody went. Most of them went out 
of the doors, but some of them went out of the windows, 
and they didn’t any of them come back that day.’’ 

The Baltimore man then took up the discussion. 
German ran a mill at Williamsport. 
day and found his factory shut down. 
was the matter. 
to the Irish picnic. That was too much for me. I said, 
‘Why in thunder are you shutting down a German mill 
to let a lot of Germans go to an Irish picnic?’ ‘Oh, 
they all go to all of the picnics up here,’ he said, 
‘German or Irish, or whatever it happens to be, we all 
have to shut down.’ ”’ 

Just at that point in the conversation somebody made 
a proposition and the whole assemblage went to a picnic 
of its own. 


CcA 
I blew in there one 
I asked him what 


He said that all of the men had gone . 





PREDICTS UNPRECEDENTED NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


(Concluded from Page 23.) 


great banking systems of the United States. In 1898, 
in order to meet a decrease of $422,000,000 in deposits, 
the banks had to cancel in loans $313,000,000; whereas 
in 1913, where there was a greater deposit decrease 
than in 1893, instead of decreasing loans the national 
banks of the United States increased their ioans over 
$45,000,000, | Applause.| And that is the reason why 
our business will recover quicker than it did from the 
effects of the panic in 1893. A natural reaction is 
due. Our speculative credits are largely cleared. Our 
financial institutions are firmly bulwarked. The finan- 
cial condition of our country is elementally sound. A 
reaction is due. A return to prosperity is due. And 
in my judgment the European war will simply ac- 
celerate it. 

We have one of the greatest crops we have ever 
had, and never has the world been more in need of 
it. We need not fear that it will not reach its mar- 
ket quickly. There is no supply of anything in the 
world which so quickly reaches its point of greatest 
demand as a food supply. In the consumption of a 
sale of food the longer it is delayed the more anxious 
the buyer becomes to close it. To the consummation 
of a food exchange you have not only the incentive of 
profit but you have the incentive of hunger, and they 
make the great allies. Never fear but that the seas 
will soon be open for the transport of food supplies. 

Inevitable Trade Extension. 

Now, when a large portion of the population of the 
world, our competitors, turn their energies into fight- 
ing instead of forging and manufacturing, for the 
first. time the American business man will go into 
South American trade with an advantage. And the 
very breakdown in international banking and inter- 
national banking credits will be to him almost the 
same advantage practically that he has in the break- 
down in foreign manufactures. And I make this pre- 
diction, that in this great emergency American inter- 
national banking will find its first practical founda- 
tion, 

As this market becomes bare of those articles which 
are specialized, articles of manufacturing abroad, we 
will have the same experience which we have had so 
many times in the past in this great, as yet, unde- 
veloped. country; new local manufacturing concerns 
will commence to supply the local demands and when 
the war is over the local demand formerly satisfied 
from abroad will be continued and that industry con- 
tinued. It will even afford new foreign fields for the 
competition of the United States. 

There is no reason to doubt, in my judgment, that 
the United States is at the beginning of a great era 
of prosperity, provided—and in closing I want to 
refer to that which is perhaps the most important 
thing for us all to consider—provided that quiet, 
anxious, bereaved and great man, President Wilson, 
can hold this nation upon the even keel of right in 
this present emergency, as he did in that great 
emergency which he confronted in Mexico. [Great 
applause. | 

The President and True Patriotism. 

How many of us now who so shortly ago were in- 
clined to be critical of him, who were saying what 
another man might have done in his place, or what 
we might have done in his place—who were criticising 
him when through technical errors, which he con- 
fessed, he held firmly in all the darkness to what he 
believed was right—how many of us are not with him 
today in all ofthe policies through which he has 
carried the nation in the Mexican crisis? | Applause. ] 
Who is there today who does not hope that if the 
pressure of the demagog comes, if the war bonfires are 





lighted by the men who seek popularity and quick 
praise and care nothing about the great fundamental 
principles of right and wrong—who is there of us 
now who does not pray and believe that he will save 
us from the unspeakable folly of a war with Japan? 
| Applause. ] 

In war times we can not help but feel patriotic. 
But, my friends, there is patriotism of the highest 
order in our pride in peace. I remember a time when 
as a guest I was on the flagship of Admiral Sampson, 
as the American fleet came up into the harbor of New 
York after the battle of Santiago. Those warships in 
their gray paint and stripped decks had stood off in 
the morning down the bay, waiting to make their 
triumphal entry into New York harbor. I think all 
New York was out—I think there were a million or 
two million people on the banks. And as we steamed 
up that river, bands playing, hundreds of boats fol- 
lowing and saluting, pandemonium reigning on the 
shore, I saw a young captain of marines, tears stream- 
ing down his face, walking up and down the deck, 
saying ‘‘This is my country. This is my country.’’ 

And so, my friends, who is there today, while not a 
time of war as that- was, who does not take pride in 
the fact that this is his country? [Great applause. ] 
‘*My country, may she be always right; but, right or 
wrong, my country.’’ [Great applause. | 

Mr. O’Leary.—I trust after this impressive address 
of Mr. Dawes we may all go torth from this room a 
thousand evangels of peace and prosperity. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The meeting is adjourned. 
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Outward Bound. 
The long, thin land becomes a purple line, 
The purple line a faint horizon grows, 
And that horizon fades, until no sign 
Marks wave or cloud, urtil io mortal knows 
If yonder blue be blue of seas or skies— 
Only that Home beyond the vision lies. 


So, as the years roll onward, vanish they— 
The lines that sharply marked the There and Here; 
The bounds of Earth and Heaven fade away; 
Life has no limit, Heaven is so near 
That, like the voyager upon the sea, 
In Earth and Heaven both we seem to be. 


On Passing a Steamer in a Fog. 


Out of the white shroud of the fog 
Encompassing about 

A fog-horn growling like a dog, . 
An answering siren-shout 

A ghostly glimpse of other men, 

A vision of a ship, and then 

The voiceless loneliness again. 





Out of the white shroud of the mist 
A silent ship appears, 

Like hands that clasped, like lips that. kissed 
A moment in.the years, 

And then passed on to meet no more, 

Kin souls that found no kindred shore— 

Yet will remember o’er ‘and o’er 

The moment’s meeting in the mist, 

The hand that clasped, the lips that kissed. 

On board Steamer Imperator, at sea, 
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One car 12” No. 1 Common Hemlock Boards S1S 
Three cars Ex. Clear R. C, Shingles. 
Two cars Ex. *A*¥ R. C. Shingles, 
Two cars Com. *A*¥ R. C. Shingles(6” Clear Butts) 
One car: 10,000 ft. 6” Ciear R. C. Siding. 
75 M Ex. Clear R. C. Shingles. 
50 M Ex. *A*¥ R. C. Shingles. 
50 M Com. ¥* A *¥ R.C. Shingles(6”Clear Butts) 
One car Choice A Red Cedar Shingles. 


We want to SELL these cars. 
Write us for delivered prices. 
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Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
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California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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Encourage 
Repeat Orders 


among your customers by selling them 
Trade Marked Products that are sure to give 
the satisfaction assured by our 
“Electric Brand” 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring, 
Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 
We are shipping stock orders 
within 48 hours. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
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Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
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STATUS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 
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a number of orders, and until the breaking out of hos- 
tilities felt that he had had a very successful journey. 
The war, of course, brought everything to a halt, and 
for the present nothing can be done to fill the orders 
taken, even if the firms in question emerge finally in 
shape to resume their Fangs activities. 

Mr. Baer got into New York early last Tuesday and 
eached home the same day. 





Tacoma, WASH., Aug. 8.—President J. M. Hannaford, 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, who is in the 
city on one of his periodical trips to the Coast, said of 
business conditions: 

The war in Europe may cause an unsettled condition for a 
time in this country, but the effects will be but transitory. I 
believe the future is very bright for the lumber industry of 
this district. With excellent crops throughout the country 
there should be a big fall demand for lumber. 





Other Trade Will Offset Export Losses. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 

We have found a general hesitancy in the last week or ten 
days on account of the stupendous war started in Europe, 
but we still seem to have a fair amount of buying from the 
yard trade. We are also pleased to note about the usual 
amount of timber business coming in. . The curtailment of 
the export business has been close along the Coast mills 
especially, but we can not help feeling that as soon as a 
satisfactory way is found for the handling of the cotton crop, 
which we think will be during the next week or two, interior 
business will open up to such an extent that the loss of the 
export will scarcely be noticeable. 

Conditions in Mexico apparently show it is about ready to 
oie receive our goods, and it this territory should be 
opened up in the next thirty days we feel that that will far 
more than offset any loss through the export channel. There 
does not seem to be any question in our minds that if the 
handling of the cotton crop can be arranged we should have 
more business than we could handle. In the face of this and 
the general soundness of our Government, and especially the 
financial department, we can not see but what the present 
lull is only temporary. 

Anacoco LUMBER COMPANY. 
B. R. Moses, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Conditions Will Naturally Improve. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

Lumbermen certainly can not afford to take less for 
their lumber than we have been receiving; in fact, we can 
not afford to take that. Lumber has been hovering around 
$13 for several months, and it can not be manufactured 
for that at a profit nor anything like that figure. The only 
mill with which I have any investment connection is the 
Orange County Lumber Company and we shut that down 
Saturday night. I am informed that several others are 
contemplating going on half time ete., and this is the only 
thing that will save the situation. 

Now a word as to actual conditions with us: We have 
shipped more lumber so far this month than we did last at 
x similar date, but of course we have suffered in the de- 
crease of volume of sales. We are about fifty cars short of 
what we had sold this time last month, which in our busi- 
ness would figure about 25 percent to 380 percent decrease 
in volume. Il give you these actual figures so that in con- 
nection with other data which you may receive you may 
be able to form some general conclusion that would be of 
benefit to us all. 

I personally am of the opinion that we received the worst 
of this European war right at the beginning. We are some- 
what in the position of a man who was not expecting to 
fight, being knocked down by the first blow and then get- 
ting up to defend himself. 

1 think conditions will naturally improve with us as com- 
pared with what we thought at the beginning was going to 
be the situation. We are already exporting wheat from 
Galveston and I believe the ability of the English to main- 
tain an open seaway will permit wheat and cotton both to 
go abroad in very considerable quantities. 

EN S. WoopHEAD, 
President, Beaumont Lumber Company. 





Price Decline a Strange Suggestion. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 

Our trade during the first week in August was only 40 
percent of previous week, which was normally good. We 
attributed this to the European wars and were not surprised, 
as such a worldwide calamity was sure to affect business, 
and we expected it to last some time. We were surprised, 
however, to find our trade recovering last week and that the 
total volume was only about 20 percent off, with no change 
in prices. 

This week has not started off quite so good but we are not 
discouraged. The suggestion that prices may decline is a 
strange one. They should advance with other commodities 
that enter into the cost of manufacturing lumber, and they 
will if a little patience is displayed. 

When these terrible wars broke out lumber manufacturers 
generally wer anticipating a much better market, rightly 
basing their expec tations on the inevitable law of supply and 
demand. The supply was slightly below normal and the 
demand was quite normal, with a prospect for immediate and 
heavy increase. What has changed? Not the supply. That 
will be no greater on account of these wars. How about 
the demand’? Naturally it paused during the excitement, 
but will it do more than that? 

The enormous crop of wheat this country raised, which 
was to bring to the farmer only 60 to 65 cents per bushel, 
will in all probability bring him 80 cents or more, increasing 
his purchasing power fully 35% percent. It has already 
advanced considerably in the face of the worst possible 
demoralization of the export trade caused by fear of risk of 
shipping. 

That such demoralization can last any length of time is 
considered impossible by exporters, and they freely predict 
dollar wheat or higher when ail foreign countries are after 
it, as they surely will be, whether the wars continue or not. 

The country demand for lumber is therefore like ‘ly to be 
much greater than anticipated and will come quickly. It 
seems safe to assume that the increase will more than offset 
the loss of exports to Europe, the volume of which has been 
quite small for some time past. 

The railroad demand should be normal at least. There is 
an enormous toanage to move, and while August earnings 
will perhaps be disappointing the ow in shipping can be 
enly temporary—merely long enough to form some necessary 
new lines of trade. The railroads “and their equipment must 
and will be maintained, if not improved. 

The city trade may, and probably will, hesitate a little 
longer. City trade aepe ands largely on loans, which will not 
be easy until this country has taken back and digested the 
large blocks of American securities thrown at our investors 
by foreign countries that must sell at such bargains that men 
with money who would otherwise lend will buy for greater 
profit; or until the returns from our grain sales abroad, 
which since war was declared have been absolutely tied up, 
Lave offset the unusual purchases of securities. 

That result seems certain to come soon, as foreign coun- 
tries must have our grain and will provide a way to get and 
pay for it. 





But much of the city trade is already provided for and 
this is the season for the country demand. Factories, includ 
ing our cotton mills that sell their products only to th 
domestic trade, will shure in the general prosperity of th: 
country, and their business will pause only momentarily and 
then move forward probably at increased speed, for’ they 
will be called upon to furnish many goods hitherto imported 

Factories depending largely on the export trade of Euro 
pean countries will have more readjusting to do. They will 
have to seek new territory, but there is plenty of that. They 
may have to change some lines to meet the requirements of 
the new trade, but they can. do that; and, after all, the 
factory in this country that manufactures largely for export 
is an exception and most of the factories that lose their 
export trade will gain more in domestic trade on account ot 
the shutting off of imports. 

Adjusting themselves to the changed conditions in their 
business will be as interesting, and probably no more diffi 
cult, to most manufacturers, than changing their cars from 
right to left-hand driven ones They will probably like th« 
change after they have become accustomed to it. 

Why should the suggestion be made that lumber may 
decline when there are more reasons now than before war 
Was declared why it should advance? 

Cc, J. Carter, President, 
Doniphan Lumber Company, 
Saline River Lumber Company. 
e Cc. J. Carter Lumber Company. 


Undisturbed by Trouble Anywhere, 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 

As evidence of our confidence in the immediate and re 
mote future of yellow pine, we beg leave to say that we are 
going forward with our plans for the conduct of our busi 
ness as though there was no trouble in Europe or else 
where, 

We might write you a volume of opinions and reasons 
and prognostications, but could say nothing more convine 
ing than the above. 

Louis WERNER SAW MILL COMPANY, 
I. R. Pierce, President. 


War Sends New Trade to This Country. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 

During the last few weeks our business has been about 
steady. Some days our order file is heavier than- others, 
but in general it is very satisfactory. Railroad inquiries 
have been noticeably plentiful recently and we have booked 
some railroad business at $1 per thousand advance the last 
few days, which indicates the trend of the market in this 
class of stock, The railroads are asking special rush on all 
orders and inquiries, which leads us to think they surely 
intend to use their equipment in the near future and are 
xetting ready to move the different commodities. From all 
reports we will have an exceptionally heavy corn crop in 
all sections, which should make the country trade much 
better and increase a demand from that direction. For 
some time the small buyers have been waiting to see just 
what to do, but it looks from the crop reports as if those 
country yards must get in the market very soon and buy 
for the full demand. Some of the larger cities are having 
a quiet period, while others are showing more building per 
mits than last year. The trade in the large centers nat 
urally varies owing to local conditions in the respective 
cities. Export trade will be quiet until the waters are clear 
for lumber shipment While lumber is not a contraband 
of war, insurance companies do not care to take any risks. 
We will naturally have some export trade when the seas 
are clear, as Germany, France and England get most of 
their lumber from northern Europe, which will be impossible 
just now. We have already heard of inquiries for lumber 
coming here recently for stock never before bought in this 
country. 

Mrssovurt LUMBER & LAND EXCHANGE COMPANY, 
Bert E. Cook, Acting Sales Agent. 





Lumber Company’s Letter to Its Salesmen. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 

We have been very agreeably surprised during the last 
few days at the volume of business we have been receiving, 
as we had thought the war scare would have a tendency to 
shut off the demand to a very considerable extent. Whilk 
we did not receive quite as good a volume of orders last 
week as we did during the previous weeks, this week is about 
up to the average and the little falling off was probably 
more on account of the reported damaged corn than on 
account of the war scare. 

It is argued by many that this European war will be of 
benefit for the time being to the lumber industry for a great 
many reasons. One thing is sure, all sorts of food products 
raised on the farm wil! bring a very high price during the 
next few months at least, which should cause the farmers in 
all parts of the United States to be very prosperous, and this 
would cause a_ great deal of general prosperity throughout 
the country. It is almost certain that some of the mills, 
such as the cotton mills, the silk mills, the steel mills, and 
all other manufactories in fact which have been more or 
less affected on account of competition from abroad since the 
low tariff bill was passed, will have a period of prosperity 
such as they have never known before as imports will almost 
he at a standstill and this should make very prosperous 
times over a large portion of the country. You probably all 
know how sugar has advanced in the last few days—this 
on account of the very great percentage of beet sugar which 
is imported to this country from the countries which are now 
engaged in war, so our cane and beet sugar producing terri- 
tory will probably have the most prosperous period in its 
history. 

While lumber imports to Germany may be shut off, France 
and England will probably require a large amount of lumber 
which they will use for purposes brought about by this war. 
A very large part of the lumber now consumed in Europe is 
produced in Norway, Sweden and Kussia, and it is probable 
that the production will be very small in all of these coun 
tries during the war, and until conditions again become 
normal, so that the decreased demand for certain kinds of 
lumber formerly going to Germany and Austria will be more 
than made up by the increased demand in the countries to 
which we can export, and that probably within a compara- 
tively short time. 

We received an inquiry from England a day or two ago 
for mine props, an item which they have been buying in 
northern Europe and something for which we have never had 
an inquiry before. It is very probable that this is a fore- 
runner of the demand for lumber for certain purposes for 
which we have never exported previous to this. 

The high prices for farm products will of course not be 
confined to this country alone. South America and Australia 
will share in this just as much as will this country. Con- 
sequently it is very probable that these countries which now 
take a very large part of the lumber that is produced in this 
country for export, will increase the demand to such an 
extent that the shutting off of the demand in parts of 
Europe will not in any way affect prices, but higher prices 
will probably be obtained within a short time than would 
have prevailed without the war and had conditions remained 
normal. We understand that a good many manufacturers 
are feeling very pessimistic but believe that after they have 
analyzed the situation, they will find they have been more 
seared than hurt. 

I would suggest that you talk with your competitors and 
your trade along these lines, and do whatever you can to 
boost up some of the weak kneed buyers and sellers. 

Tuy Lonc-BeELL LUMBER COMPANY, 
W. M. Beebe, Manager, Sales Dept. 
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RE-ESTABLISHING THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE. 


(Concluded from Page 31.) 


states of foreign built vessels admitted to American registry 
iider this act. 
Sec, 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 
President Wilson has declared that he is seeking 
ome way to build up the American merchant marine 
mm a permanent basis. He said to callers this week 
hat he is not certain that the ship registry bill which 
is just been passed will accomplish that object, but 
e stated that he earnestly hopes that such a result 
ill be brought about as speedily as possible under 
ir laws. Information on the subject is now being 
vathered for the Chief Executive and it is possible 
hat he may send a special message to Congress, pro- 
ided that body continues in session. At present there 
oes not seem any chance that Congress can conclude 
le matters which must be acted on without delay, in- 
luding the antitrust legislation, until the first of 
October, Whether it will then adjourn depends upon 
he European situation. It is possible that more emer- 
rency legislation will have to be enacted as the war 
rogresses. 


Considering a New Revenue Measure. 


It has been determined by the administration leaders 
that a new revenue measure will have to be enacted 
within the next few weeks. The customs officials were 
ustructed last week to send to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and to the Ways and Means committee of the 
louse, statistics showing the falling off in customs 
revenues since the war commenced, These figures, so 
far as they have been compiled, show that the cus- 
toms receipts have dropped off about $2,000,000 a week. 
It is estimated therefore that an emergency act must 
be passed to increase the internal revenues approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 a year, 

The Republicans in Congress favor the sale of 
Panama Canal bonds, of which about $300,000,000 still 
remain in the treasury, to meet the deficit, but the 
Democrats will rot consider such a proposition and 
the probability is that an act will be passed providing 
for a special stamp tax on wines, liquors, beer and 
tobacco, and on fiscal instruments. That matter is now 
under discussion in the Ways and Means committee of 
the House and the Finance committee of the Senate 
und it is probable that a bill will be reported in the 
llouse within the next two weeks, which will take 
precedence over other legislation. 

While the whole plan of raising ‘‘war revenues’’ is 
still more or less in embryo, there is a distinct feeling 
among the Democratic members of the House and Sen- 
ate that for political reasons it would be «wise not to 
hegin to impose the new tax until after the fall elec- 
tions. There is enough money in the treasury, it is 
said, to run the Government for two or three months, 
even with the decreased customs receipts, and the 
Democrats do not like to impose additional tax bur- 
dens on the public just at the time they are seeking 
to perpetuate themselves in power for another two 
vears, 

Oscar Underwood, majority leader of the House, inti- 
mates to those with whom he has talked on the sub- 
ject that a temporary revenue measure of this kind 
will have to be enforced for several years, on account 
of the serious injury that will be done to the manufac- 
turing interests of Germany, France and other conti- 
nental countries of Europe by the ravages of war, 
thereby reducing exportation to this and other coun- 
tries long after the close of the war. For that reason 
he believes that a bill must be framed that will be 
lasting in its effect, and for that reason too, he is 
opposed to the sale of bonds to make up the deficit. 


° ° 
Hamburg-American Ships for Sale. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the ship registry 
bill, comes the announcement from New York that the 
Hamburg-American line is ready to sell a number of 
its ships that are now interned in American ports, to an 
American syndicate for $20,000,000. England and 
France, however, are watching this situation with the 
eyes of hawks and both countries have already made 
inquiries of the State department through official chan- 
nels to find out whether the provisions of the pending 
bill will in any manner violate the provisions of the 
London agreement, which was explained in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and whether the 
neutrality of the United States can be brought into 
question, 

In London there: is a good deal of uneasiness over 
the situation and already there are signs of irritation 
in the British foreign office over the passage of a bill 
which England believes is designed to injure its over- 
seas commerce and to protect the ships of its enemy, 
Germany, from the consequences of war. 

If there should suddenly come into being a great 
fleet of American steamships, the German food ques- 
tion would be solved, for ships carrying the American 
flag would have the liberty of the high seas, and 
unless the foodstuffs they carried were directly con- 
signed to any of the belligerent countries they could 
not be molested under the London agreement, or the 
Hague treaty. Certainly, in the present condition of 
affairs, they could enter the Adriatic without interfer- 
ence. According to reports from London, there is sure 
to be a protest against the sale of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liners to any corporation or syndicate of Ameri 
cans at this time. 

Of course, if these ships should be used in the South 
American trade only, there could be no ground for the 
criticism of the British government, for it is admitted 
that the purchase of the ships -is well within the 


neutral rights of the United States. But if the ships 
are to be used in the overseas trade it is likely to 
bring about strained relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. 





CAUSE NEW ERA OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Manufacturers of America Will Meet Situation by 
Developing Natural Resources. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—Franklin K. Lane, See- 
retary of the Interior, believes that the European war 
will have the effect of starting a great era of develop- 
ment in the natural resources of the United States and 
its territorial possessions, which will make this coun- 
try independent in a few years of any foreign nation 
for the crude materials necessary to keep the factories 
in the United States open and in operation. He as- 
serts that being spurred on by the interruption in com- 
merce, the manufacturers of the United States will 
‘‘discover’’ that they have at their very doors the 
various crude materials which hitherto they have pur- 
chased in foreign markets, and will develop and utilize 
them. The natural outcome will be, he claims, that 
soon the label, ‘‘Made in the U. S. A.,’’ will be as 
common upon articles sold abroad as the foreign labels 
are now common in this country. 

Mr. Lane says that while most countries now at war 
are dependent upon importation for their foodstuffs, 
the United States has cause for congratulation in the 
fact that she is able to feed herself. While this is 
true, it is also true that the United States is nearly 
as independent in the possession of essential mineral 
resources and the interference with manufacturing 
through the interruption of importations may be over- 
come by the development of our neglected resources. 
Referring to the general use in agriculture of com- 
mercial fertilizers, Mr. Lane said that we had depended 
on Germany for the potash salts used in the manu- 
facture of mineral fertilizers. This supply has now 
been eut off, but there are large deposits of potash in 
a California reserve that can be opened and developed 
if the bill now before Congress is enacted making these 
supplies available. Chile, he says, holds practically 
a world monopoly on nitrogen in its great nitrate beds. 
The United States can draw nitrogen from the air 
and fix it with lime by the use of large and cheap elec- 
trical development. All that is necessary to pave the 
way for this electrical development is the passage of 
the Ferris Bill now pending in Congress making 
possible the utilization of the vast unused water powers 
of the western States. 

The steel industry can be made independent of the 
products of other countries. Manganese, which is 
used so largely in the steel industry, comes from 
Russia and other countries whose supplies are now shut 
off. There are large deposits in South America, but 
even these are not necessary for there are great stores 
of manganese in this country which can be brought 
into use by adopting methods for its purification. Other 
articles mentioned by Mr. Lane that are now imported 

but which can be developed in ample quantities in our 
own country are antimony, graphite, arsenic, ferro- 
manganese alloys and flint pebbles for the grinding of 
cement. 

Mr. Lane thinks that the suspension of these imports 
will result to some extent in imevitable interruption 
to our great industries but at the same time it gives 
to the United States an opportunity to free itself from 
dependance of its industries upon other countries and 
business men are awakening to this fact. 

‘“‘While the United States leads in coal mines,’’ 
said Secretary Lane, ‘‘the six European nations now 
at war happén to be the six next largest coal mining 
countries, producing together over half the world’s 
coal. Interference with both the mining and the com- 
merce of these nations must necessarily increase the 
demand for our coal, at least in the neutral countries 
of the world.’’ Mr. Lane said that while the United 
States is now producing 40 percent of the world’s 
supply of coal the resources yet to be drawn upon ex- 
ceed so far as known those of all the rest of the world 
combined. 

Secretary Lane directs attention to the fact that 
Bolivia is one of the largest tin producing countries 
in the world, but its heaviest exportations have been 
to Europe and the United States has been getting its 
supply of materials for the manufacture of tin plate 
and tin alloys from London and Liverpool. With the 
suspension of European industry and the opening of 
the Panama Canal there is no good reason why the 
United States should not step in, bring Bolivia’s tin 
ore to this country and manufacture it. 

The chemical industries depending upon coal tar as 
a raw material have had little development in the 
United States and if the present war continues any 
length of time the American consumer will have to do 
without aniline colors and dyes, certain drugs and 
numerous other coal tar products until American manu- 
facturers undertake to supply these essential com- 
modities, which have hitherto been made in Germany. 


ee ee ed 


Forest fire insurance companies are in existence in 
France, Denmark and Norway. A mutual association 
in the latter country, organized in 1911, collected $16.- 
000 premiums in its first year and paid out. $72 in 
damages. The insurance is chiefly on young. planta- 
tions, the cost of mature stands being rather heavy. 
The present rate is 144 percent where satisfactory re- 
lations exist as to forest fires. In the neighborhood of 
towns or in other zones of danger 1°4 percent is levied. 
In these countries railroads passing through forests are 
liable for the fires they create so no special hazard is 
thereby created. 




















Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L., 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 
It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 
Tell your custo- 
mers about it and you'll win friends 





good. 


do softer woods. 


and 


Capitalize Your 
Selling Ability 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 
influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 
you to participate in the advantages this 
general advertising is creating. The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book *‘A”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
throughout with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 


























































Get in Now 
on these 
Profits 





By being the first in your 
town to feature Birch fin- 
ish, you will gain the pres- 
tige that always comes to 
the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch 
because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
erain and durability equalled by but few other 
woods. Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 

















An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book “*4", will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


























FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, I'l. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Replenishing 


Retail Stocks 
y 


in time to catch the big Fall trade 
assured by the abundant crops and 
high prices our farmers are promised 
warrants you ordering 


Mixed Cars 


of the items you are short on with- 
out delay. We've anticipated your 
demands and have good stocks of 


Hemlock 
White Pine - Beech 
Norway Birch 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 
and Lath for End Loading. 


Maple 


All Grades 
and 
Thickness 





Special Hemlock Items. 


1 car 1x4"°—10 to 16’ No. 1 Mer. Hemlock. 

1 car 1x4”’—8’ No. 1 Mer. Hemlock. 

1 car 1x4”"—8’ No. 2 zg 

2 cars 1x6” and wider 8’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

3 cars 4-4—2 to S’ Mer. Hemlock Shorts. 

5 cars 2x8” and wider, 6° and longer No. 3 Hemlock. 














Our modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to work stock quickly 
for special sizes. 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
/, \udington, Mich. 




















Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 


have little trouble 

























l getting the profit 
| coms, goer they’re entitled to 
im L out of their lumber. 
1 ha One way to encour- 
oy _, ume age this sort of busi- 

1 | aire zoom IA ruck) ness and at the same 
| (  —s_—L ree time create new 
3 2 business is to 


Advertise House Plans 


Our regular quarterly | 
advertising bulletins | 
have made this kind ! 
of advertising easy for | 
retail dealers for we p-P“36 fo" 
furnish ads, cuts, i | i 
working plans and | }+-—— UATE 
bill of material com- | i 

plete. EEE 








We'll send you complete outfit 
for plan shown above for = = 


$3.50 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 














WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 

VE Write today and get a 
Morocco binding. $2.75, sent 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, icago, Ill. 


ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. 
copy for your desk or library. 
postpaid. 


FEDERAL BODY PROBES COAST LABOR CONDITIONS. 


(Concluded from Page 26.) 


the seale of wages paid in the sawmill and in the woods 
and described the accommodations at the logging camps. 
He believed that there is less discontent today than 
there was when he was a boy working in the woods 
and mills, but that the discontent today is exploited 
more. Workingmen are today better paid, better 
clothed, fed and housed than ever before—and he had 
handled men all his life. He did not think that the 
progress that had been made had been due to organi- 
zation of the workers, either. A certain amount of 
discontent, he declared, was a good thing and made 
people strive. There are too many investigations and 
too much turmoil and he believed that if the members 
of the commission wished to recommend to the Govern- 
ment a solution of troubles they think now exist it 
would be best for them to recommend an end of com- 
mission investigation and agitation and turmoil. Ques- 
tioned regarding the conditions of loggers, Mr. Mack 
said: 

The logger is an independent, devil-may-care fellow, who 
has to be known to be appreciated and understood. As a 
logger becomes older and marries and wants to settle down 
he often becomes a mill worker and lecates in a sawmill 
village. The larger logging camps are usually more sanitary 
than the smaller ones and give better accommodations to 
their men. When the logger wants a good time and has a 
little money ahead, he frequently comes to the larger cities 
and spends his money and then goes back and looks: for an- 
other job. This is why they are continually coming and 
going and why there is more or less apparent unemployment 
among loggers. 


Tells Commission What Is What. 


Mr. Mack was asked by one of the commissioners 
what he thought of the conditions at Cosmopolis and 
he replied: 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company is in a great 
measure a philanthropist. It has to compete with the box 
factories in the larger cities, where boys and women are em- 
ployed, and if it is to operate it has to give employment at 
lower wages to some of the misfits and if these men have 
any ambition their ability is recognized and they are ad- 
vanced. Two of the head men working for me formerly 
worked for the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, at $26 
a month and board. This company has done a great deal to 
bring ont good men who have gone with other concerns on 
Grays Harbor. The company always has a job for the men 
out of work and advances the railway fare and takes care 
of the men and gives them work and board and enables them 
to work and be self-respecting. 

One,of the commissioners questioned Mr. Mack further 
in a way to belittle the Cosmopolis concern and Mr. 
Mack replied: ‘‘Don’t get sarcastic about it. We 
need more of such concerns in the State as this one at 
Cosmopolis. Our own company pays $3 in wages in 
getting out 1,000 feet of lumber while the Cosmopolis 
concern pays $8 to labor for each 1,000 feet of lumber 
made.’’ 

Regarding the price of stumpage, Mr. Mack said 
that it had doubled from 1904 to 1907 and since then 
it had not increased any in price and could hardly, 





be sold today at the price bought at seven years ago. 
Carrying charges of timber with taxes, fire protection 
ete. amounted to 25 cents a thousand feet per year 
and he did not think the natural development of the 
country would ever make timber again profitable. 


Declares Lumber Workers’ Condition Fine. 


The last one of the lumber witnesses was W. J. 
Rucker, of Rucker Bros. (Ine.), Everett, Wash. He stated 
that he employed about 400 men and that the conditions 
of the lumber and woods workers in his employ and 
elsewhere on the Pacific coast were very good and 
that there was nothing else to compare with them in the 
country. The class of men, as a general thing, are also 
above the average. He said his concern had run 
steadily for the last two years. He saw no need of 
remedial legislation, Conditions are now such that if 
aman wants to get out and succeed he can do it and 
he believes that labor could take care of itself and that 
if the Government, through commissions, attempted to 
look after and regulate the affairs of laboring men it 
would result in a feeling that they would not need to 
do much for themselves. Wages in his mill averaged 
$2.50 a day and in the woods $3.50 a day. When he 
was a young man he started to work for $1 a day and 
there were the same labor troubles then as now. He 
had no objections to labor organizations and his men 
could belong to the union if they wished but as soon 
as they began to destroy his property and dictate the 
management of his business they would have to part 
company with him. He believed in every man work- 
tg out his own salvation. 

‘*T don’t believe a commission can materially aid 
the man who won’t help himself,’’ said Mr. Rucker. 
He wanted to employ the best labor he could get, as 
efficiency is necessary. At his mill the employees have 
comfortable homes, which he had assisted them in 
building and owning. He described the camp as a 
model in many ways, being perfectly sanitary and 
comfortable, with good beds, separate rooms, good, 
modern sewage and water system ete. A trained 
nurse is employed to take care of the sick or injured. 
He believed it paid to treat the men well and that the 
charge that the men in the mills and logging camps 
were not comfortable was false, except in a very few 
instances. 

The work of the Employers’ Association of Washing- 
ton was described by Earl Constantine, its manager, 
and by George M. Skinner, its president. Mr. Skinner 
is president of the Commonwealth Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, and is also interested in the Port Blakely 
Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., near Seattle. Their 
testimony was along the general lines as to the work 
of employers in the endeavor to escape union domina- 
tion and to secure protection to their employees and 
property. 


’ 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








SUSPENDED TARIFF INCREASING LUMBER 
RATES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order suspending from 
August 15 until December 13 the operation of the fol- 
lowing tariffs: Missouri Pacific Railway and St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Southern, Supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. A-2390; and St. Louis Southwestern Railway, Sup- 
plement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 3251, and supplement No. 
17 to I. C. C. No. 3252. 

The suspended tariffs provide for the cancelation of 
joint through commodity rates on lumber in carloads 
from points in Arkansas and other States to points in 
Central Freight Association territory and Trunk Line 
territory. The application of the combination rates 
would result in increases of from one to three cents per 
100 pounds. The present and proposed rates on lumber 
and articles taking the same rates in carloads from 
several points of origin to Carlisle, Pa., in cents per 100 
pounds are as follows: 

From— 

Lattice Rock, Ark. .....< 0.5 0s .is 
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TEXAS LUMBER RATE HEARINGS. 


Commission to Consider Readjustment of Rates 
Points on Gulf Coast. 


Present. Proposed. Increase. 
25 28 3 


26 
26 


28 2 
28 2 





to 





Houston, TEx., Aug. 16—The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has issued an order calling for a hearing for the 
readjustment of rates on lumber from East Texas mills 
to Velasco, Freeport Junction, Brazos Port and Byran 
Mound. The present rate is said to be favorable to cer- 
tain communities over others, being 1214 cents from some 
points and 1014 cents from others. The commission 
purposes to make the rates from interior points 12% 
cents and from Beaumont and Orange 10% cents. The 
matter will come up for adjustment at the September 
hearing, which was postponed from August 8. It is ex- 
pected in lumber circles that the railroads will try to 
make the 1214-cent rate effective from ali East Texas 
points. ; a" 

The commission has also given notice that it will, Sep- 


tember 8, consider the following proposed readjustment 
of rates to apply on rough staves, cooperage articles ete.: 

1. Yo cancel the ruling following the heading to section 
2, and substitute therefor the following: 

“Rough hardwood staves, when to be used in the manufac- 
ture of cooperage or cooperage articles, such as barrels, 
etc. will take the rates named in this section. To amend 
note 2 as established by circular No. 2,887, by canceling the 
words ‘pine and cypress lumber and pine and cypress logs 
when consigned to manufacturing establishments,’ substitut 
ing therefor, ‘pine and cypress lumber and pine and cypress 
logs, also rough pine staves, when consigned to manufactur- 
ing establishments.’ ”’ 


regs 


The commission has also given notice of a hearing 
September 9 to consider the application of the Santa Fe 
for the establishment of an order authorizing the ob- 
servance of Galveston rates as maximum on all classes 
and commodities, carloads and less, transported between 
Port Bolivar and points in Texas. On the same date the 
commission will hear the application of the railroads for 
an amendment to the commodity tariff applying on iron 
and steel articles by canceling that provision applying 
on structural steel, or steel fabricated in transit, which 
provides that when reshipments out of fabricating point 
are less than the prescribed minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds the deficiency in weight under the minimum shall 
be charged for at the same rate provided in section 1 of 
the tariff. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From August 12 to August 17 inclusive, eleven vessels 
brought 5,163,000 feet of lumber to Chieago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—1,015,000 feet of 
lumber—was carried by the steamer P. J. Ralph, from 
Duluth, Minn. The next largest cargo—790,000 feet— 
was carried by: the schooner Robert L. Fryer, from Es- 
canaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

August 12—Str. P. J. Ralph, Duluth, Minn., 1,015,000 feet ; 
Str. 7. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 350,000 feet; Sch. 
Resumption, Escanaba, Mich., 260.000 feet. 

August 15—Str. N. J. Nessen, Escanaba, Mich., 349,000 feet : 
Sch. Robert L. Fryer, Escanaba, Mich., 790,000 feet. 

August 14--Str. Matthew Wilson, Munising, Mich., 317,000 
feet: Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 720,000 feet. 

August 15—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Thorold, Ont., 331,000 

251,000 


et. 
August 17—Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 480,000 
feet ; Sch, Delta, Escanaba, Mich., 300,000 feet. 











feet. 
. August 16—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Pequaming, Mich., 
eet 
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USE WASTE WOOD TO MAKE GAS. 


Sawdust and Waste Material May Be Economically 
Utilized in Place of Coal. 


According to G. E. Lygo, of England, the value of 
wood as a source of gas has been much neglected. The 
greater cost of a plant to utilize waste wood in compari- 
son with cheapness of coal as well as a coal gas making 
plant has mitigated seriously against the installation of 
wood using devices. 

Now, however, with the advances in the price of an- 
thracite, together with the progress made in the utiliza- 
tion of waste woods by proper plants, which are prac- 
tical in every way, managers of gas industries have been 
encouraged to undertake this economical disposal of 
waste materials. 

Sawdust, kindling, cocoanut shells, cotton seeds, fibers, 
twigs, dust husks, tanning bark, dried leaves, and the 
like may be used in these waste wood generators and 
the subsequent gas thus made is as good as that from 
coal for gas engines, power, and other gas purposes. 

Mr. Lygo says that the area of these generators is 
governed by the nature and size of the fuel, but roughly 
speaking it is two and a half times that required for 
coal fuel. A deep fuel bed is necessary for large pieces 
of wood, else air passes through and ignites the gas in 
the top of the generator. 

Small dense fuel, such as sawdust and coffee husks, 
requires a comparatively shallow bed or its resistance will 
interfere with the working of the engine. 

A vaporizer is not required as there is no necessity 
to keep down the temperature in the combustion zone. 
The loss of hydrogen is more than made up by the 
volatile gases in the fuel. The gas must be cooled and 
washed immediately when it leaves the generator, else 
the heavy tar and dust in suspension will be deposited 
and then choke the connecting piping. 

An antifluctuating plant called the Whitfield device 
has a rectangular box built in two compartments, partly 
filled with water and separated by a baffle, with one 
side open to the atmosphere. On the suction shake of 
the engine the pressure in the plant is below that of 
the atmosphere, and consequently the water in the box 
displaces the gas taken by the engine. When the suc- 
tion is released the water falls to its normal level. 

This insures a steady flow of gas. The variation of 
pressure on the suction stroke rarely exceeds 1 inch of 
water, whereas 6 inches is not uncommon in plants with- 
out the antifluctuator. The fuel value of waste wood 
when dried in the air is 6,000 b. th. u. a pound. 

The amount consumed per b. h. p. depends upon the 
moisture, which amounts to 10 or 20 percent in air-dried 
wood and 30 to 50 percent in fresh timber. Fuel con- 
taining an excess of moisture has to be dried until it 

does not exceed 66 percent. Otherwise it is difficult to 
make the generator fire burn evenly. 

The gas produced is of higher value than that from 
anthracite coal, nearly one-third better. A steam boiler 
especially designed to utilize wood waste consumes 6 
to 10 pounds per b. h. p. hour as against 3 pounds in a 
producer. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 17.—Speculation as to what 
effect the European war will have upon business in gen- 
eral and the lumber business in particular, and as to how 
long this condition will last was the dominating charac- 
teristic of the local lumber situation last week. To the 
present the effects of the war upon the Jacksonville lum- 
ber market are more a theory than an actual condition. 
Barring the stoppage of export business, which is thus far 
the only phase of the local lumber business actually affected, 
the manufacturing business of the Georgia-Florida territory is 
proceeding uninterruptedly. Normal conditions exist among 
practically all of the mills in this territory, due to the fact 
that the mills recently took on enough business to keep them 
cutting for a period of from three to six weeks. Most of 
this was railroad and car business, with a comfortable smat- 
tering of general yard and factory stock. When these orders 
have been filled the mills will be confronted with the prob- 
lem of curtailing their output or else piling up stock against 
an uncertain market, for inquiries and orders have slumped 
off since the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. The whole- 
sale trade is demoralized. 


To Capture South American Lumber Trade. 


Following the suggestion of the Barber Steamship Com- 
pany, operating a fleet of steamships between this country 
and South American ports, that the time is ripe to divert 
trade of Germany and England to America, Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, this 
week wrote letters to the several local agents of the Barber 
Steamship Company in Buenos Aires and other South Amer- 
ican ports, advising that Jacksonville is prepared to open a 
line of steamship service to South America, and asking for 
cargoes of lumber. Mr. Harrell has asked the agents of the 
steamship company to tell him what kind of lumber is in de- 
mand just now and the mills in Georgia-Florida territory will 
cut the stock. 

This is the first step that has actually been taken to 
establish a direct steamship line of communication between 
this port and South America. The action of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, however, has been followed by 
other Jacksonville busines interests, with the result that a 
determined effort will be made to secure the trade of South 
America for a line of commodities that can be supplied from 
this port. 

Let Big Contract for Lumber Vessel. 

The Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Company this week let a 
contract to a New York shipbuilding company for the first 
of a fleet of lumber-carrying vessels, designed especially to 
carry cargo shipments of lumber from the company’s plant 
in Jacksonville to the company’s connections in New York 
and Philadelphia. The boat will cost $440,000 to build. 





HOW TO TIE SOME USEFUL KNOTS. 


Interesting Illustrations of Various Ways to Easily 
Manage Rope Knots. 


A recent issue of Leschen’s Hercules, the live house 
organ published by the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, gave the following illustrations of 
useful knots with credit to the C. W. Hunt Company, 
of New York, for the material. 

The first principle of a knot is that no two parts 
that would move in the same direction if the rope 
were to slip should lie along side of and touching each 
other. The interesting statement is also made that a 
rope is weaker at the knot than in any straight portion 
of the rope, owing to the strain 
placed upon the fibers on the outer 
eurves of the knot. 

The following list and explanation 
refers to the key letters in the il- 
lustrations: 


A. Bight of a Rope. 

B. Simple or Overhand Knot. 

Cc. Figure 8 Knot. 

D. Double Knot. 

E. Soat Knot. 

F-G-H. Bowline Knot, one of the most 
useful knots. which will not slip and is 
easily untied after having been subjected 
to strain. The illustrations show succes- 
sive stages in tying, H being the com- 
pleted knot. 

I. Square or Reef Knot. This is made 
by tying two single knots. B: crossing 
the ropes in the reversed direction after 
the second knot. This should not be mis- 
taken for the “granny” knot, which slips 
under a strain. and which is made by 
tying two single knots, B. crossing the 
ropes in the same direction for both 
knots. 

J. Sheet Bend, or Weaver's Knot. 

K. Sheet Bend with a toggle. 

L. Carrick Bend. 

M-N. “Stevedore’ Knot. M, Completed 
knot; N, showing manner of tying. This 
knot is useful to hold the end of a rope 
from passing through a hole and is easily 
untied after having been under strain. 

O. Slip Knot. 

P. Flemish Knot. 

Q. Chain Knot with toggle. 

R. Half-hitch. 

S. Timber-hitch. 

T. Clove-hitch. A knot often used by 
millers in tying sacks of flour or grain. 

U. Rolling-hitch. 

V. ‘Timber-hitch and Half-hitch. 

W. Blackwall-hitch. 

Fisherman’s Bend. ° 
Round Turn and Half-hitch. 
and three following knots in the 
illustration show Wall Knot begun and 
completed. Some further explanation may 
be necessary. Form a bight with strand 
1, pass’ strand 2 around end of it and 
strand 3 around end of 2 and then 
through the bight of the one first formed. 
This will be understood from cut Z. Haul 
the ends tight and the appearance is as 
HH shown in AA. Now lay end of strand 1 
over center of knot; strand 2 over 1 and 
3 over 2. The end of 8 is then passed 
through the bight of 1, as shown in BB 
and all are hauled tight as in CC. DD- 
HH. Eye splice begun ang completed. 
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x All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 

\< Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop | 
‘Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, [| 
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5 \ We Solicit Your Business, ¥ 
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DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE. COMPANY 
' MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Ail Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 
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OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful 


Cafes 


R R t — aie Water - - 13 per ane 
t €<o 2 e © e .00 per day 
oom a es t With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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PITTSBURGH 
elayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices:— 





Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 Ibs. 
255 tons 50 lbs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 Ibs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











American Lumber& Mfg.Co. 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH. PA. 












































Manufacturers — 
Silver White Pine We want 
A 1 Cork Pi Substitute for Planing . 
WO a eae Godhiain Cenk. high class 
ia . White 
Idaho White Pine i 
Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 
—ALSO— Salesmen. 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. | 
4-4’? 5-4°° 6-4’" 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 & 941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














“ee appreciate your stock lists 
and lowest prices. 








TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklee AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NeW York, Aug. 17.—The lumber yards are sending 
out some stocks and while building permits continue to 
come out at a very satisfactory rate, under the present 
condition of things little new work is being started. 
Lumbermen find much reticence on the part of banks in 
extending accommodations when it comes to taking on 
new or increasing old loans and some reluctance prevails 
among title companies that were beginning to plan ex- 
tensive building loans in places where it was felt such 
investments could safely be negotiated. Now the situa- 
tion is up in the air and while the building market shows 
improvement it is almost altogether in prospects rather 
than in contracts actually under way. 

A visitor last week was George E. Major, of the Major 
& Loomis Company, Hertford, N. C. Mr. Major was 
accompanied by E. G. Ensign, of the Ensign Yellow Pine 
Company, of Wetumpka, Ala., both visiting the office of the 
lrost & Davis Lumber Company, 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. 
lrost, of the latter concern, is interested in the Ensign Yel- 
low Pine Company and will handle the output of the mil! 
in this market, which will inelude a fine cut of yellow pine 
tlooring. 

Frank B. Haviland, 29 
sent the Van Benthuysen 
Urleans, in this market 

In view of the large amount of lumber ordered in connec 
tion with subway contracts to be delivered, many inquiries 
have been made with respect to the continuation of rapid 
transit work. On account of the present financial situation 
in the country, Chairman Edward E. McCall, of the Public 


Broadway, has arranged to 
Lumber & Tie Company, of 


repre 
New 


Service Commission, states that the commission will continue 
to rush the completion of the Dual System with all expedi 
tion. Attention is also called to the fact that since the 


commencement of the European war building contracts aggre 
gating more than $1,500,000 have been awarded, the improve 
ments to be made in New York City and its environs. In 
itself this condition is a strong indication that the moneyed 
interests regard the technical condition of the market as 
being healthy. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The Eastern 
Lumber Company is taking advantage of the tonnage 
being offered to get its stock down the lakes as early 
as possible. Since the first of the month 6,000,000 feet has 
arrived by vessel. Close to 40,000,000 feet will come down 
the lakes to the company’s dock before the close of naviga 


tion. 

The Haines Lumber Company is shipping considerable 
hemlock by canal. Most of the stock is consigned to Syra 
cuse, N. Y. 


White, Gratwick 
Edward Smith 


& Mitchell's dock 
and barges Mid 


Receipts by vessel at 
continue brisk. The steamer 


dlesex and J, B. Lozen arrived yesterday with full cargoes. 
T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Company, who 
was injured when his automobile was smashed by a trolley 
car at Buffalo, N. Y., recently, is able to be about again. 
Shipments of lur nber over the Erie Canal from the Tona 
wandas during the second week of August amounted to 


nearly considerable increase 


seven days of the 


3,000,000 feet, a 
month 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


over the first 














AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
Aug. 


showing the 


17.—Some surprising figures 
building activity of this 


PITTSBURG, Pa., 
have come to light, 


section during the last twelve months. <A list of build- 
ing projects either just completed or what are under 


way, including warehouses, schools, churches, railroad 
structures and mercantile buildings have a value of 


approximately $40,000,000. Included in this is some 
very heavy conerete construction work that has been a 
generous user of lumber, Construction has been mainly 
centered in large buildings, as the dwelling house activ- 
ity has been quiet. However, in this are found some of 
the real reasons for the steady market for lumber that 
has kept retailers fairly busy and some of the whole- 
salers and mills surprisingly busy. 

Trade conditions in Pittsburgh aside from 
not been wholly satisfactory, even in face of 
pression all over the country. The only bright 
in the improved outlook for the coal fields, i l 
gain in volume of iron and steel sales along certain lines. 
Advancing prices in tinplate and all steel production be- 
cause of the enormous increase in the cost of steel alloys and 
pig tin has stimtlated buying of necessary stocks and has 
brought specifications to mills, which have enabled a hetter 
operating schedule. The coke fields are working about even 
from week to week at 60 percent of normal capacity. There 


this have 
war de- 
spot is found 
and a slight 


is much idle labor in the district and no truth in the rumors 
sent from the district that there would be any shortage 
of labor because of war in Europe withdrawing the supply. 
Actual operations of the mills and furnaces of the VDitts 
burgh district continue at about 60 to 65) percent, with 
some chances of this increasing in September. 


Reports from central Pennsylvania tell of the resumption 
of the Sheffield mills of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company, near Kane, which were operating very irregularly 
for the last several months. The mills have a capacity of 
140,000 feet a day. : 

Improvement in Pittsburgh terrftory 


railroad buying in 


is reported by the Kendall Lumber Company, and also a 
eain in the coal fields, due to a more active season there. 
The situation is regarded as better than a week ago in so 


far as new business is concerned. Secretary G. M. Chambers, 
of this company, was called to Baltimore last week to attend 
the funeral ‘of his brother, whose death came rather unex 
pectedly after an extended illness. 


The Babcock Lumber Company is making an excellent pro 
duction record at its mills, but reports that new business 
is affected by the European war, and it has necessarily de 


trade for the time. 


pressed incentive for ; ' 
Company reports business quiet during 


The Acorn Lumber 


the last week, and some rigid competition in orders now 
oing ; 
e Visiting hardwood millmen in Pittsburgh the last week 


complained much of the depression in business and reported 


that a large number of the mills will be down in a few 
weeks unless matters improve. 

J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, says 
there is in his epinion good prospects for business as soon 
as the present uncertainties regarding the war and its in 
fluences have been cleared away. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, , Aug. 17.—Opinions of lumbermen 
ure widely at variance over the prospects for trade, 
but there is a decided unanimity as to present conditions, 
Practically everyone finds that business has come to a 
very slow pace. That this condition will hold fer a 
very short time only seems to be generally believed, and 
many feel confident that as soon as a re: idjustment to 
changed conditions can be effected the lumber business, 
With most others, will be good. Financial stringency has 
some influence on tr ding, but most of the holdup seems 
to be just a cautious waiting until there is a little more 
light ahead. ‘The fact that this is the hight of the vaca 
tion season also adds to the dullness. Some of those here 
who handle export lumber are buying heavily from those 
who have little faith and are willing to sacrifice ; the 
buyers have full faith in the resumption of commerce in 


the very near future. 

Though stagnant, the market remains steady, with 
plain and quartered oak, chestnut, birch, beech, maple, 
sum, bass, ash and poplar in good condition, with no surplus 


to drive prices down. Prices on maple flooring are reported 
by some to have softened, on diminishing consumption. 
White pine is steady, and is perhaps affected as little as any 
wood. Spruce and hemlock show no signs of weakening 
Cypress holds to the prevailing conditions of the last few 
weeks. According to the reports of some dealers yellow pine 
will continue on its upward course as soon as conditions are 
steadied, while a few seem to think that it will be hard hit 
“und will have another relapse to recover trom. North Caro 
lina pine is moving more freely than any other item just at 
present, but the activity is induced by price concessions in 
many especially in box and flooring. Sizes and roofers 
are steady, and fairly active. Lath and shingles show little 
change. 

Building lumber is moving well, and the building business 
continues active. Since the first of the month the bureau of 
building inspection has issued 463 permits for 678 operations, 
the estim: ited value of which is $1,889,815. Included in this 
is one schoolhouse, which is to cost $615,000, and several 
hundred dwellings, which will cost $824,835 

Opinions are so diversified among the lumbermen here that 
while some are unloading as fast as they can, many others 
are down among the mills of the South buying in expectation 
of good business soon to come. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were H. A. Savage, of 
the H. A, Savage Lumber Company, of Boston, Ma on: FF. 3.. 
Finkenstaedt, of the Waccamaw Lumber Company, of Bolton. 
N. C., and Mr. Scott, of the Richmond Cedar Works, of 
Norfolk, Va 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


cases, 














FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, Oulo, Aug. 17.—Cleveland lumbermen are 
relieved that the Eurpean war did not break sooner. The 
hostilities held off just long enough to permit all of the 
expected big building the 
tracts, 

A leading lumberman who yesterday 
interview some of the prominent 
was told that the embargo on building loams is expected to be 
lifted within a brief time, and that even now money for 
building purpose is obtainable when the use of the money is 
made clear. 

There is little change in prices. Dealers seem inclined to 
mark time till financial conditions warrant important moves 
It is believed a free release of money within the next thirty 
days would mean an unprecedented boom ip fall building for 
Cleveland. 

The city building inspector's report for 
esting comers arisons 


jobs ot season to close con 


had ocension to 
bankers of this city, 


July 
It is shown that this city 


contains inter 
has been hav 


ing a building boom of big proportions and that owners 
repudiate the rumors of hard times. 
I.. C. Halsey, of the Potter-Teare Lumber Company, is 


taking a vacation of ten days’ duration. Fred Potter, of the 
same company, is spending part of his vacation in the lumber 
country of the North, 

George Barner, president of the Barner-Meade Lumber Com 
pany: Fred Peiteh and a party of lumbermen of Buffalo have 
xone to Georgian Bay for a fishing trip. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
BuFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Two lumber 
were filed here at the end of last week, both being con 
cerns well known to the lumber trade. The Blanchard 
Lumber & Mill Company was incorporated with a capital 
of 600,000 to succeed the Smith-Blanchard Lumber 
Company and the Blanchard Lumber Company and con- 
tinue the retail business on Winslow Avenue. The A. G. 
Hauenstein Lumber Company filed a certificate of incor 
poration with a capital stock of $100,000, 
Building permits last week numbered sixty-eight, 
thirty four frame dwellings. 
$303,300, which is above the average week for this city. 
Lumber receipts by Jake for last week were 3,548,000 
feet. The largest cargo arriving was for Graves, Man 
bert, George & Co., on the Mohegan, and amounted to 
1,095,000 feet. G. Elias & Bro. bad w cargo on the Mary H 
Boyce, Wemlock and white pine box lumber make up the 
largest part of the receipts, as for some time. 
The annual picnic down the river was held last Wednesday. 
A steamer and conscrt was chartered for the day and aboui 
seventy-five lumbermen and ladies were in attendance. Stops 


incorporations 


with 
Total cost of permits was 


were made at popular Grand Island resorts and games and 
contests of various sorts indulged in. Among those who 
made the arrangements for the affair were I. N. Stewart, 
J. 1. Wall, J. A. Murphy, A. W. Kreinheder, C. N. Perrin, 
Ek. J. Sturm, Bernard Brady and H. M. Feist. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company, which repre 
sents the John L. Roper Lumber Company here, says that 
the latter’s business throughout the country is much better 


than in July. Buffalo and this territory 
provement in the last two weeks. 


have also shown im 


lumberman who is in touch with trade in the eastern 
part of the State says that some large concerns are finding 
a much better business in Mexico than for some time. The 


approach of a settlement in 
increase in activity 

The McLean 
office on the seventh 
reeent return of RoOo&>—D 
europe. 

The Black Rock Canal and locks were opened this week 
and vessels coming from the onawandas are now able to 
reach Buffalo harbor without fighting against the swift 
current in the river. The improvement cost $4,000,000, 

BABB BIBI I LILI 

The Seville district of Spain in 1913 imported 41,070 
tons of pine from northern -Europe and about 1,587 
tons of other woods in addition to 4,549 tons of shooks 
and staves, 


affairs there has caused a good 
in varicus lines of business. 

Mahogany & Ceder Company has opened aa 
floor of the White Building, sinee the 
McLean from oa business trip te 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 17.—Although the turpen- 
tine industry along the Mississippi Gulf coast has been 
curtailed, it will go forward despite the European war as 
a result of action taken by representatives of the naval 
stores at a meeting held rec ie G. C. Pringle, A. H. 
Smith, G, H. Hovey and L. “Dantzler, all of Biloxi, 
say steps will be taken in pa parts of the South as 
well as in Biloxi toward increasing a demand for the 
article in other countries not affected by the war. Just 
enough men will be employed to keep the industry going. 

The output of the large plants will not be affected to 
any appreciable extent, but the sale of the product will 
he greatly curtailed. The market has been cut in two, 
but those in position to know claim that good management 
will save the industry from being disrupted. Not a barrel 
of turpentine or rosin has been shipped from the Gulf ports 
since the war began. 

J. H. Hinton is building a small mill a few miles north of 
Ile will cut the timber on 1,000 acres of land 
the Camp & Hinton Company, at Lum- 
timber was cut by it several years ago. 


Lamberton, 
formerly owned by 
berton, The large 


The tract contains principally car sill timber. 
Conn Bros. will soon have their mill completed at Conn, 
Miss., a few miles north of Maxie, on the branch of the Gulf 


& Ship Island Railroad. 
The Bear Creek Mill Company, of Leakesville, 
its mill on day and night shifts. 


has started 





FROM MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 18.—Though the European war 
has been in progress for three weeks lumber prices in 
Mississippi have been little affected. Sales, however, 
are falling off and buying is on a considerably more 
conservative basis, the North and East being centers of 
the principal activity in building work. Demand is prin 
cipally for timbers, dimension and No. 2 boards. 

Following the grant of increased freight rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a number of railroads 
operating north of the Ohio have invested to a limited extent 
in material for track and equipment improvements. These 
orders have been placed principally in the Hattiesburg terri- 
tory, few mills having headquarters here benefiting to any 
extent from this trade. 

The big sawmill of the Elk Lumber Company, at 
is now sawing timber, and before many days will be 
full capacity. Last Tuesday 30,000 feet was cut, the machin 
ery being given a good try-out. ‘The mill, which is thoroughly 
modern, has a capacity of 75,000 feet in a 10-hour day. 

The citizens of Ackerman held an enthusiastic meeting in 
the courthouse August 13 for the purpose of meeting and 
hearing J. W. Dickinson, president of the Memphis & Pensa- 
cola Railroad, and those traveling with him. afr. Dickinson 
assured the people that the read would come by Ackerman. 

The board of Mississippi Levee Commissioners, in session 
at Greenville, have awarded contracts for 907,000 cubic yards 
of levee work, 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 17.—With few exceptions the 
last week developed no changes in the matter of yellow 
pine prices and there was practically no complaint as to 
the volume of orders for domestic business. The trade 
generally is still wondering what effect the European 
war is going to have on their business, but so far the only 
real disturbance has been the cessation of export shipme nts. 
The run of domestic demand is about as good as it was 
prior to the commencement of the war, and unless the price 
of cotton and similar products is reduced it is expected that 
the domestic call will increase. Some of the farming dis- 
tricts, especially in the Lowa-Illinois-Missouri section, are 
niready calling for considerable yellow pine, the demand 
having recently improved in that direction. 

The Shreveport lumber fraternity was signally 
few days ago, when the directors of the 


Canton, 
running 








honored a 
Commercial Nationai 


Bank, the strongest financial institution in north Louisiana, 
unanimously elected E. K. Smith president. Mr. Smith, who 
was vice president, succeeds the late Capt. Peter Youree. 


Though only forty-four years old, Mr. Smith has been in the 
banking business twenty years, spending fifteen years of the 
time at Texarkana. He was recently elected a class A direc- 
tor of the United States regional bank, with headquarters in 
Dallas. He is a stockholder in the 


Alexandria Lumber Com- 
pany and has other lumber interests. 


— 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 17.—While export business 
has naturally been ‘‘shot to pieces,’’ yellow pine sales 
agents say that the domestic demand is well maintained 
and that some good sized orders are being booked. The 
Mexican business is rapidly making itself felt and those 
mills in this section which enjoyed business from‘ that 
country prior to the revolution, are getting orders and 
inquiries which they are only too anxious to fill. Some 
exporting is heing done to South American and Central 
American countries, but the volume as a whole is small. 
Very little railroad material is being moved. Cypress 
mills report a good business, though not up to what it 
was a few weeks ago. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Aug. 17.—Except for a slight de- 
crease in inquiry and more cautious purchases in yellow 
pine, the effects of the European war in this market 
during the last week have not been noticed. Demand is 
reported steady, with a good tone. Prices are holding 
firm, although in some instances better prices are being 
paid for some items. 

Bankers here report financial conditions, locally, better 
than at any previous year at this time. Crop prospects 
could hardly be better. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., Aug. 17.—Interior jobbers say that al- 
ready they have evidence that the European war will 
affect their trade to some extent, as prices are now being 
beaten down and some mills are even taking orders at a 
loss, while others continue to hold out for higher prices. 
However, they see no reason for any apprehension as to 
the future of the market and believe that within sixty 
or ninety days there will be a much better demand at 
good prices. 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Domestic Trade Stands Up Well—Price of Several 
Items Advanced—Financial Relief to Be Given 
Farmers. 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 17.—The lumber industry of the 
Southwest has suffered a setback owing to the war in 
Europe, but there is a diversity of opinion as to how 
serious the setback is, according to whether the person 
speaking is in the export or domestic trade—or both. 
Reports are coming in daily where mills, especially in 
western Louisiana, are reducing their crews. The night 
shifts have been the first to feel the result of whatever 
depression the war has caused in lumber circles. Many 
mills have cut out their night shifts entirely. 

The companies doing mostly a domestic trade report 
that cancelations from interior points are few and far 
between— that they are, in fact, about normal. At the Kirby 
office here Saturday it was announced that the file showed 
orders on hand for something like 2,500 cars, which is 
slightly abeve normal, and that company is looking on the 
situation with complete equanimity, believing matters will 
adjust themselves. ‘The Kirby Lumber Company, although a 
large exporter, had few orders on file for delivery prior to 
October, and has arranged to store its export timber in the 
water and to have its primes cared for at various Gulf ports. 
The Kirby company has advanced its prices on several 
items from 50 cents to $1.50, especially on finish and on No. 
1 strips and boards. 


Dimension is still steady at $9 off, with several of the 
more plentiful items bringing $9.50. Two by sixes, in both 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades are selling at $10 off. Car materia! 


is very active and very scarce, prices having been advanced. No. 
1 shiplap, 1x8, is scarce as is 1x12—16. No. 1B & B floor 
ing is bringing $18 to $18.50. 

"The National Currency Association of Houston 
ready to begin operation in about a week or ten days. This 
organization will assist in caring for cotton under the new 
law ; will move this crop and other staple crops, thus reliev= 
ing the farmers of a burden that is rapidly growing heavy 
at least in prospect. In the meantime, Governor Colquitt has 
called an extra session of the State legislature to formulate 
plans for the relief of the cotton situation in Texas. 

It seems a far cry from Germany toe Houston, yet the 
‘ouston city officials have already figured out that the war 
will affect civic improvements here. Much of the paving to 
be done by Houston during the ensuing year was to be of 
creosoted wood blocks, and because the créosoted oil is made 
in Germany, and has been declared contraband of war, the 
officials are doubtful if the present plans can be carried out. 
The one ray of hope is that the $300,000 worth of creosote 
which one of the lecal companies has stored in Galveston 
may hold out long enough to supply the needs. 

Baker Fullerton, son of S. B. Fullerton, who for some time 
has been employed at the milling properties of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company in Louisiana, has been brought to 
the Houston office of that concern and will hereafter travel 
out of this point. 


will be 





_ Both Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, and J. M. Simmons, traffic manager 


the 
Mr. Kendall 
Kirby interests. 

that the Texas Railroad 


of the South Texas Lumber Company, are joyous over 
arrival of baby boys in their respective homes. 
is in north Texas looking over the 

It is regarded as positive now 
Commission will vote in favor of giving the Texas railroads 
«u hearing on the matter of advancing rates, thus completely 
reversing its former decision. It is believed that a hearing 
that would result in even a slight advance in rates would 
prevent the suits which the railroads are now preparing to 
institute at an enormous expense both to themselves and to 
the State. 

With the announcement from the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce that advices have been received from Washington 
to the effect that the reduced rates ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the celebrated Shreveport case will 
become effective August 18, comes news from Austin that 
Chairman Allison Mayfield and Commissioner W. D. Williams 
will be in San Antonio tomorrow to confer with Sam H. 
Cowan, of Fort Worth, over the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's decision. It is understood that the proposition to 
have the Federal statutes amended, so that a sharper dis- 
tinction may be set forth between the powers of the State 
and interstate commissions will be discussed at the confer- 
ence, Such an amendment was advocated by the commission 
shortly after the court's decision was announced. 


—~ 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 18.—More business was done 
last week than for several weeks and local lumbermen 
are much encouraged over the outlook for fall trade. Re- 
cent developments such as the reported purchase of for- 
eign exchange by New York bankers, and the probability 
ef the establishment of a Federal risk bureau to make 
foreign shipping safe, are credited with promoting the 
better feeling throughout the Southwest. Inquiries were 
more numerous than they have been for several weeks 
and some good orders have been booked. The retailers 
are still holding back a trifle and buying for the most 
part only such material as they have immediate sale for, 
but even at that, the sum total of the orders received 
Jast week showed a big improvement. 

Lumbermen who have recently made country trips are 
doing much to promote optimism because of the reports 
they bring back. Country retailers, they say, are expecting 
the largest fall trade they have had in years. It is true that 
the hot dry weather has done some damage to the corn but 
on a visit to central Missouri last week one of the large 
wholesalers here reported that he was amazed at the fields 
of corn he saw. From newspaper reports he had come to 
the conclusion that the corn in that section was wasting for 
want of moisture. He says he saw fields that will make 80 
to 90 bushels to the acre and saw no corn badly burned. 
Much of the anxiety for the corn is the result of the bad 
season last year and the fear that that condition will be 
repeated. 

Better business in almost all lines is reported here for the 
first half of August. Building is increasing and there are 
few idle men. A strike on the new Muchlebach Hotel and 
the new Southeast High School is causing some alarm to 
local builders because the trouble is likely to spread and may 
result in a general strike here. 

J. E. Fuller, of the Fuller Lumber Company, of Princeton, 
was in this city last week and visited the offices of whole- 

sale lumbermen. He says that crops in his section are 
promising. He looks for a big fall trade. 


A SOUTHEASTERN cae MANUFACTURING 
OIN 
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BEAUMONT, TEX., eee 17.—The domestic market is 
showing up unusually well under the cireumstances and 
local manufacturers and _ retailers report an excellent 
volume of business, with no slump in prices. Retailers 
still seem to be in doubt as to how the cotton crop will 
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Tennessee White Pine 


N.C. PINE — HEMLOCK 
HARDWOODS — CYPRESS 


At wholesale, with price and quality right 


Oswald H. Schell, Jr. 
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Rough and Dressed 
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‘ 1 Car 2x2—18”’ Oak. 
1 Car 1'2x1'2—26”’ Oak. 
1 Car 8x8—Poplar. : 
1 Car % or 6-4 Qtd. Sycamore. 


We Want 
1 Car 10-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 


To Buy 1 Car 16-4 Ash 1 and 2 and No. 1 Com. 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 


Franklin Bank Building, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. B. Dill Lumber Co.,‘hinitorrem 
— WHOLESALE LUMBER — 
N. C. Pine Spruce Yellow Pine 
Hemlock Cypress White Pine 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 
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PINE AND HEMLOCK 
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LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
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Office and Mills, - ° 
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Don’t “Vacation” Sound Nice! 


Can’t stop, though, 
too many orders for 


Long and Short Leaf 


PINE 


How about that order of yours? 





TRANTUM & DANZER 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

















Large Stocks of 


CYPRESS 


AND ROUGH AND DRESSED 


.C.PINE 


insure our customers service second 
to none. We want to prove it. 
No matter what size order you have 
to fill ask us for prices. We ship 
by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodége Sales Co. 


Handling the Output of the SAVANNAH, GA. 


Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 

















50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber ay 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
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Lumber 

















ee 1220 Chemical Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ae 
ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearbopn St., Chicago, Il. 





be marketed. They show a tendency to hold back and 
are buying only what they need. 

Thousands of cars loaded with wheat and other prod- 
ucts are being held at Galveston and other ports, owing 
to the inability to export, and for this reason but few 
cars are available for the lumber trade. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—Yellow pine continues in 
> > a . i 
fairly good demand. Railroad buying is not heavy as 
yet, though plenty of inquiries are coming in. Whole- 
salers’ and manufacturers’ representatives say common 
stock is getting low at the mills and the better grades, 
while not large, are ample for all requirements. Mill 
stocks are not increasing and for this reason manufac- 
turers are somewhat firm on their prices. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, spent three or four days in Detroit last 
week on a selling trip. He found conditions there fairly good 
und the prospects for a good fall business excellent. Business 
here, he said, is more than seasonable. The company is 
getting a good volume of business and prices are satis.actory, 

The yellow pine department of the Berthold-Jennings Lum- 
ber Company reports a fairly gocd amount of business and 
prices being well maintained. 





t. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says a gradual improvement in business is notice- 
able. Prices are keeping up well. 


Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says that a seasonable business is being done. 
Prices are firm. 

The various department managers of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company report a moderate demand for yellow pine, 
cypress and west coast stock. They expect improvement in 
business as soon as the weather cools. 

Grant R. Gloor, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris Lum 
ber Company, now of East St. Louis, says the company is 
receiving a fair run of business at its new quarters and 
prospects are encouraging for better trade as soon das fall 
buying starts. 

“Maj” Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Company, is the 
happiest man in the Wright Building today. The cause of 
his pleasure was the arrival of a boy at his home, early 
this morning. Mrs. Ferguson and the new arrival are 
doing well and “Maj” is receiving congratulations from 
his many friends. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, returred from a short trip to Detroit, Mich., 
this morning. He said conditions there were in good shape. 
Local conditions, he said, are a little quiet, but as good as 
could be expected. - 

eee" 


INSTRUCTED ON COLLECTION OF OVER- 
CHARGES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—A_ booklet of instructions 
to shippers bearing on the proper method of filing claims 
for the recovery of excess freight rates and also passen- 
ger iares, charged by Missouri railroads during the nine 
years the rate laws were in dispute, has been received 
by lumber shippers here, having been sent by Attorney 
General Barker and Assistant Attorney General Fitch. 
Mr. Fitch said the attorney general’s office was receiving 
the codperation of several collection agencies in further- 
ing the State’s suit. One of them has been designated 
as official representative of the big lumber interests, 
which will endeavor to collect hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ overcharges on lumber shipped during the years 
the rate cases were in the courts. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 17.—Except for the coastwise 
trade there is absolutely no movement of lumber out of 
Savannah. Export trading is at a complete standstill, 
due to war disturbances in European countries. Shipping 
destined for other ports in this country is limited, due 
to the dearth of orders on account of the general par- 
alyzed condition of commerce all over the country. 

Lumber dealers are beginning to have trouble in 
financing their projects on account of the action of the 
banks in limiting the paper which they are prepared to 
handle during the crisis. The banks are trying to take care 
of their customers to the extent of accommodating them in 
the matter of renewals, but *they will not handle any new 
paper except in cases where the situation is exceptional and 
the collateral gilt edged. 

Several large trades involving tracts of timberlands have 
been held up pending the adjustment of the situation in its 
relation to lumber. One of these contemplated the purchase 
of all the standing timber in an entire county in South 
Carolina and the establishment of a box factory and timber 
manufacturing plant of enormous capacity. This trade had 
about been agreed upon, but negotiations were broken off 
with the outbreak of hostilities. 

There is very little doing among the dealers. Prices are 
off by such a wide margin that quotations are a matter of 
personal equation with each concern and are based primarily 
upon individual accumulations and the urgency of the need 
for money. Few sales are being recorded at any price. For 
the most part the dealers are merely hanging on, waiting for 
the coming of a better season. The promise is advanced that 
within the next several weeks the Government will reach 
some decision on the question of allowing foreign built 
American owned ships to fly the American flag. 

With the exception of the sailing of the schooner Ella 
Davenport and the arrival in Tybee roads of the British 
steamer Winfield the port of Savannah remains practically 
bottled up. None of the foreign merchantmen in the harbor, 
some of which have been ready for sea ever since war was 
declared, ventured to sea after receiving warnings issued by 
the consuls representing their respective nations. The 
schooner Davenport sailed for English ports. The steamer 
Winfield arrived from Las Palmas for orders. 














FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 18.—That the domestic lumber 
business keeps up well in spite of the various draw- 
backs encountered is shown by statements of prominent 
members of the trade who are in close touch with the 
situation. William H. Rider, vice president of the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Company, Keyser Building, speaking of the 
prevailing state of affairs, said today that his company had 
rather a smaller quantity than usual of lumber on hand at 
the mill at Riderville, Ala. At different times the company 


had carried not less than 7,000,000 feet, he said, but now 
there was piled up about 5,700,000 feet, and this, too, in the 
face of an unusually large cut in July, when 2,900,000 feet 








of pitch pine was tirned out, which was by perhaps 500,000 
feet more than the average. This shows conclusively that 
lumber is moving in considerable volume, while prices remain 
about the same as they have been for some time. Since the 
reduction last year no material scalings have been made, it 
is stated. 

The chestnut blight which invaded Maryland from the 
northeast several years ago has been increasingly destructive 
this year. Unless some effective method of staying the 
advance of this destroyer is found, said State Forester F. W. 
Besley yesterday, the chestnut is doomed not only in Mary 
land, but perhaps all over the country. 

Charles I. James, who is largely interested in the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., has gone down 
to the mills, one of the biggest plants in the country, to 
look over the situation and take up some matters which re- 
quire his attention. Mr. James will be away about a week. 

William F. Wehr, of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), Knicker- 
bocker Building, has gone with his family to Ocean City, 
Md., to spend a vacation of several weeks. 

George E. Waters, of the well known firm of George RK. 
Waters & Co., yard men, will start this week for Maine, 
where he owns a bungalow. 

er. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VA., Aug. 17.—While more or less uneasiness 
prevails throughout this section as to the future trend 
of trade in North Carolina pine because of the unsettled 
business conditions of the country incident to the Eu- 
ropean war, the amount of business being done in this 
wood continues to be good; in fact, the last week showed 
a decided increase. There is no possibility qf any decided 
change in prices for the remainder of the month, the oper- 
ators being content to maintain the market on its present 
basis. However, the continuance of an_ increase in 
inquiries and orders for a short time at least will have the 
immediate effect of causing an upward reaction in prices. 

While some of the mills are complaining of lack of orders, 
the amount of business still being dane would indicate that 
the North Carolina pine people have much to be thankful 
tor. The operators are worried somewhat over the orders 
issued by one of the largest box consumers in the country to 
its mills to stop shipments but the belief is prevalent that 
while this may affect the price of rough box lumber condi- 
tions will change shortly as to enable this firm to rescind 
its previous instructions. Curtailment is still being carried 
on by many of the mills and this will continue until such 
time as the demand justifies an increase in the prodaiction. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL, 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 17.—August building values con- 
tinue to show a gain over the corresponding period of 
last year but comparisons show the totals for the year 
to date to be less than for the same period of 1913. 
Totals for August to date are $189,611 against $159,758 
for the same period of last year, or a gain of $29,853. 
otals for the year to date are $3,685,310, a decrease of 
$21,168 from the same period of last year. 

Renewed confidence is being felt over the State be- 
cause of the move of southern senators to protect the 
cotton market and decided improvement is expected within 
the next two weeks. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, MAss., Aug. 19.—One thing that the war will 
not delay is the invasion of the New England lumber 
market by Pacific coast lumber. Lawrence & Wiggin 
are going ahead with their plans to merchandize a ship- 
load of Oregon fire about a month hence. Now that 
the Panama Canal is open to shipping the new steam- 
ship Atlantic, built for this trade, is to make its first 
voyage to the west coast for a tull cargo. The pro- 
moters of the enterprise are confident that the prices 
they can quote will make it a simple matter to sell the 
cargo even in the face of present business conditions. 

There is also plenty of encouragement for lumber 
trade optimists in the Salem situation. Already the task 
of rebuilding the city is well under way, and retail lumber 
merchants north of Boston are buying right along to keep 
the carpenters supplied with building material. The Salem 
Rebuilding Commission is holding daily sessions in the 
Salem city hall, so keen is the rush for building permits. 

In the light of sober second thought many of those who 
sought vehemently to place unreasonable restrictions upon 
the use of wood in rebuilding Salem are seeing the folly 
of that course, and these restrictions are being removed. 














All-wooden construction is now permitted by the new 
regulations, 
The question of building laws is still unsettled. The 


city council has just repealed the ordinance extending the 
limits of required ‘‘first-class’” construction. The repeal 
has gone to the mayor and much pressure is being brought 
upon him to veto it. The councillors who voted for the 
repeal announced they believe that the new fire hazard 
law passed by the last legislature makes the building lim- 
its extension a hardship upon builders and building owners. 
The new State law requires wooden buildings to be a cer- 
tain distance apart, and a greater distance from the build- 
ing line, and also provides for no wooden shingle roofs. It 
was passed by a scant majority after a bitter fight which 
the lumber interests here kept strictly out of. 

Mayor Curley, of Boston, gave a suggestion of his atti- 
tude on the repeal of the fire limits extension when last 
week he dismissed from office the entire board of appeals 
of the Boston building department. In a public statement 
he said he did this because the board was not strict enough 
in enforcing the building and house laws. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Aug. 18.—The lumber trade passed 
through a very dull week. Yellow pine was at a stand- 
still, though prices seem to be holding firm. Good 
grades of oak finish are in fairly good demand. 
Prices are about normal. The cypress market is quiet. 
Demand seems to be letting up compared to what it 
was a few weeks ago. 

The building trade is still setting the pace, but 
contractors feel a little anxious for they believe 
money will become tight because of the war situation. 
Several real estate concerns which have been building 
quite extensively have reduced operations and will 
not build any more houses until they are sold before- 
hand. Permits issued last week were 58 and amounted 
to $119,340, a gain of 55 percent over last year. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, 'TENN., Aug. 18.—Comparatively little 
change has been noted in hardwoods the last week with 
eference to the amount of stock produced. Several mills 
ave closed down, but while logging operations generally 
have stopped, enough timber is on the yards of local 
jirms to keep the mills engaged, and owners are disposed 
1o operate their plants until the logs have been converted 
nto lumber. 

The domestic markets have not been materially influ- 
enced so far by the war situation. It is doubtful if the 
demand is quite as brisk as it was a short time ago, but it 
is such that there has been practically no change in prices. 
Consuming and distributing interests, however, are disposed 
o go rather slow in increasing stocks, with the result that 
uisiness is of a somewhat retail character. 

J. M. Prichard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
jurers’ Association, says that the war in Europe will have 
omparatively little effect on red gum. He says that up 
to the outbreak of the war nearly all business in red gum 
had been confined to the American markets. He believes 
that the close of the war, unless long deferred, will be 
‘ollowed by Gecided activity in southern hardwoods of all 
kinds, including red gum. In the meantime, there is a 
sood domestic business in this lumber. 

Arrangements have been made by the Builders’ Exchange 
here to give wide publicity to building operations in this 
city. The information on which this campaign is to be 
bused will be prepared by N. M. Crawford, secretary of the 


exchange. Building permits, building news, the awarding 
of contracts, plans of buildings on file, general building 


tatistics, and matters conuected with the personnel of the 
trade will be covered in this advertising campaign. 

The money situation here is rather more favorable. All 
of the hardwood mills and woodworking plants are able to 
secure enough money with which to meet their payrolls 
promptly. 

J. A. Riechman, of the Riechman-Crosby Company, one 
of the largest mill supply houses in the South, is receiving 
the congratulations of his many friends on his election to 
the office of sheriff of Shelby County, after a vigorous and 
hard-fought campaign. 


OTOH 
THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 17.—A genera] decision has 
been reached among local operators to effect a curtail- 
ment of production in the local mill§ and in those country 
mills financed by the larger ‘operators of this city until 
tle war scare shail have somewhat abated. This policy 
has been adopted in line with other lumber centers 
throughout the country. 

Several of the larger operators who have been financing 
country mills have advised these millmen to go slow on 
their cuts but in no instance have they been advised to shut 
down. John B. Ransom & Co., among the largest operators 
in Nashville, will continue without interruption their two 
Nashville mills, their Hope (Ark.) mill and that in North 
Carolina, while all other Nashville dealers express an inten- 
tion to continue operating in a small way. ; 

Stocks on Nashville yards are light and while none are 
disposed to express an opinion as to when the European 
war will come to a close some of the more optimistic yard 
men are inclined to the belief that a cessation of hostilities 
will be noted in the early part of next year. Should this be 
true local operators feel that they will be able to start the 
new year with light stocks and good prices. Most Nashville 
operators are resigned to weathering the storm through the 
fall and winter as best they can and are making little effort 
to dispose of stocks. 

Some mills throughout eastern Tennessee have ' 
but Nashville operators who control these mills claim that 
they are simply taking advantage of a slackness of business 
to overhaul these mills and make necessary repairs and insist 
that no mills have been closed on account of the war scare. 


been closed 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 17.—Demand is holding up fair- 
ly well despite the general business depression and the 
war scare. Buying is being done mainly by retailers. 

One of the best features is the continued activity in 
building operations. Dealers are still buying in limited 
quantities as they are loath to increase stocks under present 
conditions. This is especially true in yellow pine, where 
business is somewhat irregular. Cutting of prices where 
stocks are large is the rule in yellow pine, although the 
volume of business holds up well. 

In hardwoods there is a good steady demand from dealers 
and prices are generally well maintained at the levels which 
have prevailed for some time. Factories making furniture 
and implements are buying in small quantities but the bulk 
of the orders comes from the retailers. Some cutting is being 
done to force trade but this is not suflicient to demoralize 
the market. Export trade in hardwoods is dead because of 
the war. Shipments are coming out promptly and collections 
are rather slow. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, says trade is holding up well under the circum- 
stances. E. E. Ginn, who covered southern Ohio for the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company for a number of years, has 
resigned because of ill health. He has been succeeded by 
H. H. Leukart, who covered Columbus and vicinity for the 
same company. Mr. Leukart will have both territories in the 
future. 

Manufacturers and dealers in millwork, columns, doors 
and sash have been having a good run of orders despite the 
general business depression. Prices in those lines have been 
well maintained. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Company, says there is 
a quiet market for hardwoods with prices generally well 
maintained. He believes that business will improve in the 
near future, 

One of the effects of the European war is the closing of 
the mills and yards of Theodore Erben Francke in St. Ber- 
nard, near Cincinnati. ‘The company does an annual export 
business in hardwoods of approximately $860,000. 





QUEEN CITY FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Despite the dull season 
and the added disturbance caused by the war in Europe 
the hardwood industry holds up well both as to demand 
and price, inquiries being especially encouraging. Ship- 
ments continue quite up to receipts, consequently there 
is no enlargement of stock on hand at this point. Fac- 
tories, while not increasing their requirements as yet, 
are in a fair way to do so in about two weeks or so; this 
is particularly true of the furniture trade, and much is 
expected from the manufacturers of farm implements on 
account of the expected heavy purchasing by the farmers 
after having realized on the bumper crops. 

Among the manufacturers of lumber curtailment is the 





watchword on account of the loss of the export markets 
and the necessity of taking care of that class of stock in 
home markets or until such a time as conditions better, so 
that exporting can be done. Lumbermen are a unit in de- 
claring for curtailment and many claim complete shutdown 
of all hardwood mills would be the best thing that could 
happen under the circumstances. 

The mills of the Francke Lumber Company, controlled by 
the Theodore Francke Erben Estate, of Berlin, Germany, 
situated ‘at this point, are shut down indefinitely. The plant 
cuts black walnut almost exclusively, most of which is 
exported. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 17.—Although there seems 
to be a hesitancy in some quarters to place business, be- 
cause .of ‘‘war talk,’’? as a whole the Indiana lumber 
trade has shown considerable improvement during the last 
week. Prices are steady, the demand is good and a vast 
amount of business is in sight. The increase in freight 
rates has caused the railroads to enter the market and 
railroad material is now about $2 higher than it was a 
few weeks ago. Business with the railroads is improving, 
as evidenced by the present car shortage. People gen- 
erally are breathing easier as a result of the rains in 
all parts of the State last week, which have brightened 
up the growing corn and given assurance of a good crop. 

A, A. Wilkinson, of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Com- 
pany, last Wednesday night gave a dinner to his friends 
in the retail and wholesaie lumber trade, at the Columbia 
Club. About fifty representatives of the local trade were 
present and the dinner was wholly informal. Mr. Wilkinson 
vave the dinner in order to show the esteem in which he 
holds his friends in the trade. 

Charles W. Lanz, of Bedford, president of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, has received the 
Republican nomination for joint State senator from the 
district composed of Lawrence, Orange and Martin counties. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Aug. 17.—While practically all the 
large hardwood mills in southwestern Indiana are being 
operated on full time it is believed they will be unable 
to keep running at this rate long if the war in Europe 
continues for any length of time. Some business is be- 
ing transacted by the manufacturers but trade is not as 
lively as it was this time last year. Every order is for 
immediate shipment. Many of the mills have a large 
supply of logs on hand and as soon as these are sawed 
there may be a lull in operations. Money is easier than a 
week or ten days ago and collections are fairly good. 

Building operations remain fairly active here and sev- 
eral large contracts have been let for this fall and winter. 
Planing mills continue to run on full time. Building ma- 
terial prices show no signs of a decrease. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 17.—Hardwood wholesalers have 
been informed that their business comes under the work- 
men’s compensation law and the new system which goes 
into effect January 1 will apply to them. All employers 
ot labor were compelled to make reports regarding the 
number of men employed, etc., not later than August 17. 
The State will operate an insurance system, but many 
of the lumbermen, believing that the rates fixed will 
prove to be insufficient, plan to carry their insurance in 
the stock companies. 

The Federal Government has indicated through a re- 
port of the War Department that it will not assist in 
the construction of a food wall around the Point, an indus- 
trial section of Louisville where a number of sawmiils, 
lumber yards, box factories etc. are located. The city will 
have to pay ior the improvement, if it is made. 

Whisky manufacturers of Kentucky have announced that 
the production during the next year will be reduced 50 
percent. Stave manufacturers, tight barrel coopers and 
others immediately concerned regret the conditions which 
have made this necessary, but believe tuat the trade is wise 
in curtailing. ‘The normal consumption of barrels in the 
whisky trade in Kentucky is about 750,000 a year. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS, 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Aug. 17.—The Chess-Wymond 
Stave Company, of Mountain View, one of the largest 
companies operating in this part of the State, has shut 
down its mills on account of the European war. The 
company has about 4,500,000 staves on band, and these will 
be shipped to the railroad. Work on the company’s new 
plant at Kensett will not be stopped. The company has an 
uverage payroll here of $20,000 a month. 

The H. D. Alfrey Heading Company, of Hope, has ordered 
all timber cutting stopped since the European war broke out. 
Most of the products of the mill are for export. 

The Williams and Pekin cooperage plants, of Leslie, are 
doing all in their power to keep their employees at work, 
notwithstanding the depression caused by the European war. 

The Progressive party of the third Arkansas congressional 
district has nominated L. R. Putnam, manager of the North- 
west Arkansas Lumber Company, Fayetteville, for Congress 
to oppose J. N. Tillman, Democrat, and W. N. Ivie, Republi- 
ean. ‘This is the only district in the State where the Demo- 
erats have any opposition, and since it has.a large Republi- 
can vote the entry of the Progressives will greatly compli- 
cate matters. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VaA., Aug. 18.—Despite a summer season 
marked by more or less dullness in demand, small con- 
cerns are finding it profitable to begin new operations 
on small tracts of timber. , 

More than 200,000,000 feet of lumber is represented in 
the purchase by the Wearn Lumber Company of a large 
tract of timber on Sitlingtons Creek in Pocahontas County. 
This timber will be sawed by a large double band mill to 
be erected at the mouth of Sitlingtons Creek. G. W. Hunt- 
ley, jr., has been awarded the contract of stocking the mill 
at the rate of 20,000,000 feet a year. At that rate the 
Warn Weg engl will have enough timber to keep its mill in 
operation for ten years. 

W. Dixon Smith, of Parkersburg, succeeded last week in 
shipping twenty out of forty carloads of lumber to foreign 

























C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. | 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 





WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
xs MAHOGANY 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. } 1811-1814 Wright Bide. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE? ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. | 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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“ THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER ” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


90 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, p.4),.°s., Chicago 
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‘LUMBER wows oe 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


B ne 
Because That Is Our Business 


LE 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 
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“‘Kaney Kreek Klears” 


_( SOUTHERN PINE ) i 
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Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company 3 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO. LUMBER 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles acme’ A 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg 
Siding and Shingles ae. 
sc e. 99 ecurity B’ S 
; Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


randeis Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office: 
647 
Omaha, Nebr. 









points. This humber had been stored on barges at Newport 
News awaiting shipment. twenty carloads 


V Fifteen of the 
are consigned to London. ‘ 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—The general lumber situation 
is better than it was. A number of new buildings are going 
up and this has helped the trade considerably. Wholesalers 
wre getting in an increased number of inquiries and orders 
from both jine yards and factories are increasing. The rail 
roads, too, are sending in orders. Demand for the leading 
hardwoods increasing noticeably. This is particularly true of 
oak, ash and poplar. Cypress trade is quiet, although the 
demand for it is not as satisfactory as the distributers would 
wish. ‘The call from the North is improving. 

C. P. Jennings, sales manager of the hardwood department 
ef the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says the hard- 
wood market is somewhat quiet but he does not think it will 
be quiet very long. A number of inquiries are coming in 
all the time, however, and he looks for an igcrease in trade 


3. B. Kennedy, formerly of Brown & Kennedy, lumber 
brokers, severed his connection with the firm on July 30. 
W..S. Brown, his former partner, will continue the business 


under the old name, Brown & Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy says 
he is out of the lumber business until conditions improve. 


Orville A. Pier, secretary ot the Lumbermen’s Club of St. 
louis, received a very complimentary letter from Arthur 
L. Holmes, of the Arthur L. Holmes Lumber Company, 


Detroit, Mich., which appeared in the last issue of The Log, 
the official organ of the Lumbermen’s Club. ‘ 

William Lothman, jr., of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
says that while the company is getting in some business 
all the time, trade is not improving to any noticeable ex 


tent. E. W. Blumer, the sales minager of the company, 
went out on a two weeks’ selling trip through Iowa ana 


the North Monday. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcubure, Va., Aug. 17.—The continued hot weather 
has had a deterrent effect upon both the hardwood and 
yellow pine markets and no cessation is expected until 
the close of August. Prices on the yellow pine market 
have shown a tendency to grow Weaker as the season 
advances and the demand has also fallen off accordingly. 
Phe dealers say that they could easily dispose of all the 
yellow pine in both Virginia and North Carolina if they cared 
to sell at cost. 
lumbermen believe there wil! be no improvement in 
either demand or prices at any time this fall, as the em 
hargzo against shipment to the warring factions in Europe has 
thrown back a considerable volume of lumber on the domestic 
markets. 





CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO, of Washington. 


White Pine Lumber 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS, Etc. 


We handle the cut of the best mills in Idaho, 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Prompt Shipment - - Excellent Grades. 


CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO., of Washington. 
L. V. Graham, Gen. Mgr., Kansas City, Mo. 
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R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


LONG AND 


suortucar YELLOW PINE srecucries 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 


l Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. 


























Central Lumber Co. 


Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS~—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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Rift Flooring 


P.M. IKELER, Moselle, Miss. 


Manufacturer 





VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 


ef lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy ij 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 17.—When some of the saw 
mills resumed operation early in the summer, it was 
hoped that by the time stocks were replenished the mar 
ket would have improved, so that cutting could be con 
tinued. It can not be said that these expectations have 
been realized. Conditions nave been such that there has been 
no adherence to the price schedule agreed upon by the Coast 
association, manufacturers making the best bargains they 
could. A meeting, however, will be held this week when the 
subject of prices will be discussed. Demand for fir logs is 
weak, as & consequence of the small demand for lumber 
Although the report comes from Kamloops of the starting of 
the mill of the Shields Lumber Company, that can not be 
taken as an indication of better business. On the ocher 
hand, the mill of the Canadian Lacific Lumber Company at 
Port Alberni, which has been doing good business for several 
months, has closed and the company’s plant at Port Moody, 
Burrard Inlet, has also shut down. 

Two hundred men were laid off at the mills of the Cana- 
dian Western Lumber Company August S and a general 
reduction in wages of 10 percent has become effective among 
all men receiving $2 a day or over. In the office staff a 
reduction of 20 percent was made. Wages of orientals have 
been > cents a day. Further reduction in the 











reduced 25 
number of men employed is in contemplation. 

The shingle end of the industry continues brisk, and any 
slackness is considered as only temporary. Cedar logs are 
still commanding high prices, running from $9 to $12. Bolts 
are not yet being produced in large quantities. 

J. A. McKercher, W. J. Barclay and Thomas Paradis, who 
have taken over the shingle plant at Port Haney, will operate 
under the name of the Barclay Shingle Mills (Ltd.). 

Large areas of timber on Vancouver Island are owned by 
the Washington-British Columbia Timber Company, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., which has secured registration in this Province. 
Officers of this company are: President, E. Blackburn, Walla 
Walla: vice president, H. A. Gardner, Walla Walla ; 
tary, George H. Foster, Baker City, Ore. 

The Riverside Lumber Company, Calgary, is negotiating for 
timber limits owned by the Kootenay Cedar Campany on the 
Lar@éo and Duncan rivers at the head of Kootenay Lake. H. 
C, Smith, New York, has a large interest in the latter com 
pany. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 17.—Trade in all lines continues 
very quiet, owing to the uncertainty of the war situation 
and the lumber business shares in the general stagnation. 
Wholesalers are only receiving sorting-up orders and 
export trade to the United States is very light. Prices 
for pine were geucrally well maintained in view of a 
general advance if the war is long continued, and the 
probability of a considerable shortage in the season's 
cut of logs. The banks are more conservative than ever 
in making advances, and operators will have much difti- 
culty in raising funds for the season’s work and will 
have to pay higher prices for supplies and everything 
except labor. . 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, of Green- 
ville, Mich., points out that construction of the Gordon 
hollow blast grate is such that only a given amount of 
air can pass through any tuyere, even though the grate 
above it is bare. When there is considerable fuel on 
one part of the grate and little or none at other points 
the air that enters where there is no fuel is of doubtful 
value, though it is at such points that the greater part 
of the air, following the path of least resistance, passes 
through, very little forcing its way through where the 
fuel is deepest, although that is the place where most 
air is required.—[ Advertisement. | 











CALIFORNIA 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Building Permits for July Reach Grand Total of $3,- 
061,742—Lumber Shows No Decline Despite Wa: 
—Progress at the Exposition. 

San Francisco, Aug. 15.—California is getting it 
share of the difficulties resulting from the suspension o 
export and import business owing to the war. Severa 
of the copper smelters have been closed owing to thi 
inability to make shipments of copper to Europe. Thy 
closing of copper mines in the northern part of the Stat. 
has caused some of the sawmills to reduce their pro 
duction of mining timbers, but a limited quantity will 
be cut and piled up for future shipment. 

-ackers of canned fruits are receiving fruit that they 
have under contract and have, until the last few days 


been paying for it in the customary manner, but, owing 
to the war conditions, they can not continue to pay cas! 
to the growers on delivery. There is little doubt but thai 
the bulk, if not all, of the goods sold for export will b 


required, sooner or later, and the domestic movement ought 
not to be disturbed by the European war. Packers of dried 
fruits are receiving anything that can be packed and shipped 
but it is impossible to make export shipments at present 
and, §s the bulk of domestic shipments are for mixed cars 
the movement is not large. 

The total private building contracts entered into 
July amounted to $1,931,703. Adding to i 
construction work Tor the Panama-Pacitie Exposition Com 
pany, $79,720 for the city of San Francisco and $484,000 
for work done for the State of California on the San Fran 
cisco water front brings the grand total for the month vy 
to $3,061,742. 


during 
this $566,474 for 


Shipping News. 

The offshore freight market is showing a few signs ot 
life after having been paralyzed by lack of war risks. Ther 
is a moderate supply of disengaged tonnage. Several loca 
insurance firms representing large marine insurance com 
panies are offering to place war risks, but very little busi 
ness is being placed. The rates quoted fluctuate tre 
mendously from day to day. When a German cruiser hovers 
off the Golden Gate the rates go soaring and when it leaves 
they come down again. Freight) quotations are nomina 
with no new chartering for foreign countries. 

Coasting lumber freights are weak with a surplus of ton 
nage on hand for dgmestic lumber: shipments. Quotation- 
ure unchanged, at $3 from Puget Sound, or Columbia Rive) 
to San Francisco, and $3.50 to southern California ports 
Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the wee} 
ended Saturday, August 15, were about normal, including: 
California redwood as well as fir from Oregon and Washing 
ton ports, 

Notice has been Pacific 


received by the Bureau of the 


Chamber of Commerce that the American-Hawaiian Steam 
ship Company will discontinue, August 15, all absorp 
tions of charges, making dcliveries in the future at the end 


of ship’s tackle. ‘This means that cost of transportation 
from San Pedro to Los Angeles, or from San Francisco 
to Oakland, Stockton and Sacramento, heretofore borne by 
the steamship company out of its freight rate, will ne 


longer be paid for by it. 

Swayne & Hoyt, proprietors of the Arrow line of steam 
ers, are to open a Portland office. W. B. Brown, connected 
with the lumber shipping business there, is to be thei: 
Portland agent. The tirm conducts a lumber and shipping 
business with headquarters in this city. 

Lumber shows no actual decline, but nearly all shipment 
to foreign ports is held up and many of the larger mills 
are planning to run only part time so as to avoid the dan 
ger of overproduction. It is rumored that the Pacitic Lum 
ber Company may close one of its two large mills for a tim« 
The situation promises to be relieved as soon as supremacy 
of the seas is definitely settled. All British ships loading 
at California ports are being held for the present by orders 
from their owners. Some of the American vessels are pro 
ceeding to various ports as usual. 

The Hammond Lumber Company, with redwood mills at 
Samoa, Cal, will curtail operations at some of its camps 
so as to avoid too great an accumulation of stock. 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 

With a pretty little ceremony the last giant log in the 
colonnade of the WUregon Building at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition was put in place on August 15 
Miss Lillian Veatch, daughter of an Oregon pioneer, started 
the machinery which hoisted the great tree trunk to its 
place. It was Miss Veatch who raised the flag on the 242 
foot Astoria flagpole in front of the Oregon Building July 
4. The log placed in position is a section of fir weighing 
23 tons. 

The will of the late Charles A. Hooper, head of C. A 
Hooper & Co., this city, who died last month, has been ad 
mitted to probate by Judge William H. Waste. W. E. Creed 
was appointed administrator. H. C. Lucas will apprais« 
the estate, which is estimated now at $2,000,000. 

A shipment of 498,000 feet of hardwood logs has arrived 
at this port from Hobart, Tasmania, on the British bark 
Lobo, and no one knows who is owner of the consignment, 
but it is supposed that the logs are intended for some us: 
at the Panama-Pacific Ixposition. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company has a stock of ap 
proximately 28,000,000 feet of redwood lumber in its drying 
yards at Pittsburg, Cal., where the large factories are work 
ing up a great deal of material for the eastern market 
Eastern rail shipments are in a healthy condition. The 
redwood tank department has received some big orders, 

Fairfax H. Whelan, manager of the Calinas Valley Lum 
ber Company, says that while there has been a,slight im- 
provement in the lumber market in the coast counties south 
of San Francisco, the fact that many farmers are pre 
vented by the war conditions from disposing of their prod- 
ucts promptly makes the volume of the lumber business com 
paratively small. The crops are good in that section of the 
State. 


nw 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 15.—Rather than see prices 
fall to levels lower than those now obtaining a number 
of mills have stated that they will curtail their output 
and if necessary will close their plants regardless of what 
other mills do. The redwood mills will probably be the 
first to curtail and one concern has announced that it will 
close down one mill and at the same time take advantage of 
the opportunity to overhaul it thoroughly. 

Bank clearings show 4 gain over the-same week a year ago 
as do the building permits and dealers are hoping that the 
worst is over and that business is really improving. Country 
yards are unanimous in stating that business is better, al- 
though most of them are careful to add that it is far from 
being what it should ‘be. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court upholding 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission denying 
the right of the.railroads to charge $2.50 a car for spotting 
cars on private industry tracks went into effect August 10 
This: decision applies to cars in interstate traffic and local 
dealers will now try to have the same charge for spotting 
ears in intrastate traffic prohibited by the California Railroad 
Commission. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Opinions as to Future Status of Market Vary Widely 
—Mills Find Curtailment Necessary and Many Are 
Shutting Down. 





SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 15.—Conditions in the lumber 
market always uncertain for any extended period in the 
future are probably in a more uncertain state than at 
any other time for many years as viewed from this 
point. Opinions expressed by those engaged in the busi- 
ness—manufacturers, exporters and wholesalers, vary 
from the most optimistic to the most pessimistic. In the 
meantime orders for lumber and shingles from the mid- 
dle West are probably below normal, Manufacturers do 
not intend to aecept cheaper business and as a result 
many are closing down. Among the shingle mills a large 
percentage are idle and many more will not be operating 
after this week. Among the sawmills the same condition 
is true and those that are running their sawmills are 
running short time. From all over the fir producing see- 
tion of this State come reports of shutting down and 
curtailment. A large number of the logging camps are 
preparing to close down also, The cargo shipping mills 
in particular are going on short time. This is due to the 
shutting off of export shipping. -It is thought the export 
business will revive speedily with arrangements for 
financing it, 

Lumbermen feel that the ultimate result of the present 
conditions with the demoralization of European produe- 
tion in all lines will be an era of greater prosperity in this 
und other industries than has prevailed for many years. 
buyers, however, seem inclined to wait until the first ex 
citement of a big European war has subsided. 


Shipping Congested. 


Representatives of shippers and vessel owners in this city 
are divided in their opinions regarding some details of ship 
ping conditions in the offshore business. However, they 
agree that tonnage will surely be exceedingly scarce in any 
event. ‘he vessels of W. R. Grace & Co. in the Paciti: 
Veean which are under British and German registry are all 
tied up. One of them under British registry that had 
started from Seattle to Portland to finish loading was 
stopped by the owners at Port Townsend, not being allowed 
to leave Puget Sound because of the report that two Ger- 
man cruisers were in north Pacitic coast waters. This com- 
pany has some boats under Norwegian registry which are 
rubning without fear. The Dodwell line boats in the Pacific 
Qcean ure all running practically to schedule. These are 
British boats and are insured under the British Govern- 
ment’s plan. There is a congestion of shipments even now 
and the ygeneral opinion seems to be that this condition 
will become much more acute. The consensus among ship 
ping men and manufacturers seems to be that the proposed 
remedial legislation permitting the registry of foreign boats 
under the American flag and allowing them to enter the 
American coastwise trade will do very little to relieve the 
offshore business and will work a direct injury to owners 
of coastwise vessels. This will undoubtedly mean a reduc- 
tion in the wages paid crews on coastwise vessels that will 
probably precipitate a strike and might tie up coastwise 
shipping 

Panama Canal Opens. 


Today the Panama Canal is open to commercial business 
und it it was not for the European war affecting the busi- 
ness situation more attention would be paid to it by Pacific 
coast lumber manufacturers and shippers. The effects it 
will have on Pacilic coast lumber shipping will no doubt 
be great nevertheless. Some believe that the European war 
with the proposed changes in the shipping laws will bave 
the effect of bringing the benefits of the canal to Pacific 
coast shippers and manufacturers much quicker than it 
would have been otherwise. No one knows What the rates 
through the canal on lumber will be eventually. One con- 
cern quoted a rate of $12 a thousand, which included the 
canal toll, on lumber up to 80 feet in length, with $1 a 
thousand added for lumber between 30 and 40 feet long 
and longer lengths at higher rates. These rates, of course, 
are only temporary and will probably be reduced as_ the 
traffic is built up. 

Shipping concerns with offices in Seattle this week en- 
nounced an advance in rates to Europe on account of the 
risk involved. ‘The advance applics on all commodities, 
lumber being advanced from 75s to 100s to the United 
Kingdom. ‘The rate on wheat and flour to the Orient, which 
was placed at $2.50 to Japanese ports, $3.50 to Hong Kong 
and 34 to Manila and Shanghai, will soon be advanced to 
$5 to all Oriental ports with the exception of Shanghai, to 
which port a rate of $5.50 is proposed. 


Building New Plant. 


Construction work has begun on the new shops of the 
Stetson-Ross Machine Works at First Avenue, South, and 
Hanford Street, and it is expected the building will be 
reudy for occupancy in about two months. ‘he removal 
was made necessary by the sale of the present location to 
the Standard Oil Company last fall. The new building 
will occupy a space 100x150 feet in L shape, leaving the 
balance of the lot, 120x150 feet in area, for future additions 
or storage space. It will be two stories in hight, with 
part of the first floor and foundations for the heavy ma- 
chinery carried up in concrete, and the second floor, which 
will be the machine floor, of mill construction, and will be 
as well lighted as the older building. A hot water heating 
system will be installed for, winter use. The Stetson-Ross 
Muchine Works has been one of, the most successful enter- 
prises of its kind in Seattle, and its woodworking machinery, 
especially the ready sizer, formas a part of the equipment of 
nearly every lumber manufacturing plant on the Coast. 

The long continued period of extremely hot dry weather 
for the north coast region has greatly increased the fire 
hazard about sawmills. ‘There have been a large number 
of destructive sawmill fires during the present dry spell 
and many smaller fires burning dry kilns and other equipment 
in addition to fires in the woods that have burned logs and 
logging outfits. 

Ralph S. Blair, at the head of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, this city, which controls the Old Oregon Manu- 
facturing Company, with mills at Anacortes, and sells the 
output of these mills, says that with a large part of the 
export business of the country cut off, marketing conditions 
for lumber and shingles during the next ninety days are 
not likely to be very good. He says business from the in- 
terior is below normal, but that the manufacturers have 
responded to the situation so quickly by a heavy curtailment 
in manufacture, with reference particularly to the cargo 
shipping mills, that it will mean the salvation of the busi- 
ness as soon as readjustment is reached and the export 
business can be taken care of. 

W. H. Oliver, manager of the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, states that while shingle prices 
are very low there has been a téndency to stiffen during the 
last few days. Mr. Oliver looks for a material change for 
the better in both lumber and shingles, but more particu- 


larly in cedar products. His company is running full time 
and is well supplied with orders, 

The latest addition to the wholesale lumbermen of Seattle 
is C. U. Beach, who has opened offices in rooms 901-2 White 
Building. Mr. Beach was sales manager for the Kent Lum- 
ber Company, with which company he has been connected 
tor the last five years, and previous to that time was with 
the Rainier Lumber & Shingle Company. His experience in 
the lumber business covers practical work in sawmills and 
planing mills in former years, so that he brings to his new 
venture a thorough tamiliarity with both the manufacturing 
and selling ends of the business. J. M. Tyrrell succeeds Mi. 
Beach as sales manager for the Kent company, coming from 
the mill at Barneston, where he has been in the office for 
several years, to the Seattle office. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 15.—Continued hot weather, un- 
broken by rain, has made the forests of western Wash- 
ington as dry as tinder and hundreds of fires smoldering 
near the edges of the forests need only a strong wind 
through the passos to bring them to life. While there 
have been but few serious fires thus far, the situation 
is becoming graver each day, according to George S 
Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company and president of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has been 
running its mill night and day. The company’s cutting 
capacity is below that of the rest of the plant owing to the 
fire a few years ago that destroyed one of the two mills: 
hence the night run. The company has installed a platform 
type electric tractor operated by large storage battery motors. 
It the experiment proves a success more tractors will be 
installed doing away with loop horses in the mill. Superin 
tendent Hart W. Palmer says the company has been finding 
a good rail demand and that the increases in quotations 
for yard stock made about a month ago are being easily 
maintained, indicating that millmen themselves are chiefiy 
to blame for the lower prices received prior to the advance. 

Geoffrey Winslow, manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company's creosoting department, has been in Sau 
Francisco on a business trip. The creosoting plant is well 
supplied with business. It has been filling some important 
California contracts, among others. 

The Hewitt Steel Corporation filed articles of incorporation 
this week. ‘The capital stock is $15,000,000 and the incor 
porators are Henry Hewitt, jr., Everett G. Griggs, S. R. 
talkwill, ‘T. D. McFarlane, of Vancouver, B. C.; Arthur Wil- 
son, and Henry J. Laudahl, of Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Hewitt 
is one of the pioneer lumbermen of western Washington, and 
has long had-the steel mill project in view. He is a large 
owner of Washington and Oregon timber and was one of the 
founders of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

The Centralia Fir Door Company's factory, which has 
been closed since January, has installed some new machinery 
and is resuming operation. ; 

William C. Wheeler, presidenf of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, who has been seriously ill, was able to be removed 
from the Vacoma Private Sanitarium to his home Sunday 
and is well on the road to recovery. . 

Indications now are that it will be the latter part of 
September instead of September 1 when the Northern Pacific 
will have its new water-grade main line out of Tacoma ready 
to operate. , 

The attention of employers who collect hospital fees from 
their empleyees has been called to a recent case where the 
doctor was sued for malpractice and the injured employee 
obtained a judgment which the physician was unable to pay. 
The court held that the employer by retaining a part of 
the money collected for hospital service put the doctor in 
the position of his agent. The law holds, however, that if 
the employer turns all the money collected over to the 
hospital or physician he is not liable for the negligence of 
the doctor. 








ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 17.—The European war situa- 
tion is still proving a disturbimg factor in local lumber 
circles, although it is believed that some solution whereby 
abundant bottoms will be available for shipping to for- 
eign shores will be found before a month has passed. 
There is a fairly good rail business, but the coastwise 
traffic is hardly what it should be. With wheat and 
other crop prices promising to be high all fall, there 
seems every reason to believe that the iocal mills will 
be the recipients of many large orders after things set- 
tle down to a sane basis again. So far there has been 
no action of any importance taken as a result of the 
shipping situation here, the mills going on the theory that 
some satisfactory arrangement will soon be made. The 
pening of the Panama Canal is bound to have a good 
effect on the lumber business, is the opinion held, and 
everyone is taking a hopeful view, despite the unsettled 
condition of affairs the world over. 

Figures of the Snohomish County assessor show that 
16,693 acres of timber were cut in the year beginning 
March 1, 1913, and ended March 1, 1914. In 19138 the timber 
was assessed at a valuation of $495,030, an average of $29.50 
an acre. Now the land is assessed at $147,395, an average 
of $8.80 an acre, showing a net loss of $345,635. It is 
asserted here that because of the high rate of taxation in 
the county at least one big concern, which owns holdings in 
different sections of Washington, is concentrating its ener 
gies in cutting Snohomish County timber to escape taxation. 

The usual effort to get their assessments brought down to 
what they consider a fair valuation is being made by the 
owners of timber tracts and logs. The Northwestern Logging 
Company has asked that the valuation of its logs in the 
Stillaguamish boom, near Arlington, be reduced from $23,050 
to $13,750. George Kunze asks that timber he owns be 
reduced from $7,000 to $5,500 and there are others, 














IN SCUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 15.—The Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Company is making a number of improvements 
about the plant although it is running steadily. Among 
other things the company is installing new fire tile dry 
kilns, This company has two shingle mills, only one of 
which is running at the present time, however. It is 
hoped to start the other in the near future, although the 
market condition may determine whether or not it is 
started. 

The country along the South Bend branch of the 
Northern Pacific is very dry and small fires have been 
burning in every direction. The McCormick Lumber 
Company lost a switechback which was built up on piling 
in a fire in the slashings. However, only a few of the 























Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
I 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Aything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a **Square Deal ’”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. : 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’. 
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Ours is carefully manufactured and air 
cured. Worked to meet your require- 
ments. Try our 
Flooring, Ceiling 
and Moulding 
Quick Shipments. 
Our Specialty is Cypress 























** The Woods’ has given me 
unalloyed pleasure. It isa 
joy to get real, natural verse 
with the lilt and the charm 
of natural song.’’ 






The literary man, the lum- 
berman, the forester and 
all lovers of the out-of-doors 
unite in praising this new 
book by the ‘‘lumberman 
poet.”’ 

“The Woods” should be in your 


library, It will be sent postpaid tor 
$1 by the publisher, 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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| HARDWOODS 


Red Gum Basin 


poss natural advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
manufacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we've attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., 









esses 


will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 
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Memphis Band Mill Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Hardwood and 
Cypress Lumber 
















Let us demonstrate the QUALITY 
of our product by shipping you a 
sample carload. 


= 
KINDLY FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. 
All Orders Given Prompt Attention. 2 
iii aT mn nis! 
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E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 











We Can Ship Quick | 





piles were damaged. Rangers have kept the fires well 
under control practically all of the time. 

As an indication of business men taking an interest in 
politics comes the announcement from Willapa Harbor that 
the citizens and business men of South Bend and Raymond 
have secured the consent of J. W. Kleeb and F, A. Hart, 
both lumbermen, to run for the office of State senator and 
State representative respectively. Mr. Kleeb is the manager 
of the Kleeb Lumber Company, South Bend, and Mr. Hart 
is the manager of the Quinault Lumber Company, Raymond. 





OREGON 

















rat 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 


lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., ints, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











The First Reliable Inquiry 

wil) buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 10%” Cottonwood. 

51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 

50.000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 

26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 2 Cottonwood. 

Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mil! at Metropolis, Dl, 

NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mill Operators to Confer on War Conditions—Great 
Decrease in Output by Local Mills—Bank Official 
Looks for Prosperous Era. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 15.—Cargo mill operators of the 
Pacific coast will meet in San Francisco soon to discuss 
conditions on the Coast as a result of the war. The 
meeting will be of much the same ifature as that held 
here last week, when millmen from many of the Pacific 
Northwest ports were present. It is considered probable 


here that unless vessels become available for making 
deliveries to offshore ports, involved in the European 
war, some of the cargo shipping mills will shut down. 


Some mills here have lumber on their docks awaiting 
shipment. The cargo shippers will probably ask the 
United States Governmeat to intercede in their behalf 
in order that bottoms may be made available for business 
that would have no direct bearing on the outcome of 
the war. 

That by fire and other causes the output of the Colum- 
bia River and Portland districts has been reduced to the 
extent of about 1,000,000 feet a day since this time last 
year is the statement of lumbermen well acquainted with 
conditions. ‘This large decrease, it is pointed out, has had 
the effect of reducing the surplus stock to the extent that 
it is said the mills today are pretty clean in their yards. 

Edward G. Crawford, vice president of the Lumbermen’s 
ational Bank, of this city, believes that the war in Europe 
is going to usher in a great era of prosperity in the United 
States. Optimism instead of pessimism, he points out, 
should govern the people of this nation. In part he said: 

“We are in better shape than any other country on the 
globe. The currency bill bas put into effect an adequate 
“ederal reserve system; the railroads have been granted 
their increase in rates; we have adjusted ourselves to the 
tariff; everybody knows what the antitrust legislation will 
be like ; we have the greatest crops in our history. The 
atmosphere is cleared; this war has come like a rain and 
takes all the dust out of the air. Why should not America 
prosper : 

O. M. Clark, 
city, returned 
Europe, 





of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, this 
during the week from an extended tour of 
accompanied by his wife and several Portland 
friends. They visited the Mediterranean countries of Europe 
and Atrica and also spent some time motoring in England 
and Scotland. Incidentally Mr. Clark succeeded. in obtaining 


an audience with the pope and he says he found him of 
exceedingly pleasing personality. In Europe Mr. Clark 
learned that wood block pavements are popular and more 
substantially laid there than here, upon a concrete base 
instead of sand. The space between the blocks, too, is filled 
with concrete or asphalt, making the pavement solid. This, 


Mr. Clark found, makes them durable and superior to any 
other kind of pavement that he has seen. So enthusiastic 
did Mr. Clark become over these pavements that he will ask 
Roadmaster J. b. Yeon to make some experiments here. As 
for the prospects for Oregon lumber entering the markets of 
Europe extensively upon the opening of the Panama Canal 
Mr. Clark said he believes this will be possible to a consid- 
erable extent, although not until the war is over. teturn- 
ing home Mr. and Mrs. Clark visited with friends in Detroit, 
Mich., their former home. He found the lumber market in 
the States somewhat upset because of the war. 

The formal opening of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company's 
new sawmill at Springfield has been announced for August 
29, when a program arranged by the Springtield Development 
Club will be presented. The mill began operation this week, 
the first shipment of logs having been received from the 
Hyland ¢ — on the Oakridge branch. , 

F. A. Sullivan, president of Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), of 
this city, “and who was the owner of the Crescent Lumber & 
Supply Company, which operated a retail yard at McMinn- 
ville, Ore., about 50 miles southwest of Portland, sold this 
property last week to George S. Sardam, formerly of Clinton,. 





lowa. The stock invoiced $7,000 in ‘addition to the real 
estate. Sullive in & Forbes are a well-known Portland whole- 
sale lumber concern with offices in the Northwestern Bank 


Building. Mr. Sardam is an old-time lumberman; a little 
more than a year ago he was manager of the Clatsop Mill 
Company, Astoria, Ore. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLs, Ore., Aug. 15.—Local lumbermen 
see good news in the announcement today of the signing 
of the reclamation extension bill by President Wilson, 
whereby the time for paying the construction costs on 
all reclamation projects is extended from ten to twenty 
years. Instead of paying $3 an acre this year, the farm- 
ers will pay 40 cents, and as they are of the type who 
will expend the difference in improvements there is good 
reason to expect demands for lumber to be used in new 
homes, outbuildings, fences and other structures. The 
local demand has been none too good this year, but 
shippers report an increased eastern demand for the 
upper grades. 

Jacob Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber company, 
has departed for Oak Park, IIl., after a conference with 
his son, H. D. Mortenson, manager of the concern, regard- 
ing plans for the rebuilding of their mill here, which was 
destroyed by fire this summer with a loss of 590, 000 and 
the ending of a monthly pay roll of $27 ,000. Both are 
reticent regarding their plans for the rebuilding at the 
present time, bat promise an announcement in the near 
future. It is generally supposed that in addition to re- 
building a mill of a 150,000-foot daily capacity the com- 
pany will.erect a box factory or other enterprise for the 
manufacturing of lumber products. 

With the homesteaders flocking into the recently opened 
tracts of the Paulina and Des Chutes reserves, the Fremont 
Saw Mill Company and the Embody Lumber Company, at 
Fremont, near La Pine, in Crook County, are kept busy 
cutting the lumber for houses, fences etc. When the present 
season is finished the Fremont concern will move its plant 
into the big timber belt, on the line of the new railroad 
surveyed through thcre, instead of hauling logs two or three 
miles from the Government reserve, as at present. When 
the move is made, according to the management, the ca- 
pacity of the plant will be enlarged and a planing mill will 


be built. 












A new lumber shipping service was inaugurated last week 
when a big bargeload of lumber was towed on Upper Klamath 
Lake to the plant of the Klamath Manufacturing Company. 
The manufacturing company contracted the output of the 
Utter & Burns sawmill above Fort Klamath, and Manager 
Robert A. Johnson hit upon the barging plan for the deliv- 
eries 

A "sweeping verdict for the Big Basin Lumber Company 
and Charles Thomas, one of its logging contractors, was 
given by the jury in the suit of Maggie Pearson to recover 
$40,000 for. the death of her husband, killed last year in the 
company’s logging camp near Keno, The jury ‘awarded a 
verdict favoring the defendants, which relieves them of the 
costs of the action. In addition the jury in special findings 
held that Pearson knew of the dangerous condition of the 
logs when he went to unload them, and that the appliances 
provided were “oafe and proper. 

Sale of the stock and equipment of the Savidge Bros. 
Lumber Company is being conducted by Oscar E. Willey for 
the trustees. The stock is being sold in any sized lots, but 
the plant is for sale intact. Already there have been sev- 
eral inquiries regarding this plant. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., Aug. 15.—The lumber mill of the 
Brookings Timber & Lumber Company at Brookings, the 
new town in Curry County, is nearly completed and will 
be ready to operate in about a month. The mill when 
completed will have a capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber 
a day. The output will be shipped on vessels which for 
the present will be loaded by means of a cable system. 
Later the company will build a dock which will extend 
out 1,200 feet from the coast to the protected deep 
sea harbor. 

Coos County timber areas are drier than for several 
years. Several fires are being fought and it is hoped 
to check them before there is any big loss. There is a bad 
fire in the Rogue River country of Curry County. ‘Thomas 
Winfield, an employee of a tie camp, was killed by a falling 
tree while fighting fire north of Coos Bay. 

The C. A. Smith coal mine near Marshfield is producing 
about 100 tons of coal a day. 

The steamer A. M. Simpson loaded 6,000 white cedar rail- 
road ties at Port Orford from the E. J. Loney camps. The 
ties were bought by B. L. Botsford, of North Bend, who is 
shipping them to San Francisco. Many thousand ties are 
a for delivery at Port Orford to be shipped from that 
place 

Coos will join with Curry County in making an exhibit 
in the Oregon State building at the San Francisco exposition. 
There will be a fine display of the products of the locality 
and the lumber mills and other manufacturing plants will 
arrange to make special displays. 

It is planned to establish at Marshfield 





a headquarters for 


the Oregon Workmen's Compensation Commission. This 
place is the center for a large number of manufacturing 


plants which are affected by the new Oregon compensation 
act. 

All of the vessels of the C. A. Smith fleet 
out of Coos Bay with their new reg 
The steamers Adelinc 


are now going 
register painted on the stern. 
Smith and Nann Smith were formerly 


registered at St. Paul, Minn., and the steamer Redondo at 
San Francisco. They are all now registered at Marshfield, 


Coos Bay, Ore. 

The Coos Bay country has more prospects of railroads now 
than at any time in the past. In addition to the actual 
construction of the Willamette-Pacific, the branch of the 
Southern Pacific from Eugene to this place, there are two 
other lines being promoted. One of these is a road from 
Roseburg on the Southern Pacific across the mountains to 
Coos Bay. Another railroad project with Coos Bay as the 
terminus is the Sutherlin, Coos Bay & Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, which was recently incorporated. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 
SPOKANE, 














Wasu., Aug. 15.—Several miles of additional 
logging railroad and an overhead carrier system for 
hauling logs in the woods are improvements being con 
sidered by the Blackwell Lumber Company. The over- 
head eable system will first be installed in the Crystal 
Creek district on the logging road now operated by the 
conipany out of Fernwood, Ida., on the St. Maries River. 
The road is about seven miles long and runs through a 
rich timber area. Surveys are now being run up Santa 


Creek and it is planned to construct a line there between 
five and seven miles long. This will connect at Santa 


with the Milwaukee branch. 
It was announced this week that a box factory is 


being equipped at Entiat, Wash. About 80,000 boxes 
have been contracted for. The plant is being equipped by 


Mr. Sanborn, general manager of the Chelan Lumber & Box 
Company. 
The Humbird Lumber Company is adding to its planing 


mill equipment at its Sandpoint (Ida.) plant by putting in 
two fast teed American make purceccen and two new mold- 
ers and feed tables made by the S8.°A. Wood Machine Com- 
pany. ‘This is in line with the company’s policy of pro- 
viding excellent facilities for preparing its lumber for ship- 
ment. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BoNNERS FERRY, IpA., Aug. 15.—The sawmill of the 
Hope Lumber Company at Hope, Ida., was closed down 
last Saturday night. The Hope mill is owned by the 
Amalgamated Copper Company of Montana and supplied 
the Montana plants with mine timbers. The war in 
Europe resulted in the closing down of the Montana 
mines and the Hope plant. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company, of Newport, Wash., is 
preparing a large strip of jand at Newport for piling 
room in anticipation of the big cut which the company will 
make next year. The sawmill has about a month’s cut ahead 
when it will close for the season. Another band saw will be 
installed. 

The total assessment on timber holdings, lumber and saw- 
mills in Bonner County, Idaho, is fixed at approximately 
$5,000,000. At the present rate of cutting the eleven saw- 
mills of the county have timber to last 22 years. 

APA 

The flag pole which has been erected opposite the 
Oregon Building at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition is a single stick having a hight of 227 
feet above the ground and self-supporting without the 
use of guy wires. It is embedded for 11 feet in a 
solid block of concrete 20 feet square and extending 
10 feet below the surface. It has a diameter of 4 feet 
at the base and 15 inches at the top, weighs 350 tons 
and will carry a 46-foot flag. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Inquiries Received Indicate That a Good Fall Trade 
May Be Expected—Much Building in Progress in 
Smaller Cities. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 18.—Lumbermen say that 
judging from the inquiries which are being made, a 
yood fall trade may be expected. Dealers about the State 
are not stocked up to any extent, as they have been buy- 
ing to meet their present needs "for so long, so a better 
Lusiness is expected from this source. Reports from re- 
tailers indicate that considerable building is going on in 
the smaller cities and towns and in the country districts 
about the State. Farmers are expected to go ahead with 
considerable delayed building just as soon as they have 
completed their threshing, which will take another two 
weeks. 

Factory trade is hardly as satisfactory as it might be. 
Stocks are light in the hands of most manufacturing 
concerns, but there is a tendency by these people to buy very 
carefully. General business is inclined to be a little quiet, 
as a result of the temporary unsettled feeling caused by the 
European war, but the outlook is bright and better things are 
expected this "fall. Lumbermen are inclined to believe that 
conditions may be a little unsatisfactory for the remainder 
of the present month, when improvement is looked for. It 
is believed that the consuming trade will then be in the 
market. Hardwood stocks are light and lumbermen look for 
prices in this line to be well maintained. Birch and maple 
ure holding especially strong and seem to be the leaders 
among the northern hardwoods. 

The amount of new building launched in Milwaukee last 
week again showed a slight falling off, but there are so 
many large building projects under way that, jJumbermen are 
not worrying about the future. There were 72 permits taken 
out for work to cost approximately $168,984, as compared 
with 80 permits and a building investment of $297,587 dur- 
ing the corresponding pericd a year ago 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Aug. 19.—Market conditions in hemlock 
and hardwoods in this territory in the last week or so 
have changed little. Perhaps the demand has fallen off 
somewhat in hardwoods, but the prices have remained 
firm. It appears that the hardwood trade would suffer 
to a certain extent from the European war, since, no doubt, 
export trade in furniture, interior tinish etc. will be entirely 
kilied during the crisis. However, it does not appear that 
this will seriously hurt business of this sort, as the supply 
of hardwood lumber on hand in the yards is not any 00 
large. As far as hemlock is concerned, there is a normal 
amount of business at fairly good prices, and the future 
looks bright. Farmers have very good crops, and the price 
obtained for their products means that the farmer is in a 
better position now than he ever was to make improvements 
en his holdings, and as retail yards are low on stock there 
will soon be a steady demand on the manufacturers for 
lumber. 

Compared with other woods it is remarkable to note how 
northern hardwoods have been holding up in price. ‘The 
demand all year has been steady at_good prices. A concern 
in central Wisconsin has sold on a 74%-cent rate a shipment 


of red oak, the prices received being as follows: 4/4 AL 
No. 1 common, $39; 4/4 AL No. 2 common, $26; 5/4 AL 


No. 1 common, $42) and 5/4 AL firsts and seconds, $62. 
This same concern also made a shipment of 8/4 AL ‘No. 
common and better rock elm for $30 on a 10-cent freight rate. 
A large shipment of 6/4 AL No. 8 common and better black 
ash brought $38_ ona 17- cent rate, while $17 was received for 
some 4/4 AL No. 2 common birch. A concern in western 
Wisconsin received $14.50 for a large shipment of 6/4 AL 
No. 3 mixed elm resawed 1 cut, f. o. b. mill, while some 
l-inch AL No. 3 rock elm SIS brought $12.50. A large 
operator in northern Wisconsin recently sold some 4 ‘4 4-16 
No. 1 hard maple for $19 at the miil, and the No. 2 brought 
$14. A very large shipment of 4/4 4-16 No. 2 common birch 
brought this firm $19.50 on a 18-cent freight rate. For some 
2-incbh 4-16-foot No. 3 rock elm S2S a firm in central Wiscon- 
sin r.zeived $13.50 at the mill. <A firm in upper Michigan 
sold some firsts and seconds clear birch for the —— or 
prices delivered in Chicago: 1144”, $49; 116”, $49, a 

$51. Another concern in upper Michigan received $17. 30 for 
a shipment of 4/4 AL No. 3 soft elm rough on an 8-cent rate. 

Considerable {nterest is being manifested in the tournament 
for the settling of the world’s championship in log rolling 
which is to be held at Eau Claire Labor Day. It will be the 
first match that has been held to decide a worid’s champion- 
ship in log rolling since 1903. Up to date there have been 
nine entries. 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Aug. 18.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company and the Mellen Lumber Company are about 
through their bark peeling season. The Foster-Latimer 
sawmill resumed sawing Monday after a shutdown of 
six weeks for repairs and to install boilers. 

A trip through the Park Falls Lumber Company’s 
plant and yards at Park Falls would change the most 
pessimistic person to an optimist in regard to the future 
prospects of Park Falls. During the last several months the 
work of enlarging and improving the yards and plant has 
been carried on steadily and the substantial manner in which 
everything is being done insures its permanence. When all 
the work in progress at the present time is completed the 
Park Falls Lumber Company’s plant will be easily the largest 
and best equipped of its kind in the central North. All the 
tracks for the electrical tramway system have been laid and 
the poles for the cable are being placed this week, Three 
electric locomotives are expected to arrive within a few 
days and the system is expected to be placed in operation 
within a month. All the lumber in the yard was formerly 
handled with horse trams, one car at a time, but now the 
electric motors will haul ten cars at a time. 








A WISCONSIN WOOD-WORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Aug. 18.—‘‘The European war is 
likely to depress the lumber market. and reduce produc- 
tion,’’ said H. FE. Boldt, of the Boldt Lumber Company, 
of Sheboygan Falls. ‘‘There is no prospect at present 
of the war causing a rise.’’ 

Hemlock is more plentiful and more stock is being 
offered. Dealers are crowding it harder, although price 

uctuations average little change. 

The Joerns Bros. Furniture Manufacturing Company 
here has placed its plant on a 9-hour basis, running five 
days a week instead of full time. All the other factories 
of the city, however, are running as usual. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MIcH., Aug. 18.—Railroad buying con- 
tinues as a good influence in the market and improve- 
ments are noted in a number of lines. Hardwood is pick- 
ing up nicely, common grades showing good sales and 
much inquiry. Water shipping is better than for some 
time. Six vessels were loading at the same time at the 
I. Stephenson Company’s docks at Wells this week, and 
some big cargoes were taken from Menominee and Mari- 
nette. Hemlock conditions remain about the same and 
the low grades of pine are moving well 

Lumber companies making preparations for their win- 
ter camps are feeling the effects of the European war, 
as the food staples for the crews are largely the products on 
which prices have gone up. 

John Bonifas, of Garden, Mich., a pioneer lumberman of 
the Big Bay de Noc ‘district, is critically ill at Manistique, 
and but slight hope is held for his recovery. 
William and Fred Londo, well known Green Bay jobbers, 


have taken a contract to log 5,000,000 feet for the Oconto 
Company, of Oconto, on the North Western railway’s line in 
Oconto County. A ‘large crew will be put to work. It is 
planned to complete the cut in two seasons. 

At Manistique the White Marble Lime Company has its 


new shingle mil! in full operation, with a daily 
230,000 shingles. The company reports a 
for ‘all its products, which include shingles, posts and poles, 
ecdar ties and spruce. W. B. Thomas, the company’s man- 
ager, reports that while business is not as brisk as it might 
be the company is booked ahead with considerable orders and 
the outlook for improvement in its lines is very satisfactory. 


output of 
steady demand 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Aug. 17.—Inquiry among 
operators indicates the large lumber firms in eastern 
Michigan will operate as usual in _ logging woods this 
fall and winter. In the Saginaw Valley operators are 
arranging to handle the usual stock. 

While what export business there was has been inter- 
dicted by the European war, local lumbermen report a 
moderate domestic trade in pine, hemlock and hardwood 
lumber. The box trade has slackened up some. Hemlock 
ran aaneee stocks are reduced and prices steadily main- 
tained. 

Ross & Wentworth’s sawmill plant has had a steady run. 
One raft of logs has been towed down from the head of Lake 
Huron for the firm. Bousefield & Co., woodenware manufac- 
turers, had 2,000,000 feet of logs in this raft. Ross & 
Wentworth have another raft to come down this season. 
Saturday a raft containing 1,600 hardwood logs was towed 
from Flint River to the mill of J. T. Wylie & Co. at Saginaw. 





LUMBERMAN INJURED IN AUTO ACCIDENT. 


LANSING, Micu., Aug. 19.—Elmer W. Hammond, lum- 
ber dealer at Williamston, Mich., and William M. Bart- 
lett and wife were seriously injured when the Hammond 
automobile turned turtle a half mile east of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Mr. Hammond, who was driving 
the car, suffered a compound fracture ‘of the right shoul- 
der and arm. Mrs. Hammond suffered three broken ribs. 
W. M. Bartlett suffered a broken collar bone and his 
wife received severe scalp bruises. Lois, 14-year-old 
daughter of the Hammonds, was thrown clear of the 
machine and was able to obtain aid. 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DETROIT, Micu., Aug. 20.—Business for the week has 
been fair, showing an increase in volume as compared 
with the same week a year ago, but prices are very un 
settled and in some quarters are reported very low. In 
the volume of trade August promises to eclipse July 
and the same month a year ago. Yard orders predom- 
inate. Building permits for the month probably will 
not be materially lower than those of July and will 
exceed the record of 1913. Lumbermen do not expect 
the war will seriously affect their business in Detroit. 
General money conditions are reported very satisfactory. 

















































































































PEARSON’S 
matic NAILER 
matic 
is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases hisday’s 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monials from users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. | 




















Looking For 7 
A Good Buy e 


Ask us about the following :— 


3 Cars 1” No. 3 Soft Elm 

5 Cars 14” No. 3 Soft Elm 

2 Cars 1’ 1s and 2s Birch 

3 Cars 2” 1s and 2s Hard Maple 

10 Cars 5-4’ No.2 Common & Better Birch 


Our planing mill facilities enable us 
to work stock as desired. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


26 Oak Flooring 


Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain. 











Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 











 CALHOUN MEG. CO. 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf || Cypress and 


Yellow Pine || Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 
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MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 17.—E. C. Tillotson, sales 
representative here for the Rose Lake Lumber Company 
and the Thief River Falls Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip to Prince Albert, Sask., where the 
Prince Albert Lumber Company’s mill is controlled by 
the Winton interests of this city, also dominating in the 
other companies mentioned, 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company has reopened its 
No. 2 mill at Virginia, Minn., after a month’s lay-off, 
and now two mills are running there with a heavy output. 

Friends here of A. K. Martin were pleased to learn of his 
promotion to sales manager of the Northwest Lumber Agency, 
of Tacoma. He was here for a year in 1912-13 as represen- 
tative of the Douglas Fir Sales Company. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, has been here looking into business conditions, con- 
ferring with E. O. Hawksett, the company’s representative 
here, and visiting with old friends. He also visited business 
associates in Stillwater, Minn. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututTH, Minn., Aug. 20.—Permits issued by the Du- 
luth building inspector last week were 23 in number and 
called for an estimated outlay of $56,075. 

Divers are at work on the sunken steamer George Van 
Vleck, lumber laden, in Duluth harbor. It was towed 
to Duluth two weeks ago, helpless with fire in its hold. 
The cargo that was not submerged has been removed. 
The boat will be raised, the balance of the cargo re- 
moved and both vessel and cargo sold by the United 
States marshal to satisfy claims for salvage and other 
expenses, by the underwriters. The cargo comprised 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. 








WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 


OAK FLOORING 


Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 


























FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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HARDWOODS 











Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we do it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


relecode used. 


























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















\ Al Tidkidors 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


W e make a specialty -of high erade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
Satisty in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 














of White and Red Oak logs, 
and Hickory logs for 


Buyers 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 
will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A. GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 











g 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 








Southern Hardwoods 
= ra 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











George M. Coale, jr., of George M. Coale & Co., of 
Houston, Tex., is spending a few days in Chicago on 
business. 


S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., accompanied by Mrs Anderson, is 
‘‘rusticating’’ in Chicago and its vicinity. Incidental 
lv Mr. Anderson is calling on some of his trade. 


Morris R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, left the early part of 
August for Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, where he 
will spend a month in rest and recreation. 

Announcement is made by the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, of East St. Louis, IIL, of the appoint 
ment of S. Bridgewater as manager of the Gulf Lum 


ber Company’s plant at Fullerton, La. Mr. Bridge 
water succeeds J. T. Burlingame, who recently re 
signed. 

G. ©. Robson, sales manager of the Heineman Lum 


ber Company, ot Merrill, Wis., ealled on the Chieage 
trade Wednesday and Thursday of this week. Mr. 
Robson reports doing some business, although he said 
orders are harder to gef than when conditions are 
normal. 


O. C. George, eastern agent for the Old Oregon 
Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., with headquarters 
in the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, left Tues 
day morning for Bay City, Mich., to look after busi- 
ness for his concern. He expects to be back the latter 
part of this week. 


W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is solicting his well-known cus 
tomers around Chicago and does not find them so 
anxious for southern oak right now; nothing the matter 
with the oak. He guessed he would have to go home 
without taking many orders, 


William S. Winegar, general manager of the Vilas 
County Lumber Company, of Winegar, Wis., accom- 
panied by John Ettinger, a member of the firm, were 
Chicago visitors this week. They were looking after 
business and getting posted on the exact situation in 
the lumber industry in this vicinity. 


Harry Schwartz, general manager of the Graysonia 
Nashville Lumber Company, of Nashville, Ark., was 
in Chieago this week and reported that trade in St. 
Louis is none brisk, but his personal opinion is 
that conditions will rapidly become better and that 
the lumbermen will share in this improvement. 


H. G. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold & Jen 
nings Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., spent sev 
eral days in Chicago this week, looking after business. 
He said his concern 1s receiving a fair volume of the 
business being done and prices, he thought, are keep 
ing up very well considering the circumstances. 


M. J. Fox, sales manager for the Von Platen Lum 
ber Company, of Iron Mountain, Mich., was in Chi 
cago Thursday of this week and paid the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a much appreciated visit. 
Regarding business conditions Mr. Fox said that he 
has no particular grievance with the volume of busi 
being done by his company. He said it has 
shipped practically all the lumber it had cut. 


too 


ness 

C. S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and H. C. Clark, of Min- 
neapolis, of the Shevlin-Carpenter interests in the 
Northwest, were in Chicago for an hour last Tuesday 
en route to an executive committee meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
which went into conference with Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo at Washington on the questions of 
insurance on marine shipments and proposed legislation 
to create a merchant marine. 


W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn., spent several days 
in Chieago this week and reports that as his foreign 
buyers have all gone to war he has decided to renew 
acquaintance with his customers in the interior trade. 
While he is somewhat discouraged about the foreign 
situation he was treated very kindly when he visited 
in ‘four midst’’ and picked up ten or fifteen carloads 
of orders. He reports its was expected to have the 
new mill running by September 1, but machinery has 
been delayed, so that it will probably be October 1 
before the saws are running. His partner, 
Burgess, sailed last Saturday from England. 


George 


George W. Dodge, president of the Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Plaquemine, La., accompanied 
by Mrs. Dodge, has been spending the last month at 
Glen Springs, N. Y., where he has been taking the 
rest cure. E. Sundbury, Mr. Dodge’s partner, came 
in the other day from the South on his way to Wis- 
consin. Mr. Sundbury is a versatile operator and re- 


ports their two mills running full tilt in Louisiana. 





Mr. Sundbury is investigating dairying in) Wisconsi: 
and this with his other varied interests tends to kee 
him busy. He says the Louisiana Cooperage Company 
is busy, the sugar trade having picked up some, an 
that there is a fair demand for No. 2 stock in Cuba. 


Fred H. Wade, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been ay 


pointed manager of J. M. Clifford & Co., of Detroit 
Mich., dealing in hardwood lumber. Mr. Wade suc 


ceeds J. M. Clifford, secretary, treasurer and manage: 
of the company for the last five years, who resigned 
August 1. The Mowbray & Robinson Company, ot 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has bought all the stock of J. oM 
Clifford & Co., but operates the yard at Detroit unde: 
the latter name. 


Edward lL. Thornton, head of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, returned a week ago 
from a visit to the southern mills and New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports. He said that he had read in 
the papers that hundreds of thousands of dollars ot 
lumber was on the docks and had been turned back 
from the high seas, but he thought this was badly 
overestimated, for he found very little lumber in 
pile at New Orleans or at any other Gulf port. He 
thought that conditions would gradually right them 
selves and his belief in the outlook was proved by 
the fact that when a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visited his vard last Monday he found 
that the company was unloading and piling five differ 
ent kinds of Iumber—vyellow pine, fir, 
and maple, 


hemlock, oal 


. J. Loomans, of the Loomans Lumber Company, 
Waupun, Wis., on August 7 celebrated his fiftieth birth 
day anniversary by receiving friends at his summer home 
on Green Lake, Fifty-eight guests were present at the 
linner served, The repast was preceded by a toast pro 
posed by Mr. MeLean in honor of the host and drunk 
standing. During the dinner an orchestra provided music. 
At the suggestion of Mrs. Loomans during the progress 
of the dinner the men ‘‘ progressed’? five seats and took 
new partners. Dr, Sleyster, acting as toastmaster, briefly 
reviewed Mr. Loomans’ life, embellishing his story as he 
proceeded. Those present presented Mr. Loomans with a 
magnificent silver loving cup appropriately engraved and 
the dinner was concluded with the singing of ‘‘ For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow’’ and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’’ After 
the dinner the party was entertained by a series of inter 
pretative dances, followed by a ball in which all par 
ticipated. 


A. J. Carroll, sales manager for the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., spent two 
or three days in Chicago this week, in conference with 
J. K. Wesson, who has charge of the Chicago office of 
the Newman company. Mr. Carroll, in answer to a 
question regarding the export said that a 
decided improvement is noticeable in the European 
situation, as is evidenced by the decrease in war risk 


business, 


rates. He said that the war risk rates on lumber 
August 11 were 10 percent, while risks August 14 


were quoted at 4 percent, and he was inclined to be 
lieve that as time went on there would be a greate: 
reduction in these risks. He said that his coneern had 
received cables from Irish and English concerns to let 
shipments come torward properly eovered by wat 
and that papers would be duly honored. He 
suid that he was loading the Albanian at Mobile for 
Liverpool and that he thought it highly probable 
that his company would resume shipping to English, 
Irish, as well as to French ports within the next week 
or two. He said that the steamship Fairhaven, an 
English boat which had cleared for Rotterdam some 
time ago and which had put into Halifax, had re 
ceived orders from its British owners to proceed and 
deliver a cargo at Rotterdam. Mr. Carroll is looking 
for business to improve right along. He said the 
company had had a fair interior trade since the first 
of the month and he firmly believes that with the 
bumper crops and prices of grain there will be no 
material reduction in prices and that the consump 
tion of lumber will be greater than ever. 


risks 





ADVOCATES PUBLICITY FOR LUMBERMEN. 

That lumbermen and big business men generally do 
not sufficiently take the people into their confidence 
and that a campaign of publicity would be effective 
in dispelling the wrong impressions in the minds of 
the people as to the industries and commercial enter 
prises of the country is the belief of George X. Wend- 
ling, president of the Weed Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., who has addressed a letter to that 
effect to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Mr. Wendling suggests that the 
National chamber could find a profitable scope of: ae- 
tivities in the line of inducing the large business in- 
terests of the country to use more publicity, to come 
out in the open and through the newspapers freely and 
frankly tell the people of actual conditions and thus 
let them, come to reaiize that the men who are behind 
these great enterprises are not criminals and = law 
breakers, but good, substantial citizens whose sympa- 
thies are with the people and who have a patriotic 
regard for their country. Mr. Wendling believes that 
if the people could be told of the true condition ef 
affairs insteat of being served with lurid diatribes 
against ‘‘big business’’ that are so frequently seen 
in the press of the country, public sentiment would be 
largely reversed and business and industry would be 
encouraged instead of harassed. 
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A VISITOR FROM THE ANTIPODES. 

Chicago was favored last week with a distinguished 
visitor from Australia in the person of T. W. Gunner- 
sen, head of G. Gunnersen & Co., timber agents and 
importers of Melbourne, Australia. Mr, Gunnersen’s 
object in visiting this country was to secure better 
connections in imports. He spent considerable time 
on the Pacific coast and arranged satisfactory connec 
tious out there. He was more than delighted with the 
reception he had received since he has been in America 
and was particularly loud in his praise of the Chicago 
\ssociation of Commerce, which he said was very kind 
in introducing him to the people he most wanted to 
meet. He said that one thing that the Australians 
noted with regret was the small number of visitors 
from the United States. He said those few who have 
visited Australasia had done a lot of good pioneering, 
hut he was under the impression that the Americans 
would probably see more of them before they thor 
sughly understood what a vast field there is in Australis 
ror American trade, He had intended making an ex 
tended tour, covering a trip to Japan, from = which 
ountry his concern buys a lot of oak, and to Burma, 
India, where his company gets its teak, but the war 
had cut his trip short. 

Mr. Gunnersen said that his firm had been doing 
husiness for the last thirty-five years and at present is 
handling about 25,000,000 feet of lumber a year, some 
of which the company gets from the Baltic, some from 
the Pacific coast and some from Canada. He said he 
had three ships loaded with lumber from the Baltic on 
high seas and one from the Pacific coast, and was there 
tore considerably worried as to whether they would 
reach Melbourne safely. 

Concerning the volume of imports he gave some sta- 
tistics which showed that Victoria during 1915 had 
mported 5,021,000 feet of Canadian spruce, 44,487,000 
feet of lumber from Oregon and as an example of how 
this trade had grown he said that in 1896 the number 
of feet imported from Oregon was 5,992,000, They also 
received a lot of sugar and yellow pine door stock; dur- 
ny 1913 Victoria had received 2,937,000 feet. In red 





TY. W. GUNNERSEN, OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA; 
President of G. Guunersen & Co, 


wood, in 1913, 20,305,000 feet was imported, as against 
305,000 feet in 1896. The New South Wales imports he 
estimated were about 25 percent more than the figures 
for Victoria; South Australia about 50 percent less than 
Victoria; Western Australia about 75 percent less; 
and Queensland and Tasmania combined about 75 per- 
cent less than Victoria. So, he said, Americans could 
see that Australia was already doing a very fair lum- 
her business with the United States. 

Mr. Gunnersen left for Buffalo and New York city 
Tuesday aud expects to return to Chicago for a few 
hours next.Tuesday, on his way to San Francisco, 
where he will take ship for home, He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Gunnersen, who he said was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing her visit. 





SPECIALIZE IN WESTERN WHITE PINE. 

Another of the white pine wholesalers has turned 
his attention to the West to secure shop lumber and 
vard stock to supply his trade. The A. 8S. Badger 
Company, Rooms 1435-1436 Marquette Building, Chi- 
vago, for many years did a large business in northern 
pine. It had large assembling yards at Rhinelander, 
Wis., where it carried several million feet of lumber 
all the time. About a year ago Mr. Badger closed out 
this yard and turned westward for his supplies. He 
has succeeded in making splendid connections, both in 
Idaho and Washington. The A. 8. Badger Company's 
shipments hereafter will be made exclusively from the 
mills of the Blackwell Lumber Company, at Coeur 
d’Alene and Fernwood, Ida., and the Panhandle Lum 
ver Company (Ltd.), of Spirit Lake, Ida., and lone, 
Wash. These concerns have an annual capacity of 
about 200,000,000 feet of lumber, with a proportionate 
amount of lath. The Blackwell Lumber Company and 
the Panhandle Lumber Company are sawing up timber 
which is noted for its uniformity of grain and color 
and softness of fiber, and besides having this splendid 
timber they have manufacturing facilities of the latest 
design. Therefore the A. S. Badger Company will be 
in position to ship promptly anything wanted for yard 





and factory use from stocks of dry, well-manuufactured 
Jumber. 

The A. 8S. Badger Company is rapidly perfecting its 
selling department. Mr. Badger stated that he has 
recently secured the services of A. J. Barker, who is 
most favorably known to the lumber trade. Mr. Barker 
was for several years connected with the Curtis Door 
& Sash Company, of Chicago, and resigned from that 
concern to join the sales force of the A, S. Badger 
Company. He will make Chicago his headquarters and 
will call on the trade in that city and adjacent terri 
tory. 

Walter W Roegge, of Milwaukee, has also been en- 
gaged to call on the trade of northern Illinois and Wis- 
consin, The extensive acquaintance which these gen- 
tlemen have, together with the ripe experience of Mr. 
Badger and, the position which the concern holds to 
make quick shipments, should spell success for the 
A. 8S. Badger Company in selling Idaho white pine and 
western soft pine. 





NEW SALES MANAGER APPOINTED. 

Harry 8. Demuth, who has been employed for some 
time as buyer in southwestern territory for the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has been appointed as 
general sales manager for the Bucley Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Yelgar, La., the appointment hav- 
ing become effective on August 15, Mr. DeMuth sue- 
ceeds EK, F. Crosson, who goes to Ragley, La., as general 
sales manager for the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company, 
which has recently completed a new mill at that place. 
It was recently reported that the Bucley Lumber Com- 
pany had exhausted its timber supply and would close 
down its plant at Yelgar, but another tract of timber 
has been secured that gives that company a new lease 
of life and it will remain a strong factor in the yellow 
pine producing field, Since going south from Kenosha, 
Wis., where he had been engaged in the retail lumber 
business, Mr. DeMuth has become quite popular among 
the southwestern lumbermen and as sales manager for 
the Bucley Lumber Company will, no doubt, add new 
laurels to his well-earned reputation in that territory. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ARGENTINA AS A TRADE 
NATION. 

As set forth in a bulletin issued at Washington by 
John Barrett, director general of the Pan-American 
Union, Argentina does a billion-dollar business a year 
with foreign countries, or nearly $125 per Capita, as 
against $44.20 per capita in this country. Quoting from 
the bulletin: 

In textiles, including manufactures of silk, wool, cotton 
and other fibers, Argentina imported nearly $90,000,000 
worth; iron, steel and manufactures thereof, to the value 
af 350,000,000 > railway cars, automobiles and other vehi 
cles, worth over $37,000,000; earths, stone, coal ete... nearly 
$37,000,000 > building materials, nearly $36,000,000, and 
food products, $35,000,000, These are but six of the nine 
teen major classifications given in detail. 

Who sold Argentina the goods? The following are the 
amounts in round numbers of the imports from each of the 
leading six countries, given in Argentine dollars, and an 
Argentine dollar is worth about 97 cents in United States 
money: From the United Kingdom (Great Britain, not in- 
cluding Canada, Australia or other possessions), $130,900, 
000; Germany, $71,000,000; United States, 862,000,000: 
France, S38,000,000 ; Italy, $25,000,000 ; selgium, $22,- 
00,000, Of the total imports the United Kingdom fur- 
nished 31.1 percent; “Germany, 16.9 percent: United States, 
14.7; France, 9; Italy, 8.3; Belgium, 5.2. In other words, 
more than 54 percent of Argentine’s imports in 1913 came 
from four of the European countries now busily engaged in 
trying to exterminate one another. F 

The second question, “What and to whom does the com 
try sell?’ is about as important us the first. If Argentina 
can’t sell her products she can’t get the money to buy. 
That's a pretty plain proposition. Now, what’ does she 
sell? VDreéminently food products, needed just now by the 
warring nations as perhaps never before. Last vear Argen 
tina sold over $300,000,000 werth of agricultural products, 
consisting principally of corn, $112,000,000: wheat, *108, 
OOO.000. linseed, $50,000,000; oats, S20,000,000. barley, 
$1,000,000; rye, $567,000; potatoes, fruits, hay ete. in 
smaller quantities. , 








AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING PUBLICATION. 

The July 1 issue of the Quarterly Newsletter pub 
lished by the Bureau of Forestry at Manila, P. I., has 
been received and is an exceptionally interesting number 
of that publication. It deals with the work of the For 
est Service in the Philippine Islands in considerable de 
tail, together with interesting notes of the development 
of the lumber industry in the Islands. Numerous mills 
are being erected and those in operation are enjoying 
a good business, cutting much material for export and 
also for use in railroad construction in the Philippines. 





EUROPEAN COUNTRIES OPEN NEW UNITED 
STATES CREDITS. 

Telegraphic advices from New York City state that 
additional credits have been established in that city 
by the bank of France for the purpose of paying for 
American commodities. The Swiss Government, it is 
understood, is negotiating with a view of establishing 
credits there with which to pay for American goods, 
in addition to the small loan it is endeavoring to se- 
cure from American bankers. 





THE ILLINOIS CORN CROP SHOWS BIG GAIN. 

According to a report made public last Wednesday 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
corn crop of Illinois this year is estimated at from 25, 
000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels larger than last year. It is 
also estimated that the total crop will probably reach 
2,700,000,000 bushels, ‘a little better than a normal yield. 

EEE: 

The question of establishing an outer zone of public 
parks as a forest preserve district for the city of Chi- 
cago will again be voted upon at the November elee- 
tion if the petition now being cireulated receives sufti- 
cient signatures, 

















Wire Rope For Logging 
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You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the labor 
of installing a new rope. 





HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 
under which the rope is to work. 

But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 
57 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 

















HOG KNIVES 








Have You Had Trouble? 


If you have, you will appreciate the White quality 
for we keep quality in mind always instead of price. 
Our knives may cost a few cents more, but if they 
have the quality aren't they worth it? 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 


\ 
\\ Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
\ RIGHT QUALITY—RIG#T PRICES, 


WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Write us. 








SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money, Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box83 Washington, D.C. | 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 17.—Because of the European war 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank, of Chicago, creditor of 
the Great Eastern Lumber Co., which recently went into 
the hands of receivers, has filed an intervention in the 
Federal court asking that the property not be sold until 
conditions become more settled. The petitioner declares that 
while the property is worth $2,000,000, the interests of 
creditors will suffer if the sale were made now. Permission 
for it to intervene was given in an order signed by Judge 
Sheppard several days ago. 


The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK 











Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 





Daccerr, Micu., Aug. 18.—Perrizo & Sons are liquidating 
for the benefit of their creditors. They were not -bankrupt 
but conditions were such that they offered voluntary liquida- 
tion in order to insure all creditors against any loss. The 
assets will easily cover the liabilities. The firm had heavy 
investments in real estate on which it could not realize 
quickly and business conditions made it advisable to liqui- 
date. A smaller business will be started after the matter 
is settled. 


7 
The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $9,000,000. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The plant, timber holdings 
and water rights of ‘the Indian River Chair Company were 
bought by the bond holders of the company a few days ago 
at a mortgage foreclosure sale at which Frank Bowman was 


Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 











referee. The plant of the pe song was disposed of for 
$10,000, while the remainder of the property sold for nearly 
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$15,000 more. The timberland and water rights were dis- 





Figure it in Log Measure is* — | 
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and if your descents are steep 7 

and can be circumscribed only E Now How 

by building long, tedious 3 ~ to Shorten 

winding roads, you'll find by ay / Your Winter 

reason of the shorter roads, 7 i ff Hauls 
you can more than save the — Po ia 


first cost of the 
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mya See - ~~ Barienger 


x—==——_ Braking Device 


It makes logging on steep grades as safe and easy as on the level and in addi- 
tion makes easy of ‘access a lot of your timber that might now be considered 
inaccessible because of the excessive cost of road building and the hazard. If 
you operate in a mountainous country we shall be glad to go into details with 
you on this brake and show you how others are using it with great satisfaction 
and how you can apply it to your conditions with equal success. But inves- 
EN. tigate now and let us help you save its first cost in saving of road building. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


— CARTHAGE, NEW YORK 
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A New 1914 Saw Mill Motorized 


The above photo illustrates the lumber handling facilities adopted at the new mill of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, Ore. Conservatively figured this 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


is calculated to do the work of at least three double teams working with two-wheeled trucks. The loads 
shown in this view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each, but as these tractors are built in sizes from one to 10 
tons capacity it is apparent they can pull many more trucks than are shown above. 
. 1 are interested in this modern economical way of handling lumber we will co-operate with you to the fullestextent in 

ut your particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 

R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 

The Galion Dreniie Motor Truck Co., FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 
Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Eastern Representative & Export Dept., Snyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

















posed of at Lowville and brought about $6,000 more. Re- 
ceipts from the sale of the entire holdings of the company 
amounted to about $35,000. 





CORNELL, Wis., Aug. 18.—The property of the Brunet 
Falls Manufacturing Company was sold last week under a 
decree of foreclosure by George C. Holmes as special master, 
to the Cornell Wood Products Company for $1,500,000. The 
plant, one of the largest in the country, engaged in the 
manufacture of wood pulp materials, was built two years 
ago at a cost of $2,000,000 by G. L. Steele and other 
capitalists. ; 


Savannau, Ga., Aug. 17.—Property of the Yaryan Naval 
Stores Company ‘at Brunswick will be sold to the Empire 
Investment Company, of that city, for $425,000 and that at 





Gulfport, Miss., to Charles F. Brown, of Gulfport, for 
$140,000, if bids made by them are accepted by Federal 
Judge W. B. Sheppard. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Aug. 18.—Creditors of the suspended 


American Naval Stores Company have received checks cover- 
ing 5 percent of the amounts the company owes them. The 
dividend amounts to approximately $237,000 





The Charles S. Smith Lumber Company, of Chicago, IIl.. 
is offering 20 cents on the dollar to creditors. 





LitTLp Rock, ArRK., Aug. 19. 
Lumber Company; petition in bankruptcy. 





& 


HIGpDEN, ARK., Aug. 19.—The Higden Lumber & Manufac 
turing Company; petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL 


Pinchot-Bryce. 


Aug. 17.—Miss Cornelia E. Bryce and 
Gifford Pinchot were united in marriage at the home of 
the bride’s parents here August 12, the Rev. Clifton H. 
Brewer, rector of the Trinity Episcopal Church, officiating. 
The bride is the daughter of Lloyd Stevens Bryce, former 
minister to the Ne stherlands. Mr. Pinchot formerly was 
chief forester of the United States. The wedding was not 














Rostyn, L. L, 





GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


to have taken place until the late fall, after the conclusion 
of Mr. Pinchot’s campaign for the United States senatorship 
in Pennsylvania, but because of the critical illness of his 
mother, and her desire to have the wedding take place at 
once, the date was advanced. Little Edith Cram, the bride’s 





niece, acted as flower girl. 
Underhill-Walker. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 18.—Miss Ninnie Leo Walker. 


daughter of Kossuth L. Walker of this city, was married 
August 14 in the parsonage of the Woodland Street Pres- 
byterian Church to Edwin M. Underhill, local manager of 
the Nashville branch of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Underhill left immediately for 
an extended bridal journey to Philadelphia, Atlantic City 
and other eastern points of interest. Mr. Underhill’s home 
was formerly in Philadelphia and the young couple will 
visit his parents there. Mr. Underhill is a nephew of Fred 
S. Underhill, president of Wistar, Underhill Nixon, and 
while a young man was promoted to the managership of the 
Nashville yard about six months ago when Olin White, at 
that Rac manager, became connected with John B. Ran- 
som & Co. 





Horner-Callahan. 


KLAMATH FALLS, Ore., Aug. 17.—Andrew J. Horner and 
Miss Virginia Callahan were quietly married at Sacred 
Weart Church, this city, July 25. They left for San Fran- 
cisco on their honeymoon Mr. Horner is connected with 


the offices of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company and was for 
several years assistant manager of the Big Basin Lumber 
Company's retail plant here. Mrs. Horner. prior to her 





marriage, was connected with the Klamath Development 
Company, and she and her husband are well and favorably 
known both here and in the bay cities. 

Goeller-Rippey. 


MeprorD, Ore., Aug. 18.—The third wedding recently in 
lumber circles in this city became known when cards were 
received announcing the nuptials of Harry E. Goeller and 
Miss Maude Rippey, August 12. The groom is the son of 
Councilman J. F. Goeller and is interested with his father 
in the planing mill, furniture factory and lumber yard 
operated under the name of J. F. Goeller & Son. He is 
extremely popular with the younger social set, as was Mrs. 
Goeller, who has been connected with the Klamath Falls 
schools for three years. Following an automobile tour of 
Oregon, the couple will make their home here. 





Savidge-O’ Farrell. 


KLAMATH FA.Lus, OreE., Aug. 17.—August 10 Mrs. Anna 
O'Farrell became the bride of Herbert J. Savidge, former 
member of the city council, and for a few years in charge 
of the mill operation of the Savidge Bros. Lumber Company. 
Prior to the establishment of the Savidge plant here Mr. 
Savidge was connected with lumber concerns in Michigan. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—The Dyar-Armstrong Lumber 
Co. has sold its business to the E, P. Osgood Lumber Co. 

Pocahontas—Spinniweber & Peters have been suc- 
ceeded by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA. Vallejo Junction—The Port Costa 
Lumber Co. is out of business. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The Dominion Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 


ILLINOIS. Lovington—E. L. Beall has been succeeded 
by the Lovington Lumber Co, 


KANSAS. Enterprise—The Enterprise Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Tiede Lumber Co. 

Overbrook—The Rippetoe Lumber Co, has been suc- 
ceeded by J. W. Valentine. 


MICHIGAN. Leslie—C. N. Holkins has been succeeded 
by C. N. Holkins & Son. 


MINNESOTA. Mankato—R. F. Neubert has been suc- 
ceeded by the R. F. Neubert Co. 


MISSOURI. Branson—The Branson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the C. E. Matthews Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City. 

Brimson—The Brimson Lumber Co.’s headquarters are 
now Miner & Frees, of Ridgeway. 

Coffey—Crosson, Miner & Frees now have their head- 
quarters at Ridgeway, with Miner & Frees. 

xilman City-King City—Miner & Frees now have their 
headquarters at Ridgeway. 

Hollister—The Hollister Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. E,. Matthews Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 

MONTANA.  Brocton—S. S. Nelson has been suc- 
ceeded by the Imperial Elevator Co., with headquarters 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Livingston—The Livingston Lumber Co. has sold out. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—George Dietrich has been suc- 
cedeed by A. G. Hauenstein. 

Wellsville—The Coats Manufacturing Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The South Cleveland Lumber Co. 
will be absorbed by the Lake Erie Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis.—The McIntyre Lumber Co. 
has been organized here to take over the timber and new 
mill of J. F. McIntyre & Sons, of Pine Bluff, Ark. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The Phillips-Mahony Co. is 
out of business. ; 

WASHINGTON. North Yakima—The Cody Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Rovig Lumber Co. 

North Yakima—The Crab Creek Lumber Co. has sold 
its retail yard to the Rovig Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The firm of Frank J. Guse 





& Son has been dissolved, F. Guse, Sr., retiring. A 
company known as the Guse Lumber Co. has_ been 
organized with $32,000 paid in capital stock. Frank 


Guse is in charge. The firm does a planing mill and 
general lumber business. 

Prescott—The lumber business of the M. T. Dill 
Grain Co. has been acquired by G. 8S. Hollister. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. Binscarth—Frank McPherson is closing 
out. 

ONTARIO. Thessalon—The North Channel Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay 
City, Mich. 





NEW VENTURES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham-—-The E. M. Jones Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

Birmingham—B. M. Nash recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Gillett—M. R. Davis & Sons recently 
began manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

CALIFORNIA.—Byron—The Good Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business here, with branch at Tracy. 

ILLINOIS. Granite City—F. J. Gutts recently began 
the planing mill and contracting business. 

IOWA. Cedar Falls—Tom W. Miller will open a yard 
here. 

KANSAS. Bronson—C. A. Marvin recently began the 
lumber business here. 

MICHIGAN. Bannister-Ithaca-North Star-Riverdale 
The Ithaca Roller Mills recently begun the lumber bus- 
iness at above points. 

MINNESOTA. Chisholm—Edward Casey is opening a 
lumber yard here. 

MISSOURI. Ford City—Miner & Frees have opened 
a yard here with Ray Dine in charge; purchasing de- 
partment at Ridgeway. 

Trenton—The Trenton Lumber Co. now has its head- 
quarters at Ridgeway, with Miner & Frees. 

MONTANA. Grass Range-Winnett— The Mahon & 
Robinson Land & Lumber Co. has opened a yard here, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEBRASKA. Prairie Home—The Prairie Home Mer- 
cantile Co. recently began the lumber and merchandise 
business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The S. P. Bowers Co. has 
opened an office at 90 West Street, with branch at Phila- 
delphia. 

New York—The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has 
opened an office in the Woolworth Building, with branch 
qt East St. Louis, Il. 

New York—The Fitzgerald-Speer Co. has opened an 
office at 17 West Forty-second Street, with branch at 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Fisher & Wilson will resume the 
lumber business here and will wholesale all kinds of 
lumber. 


OKLAHOMA, Elgin—D. F. McAnaw recently began 
the lumber business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Armour—The D. H. Raben Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Ruby Lumber Ce. has 
opened offices here in the Randolph Building. 


WEST VIRGINIA. St. Albans—The Thomas Hall 
Lumber Co. recently began the wholesale business. 


WISCONSIN. Canton - Weyerhaeuser — The Bertram 
Wright Lumber Co. recently began business with pur- 
chasing department at Minneapc?is, Minn. 


INCORPORATIONS. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham—Birmingham Excelsior Co.. 
authorized capital $10,000; H. S. Lourie, president and M. 
Kk. Lourie, secretary and treasurer. 

Mobile—Hardwood Dimension Co., authorized capital 
$12,000; W. J. Cooper, W. L. Coble, R. L. Graham and 
hk. A, Fenn. 

GEORGIA. Vienna—Browndale Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $1,000; T. H. McHale, president. 

ILLINOIS. Duquoin—Southern Illinois Motor & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $25,000; J. H. Ward, R. W. 
Eddleman and R. C. Eaton. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—P. H. Reddinger Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $50,000; P. H. Reddinger, 
Wiegand Kneer and J. W. Schimmeiman. 

Vincennes—Step Ladder Ironing Board Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—H. A.* Savage Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Wilmot C. Frear, Herman 
A. Savage and Edward Keveney. 

Worcester—Standard Plunger Elevator Co., authorized 
capital $750,000; Thomas T. Booth, A. B. Burgess and 
Ek. L. Dunn. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—Klosterman Veneer Co., 
authorized capital $40,000; Malinda Klostermann, John 
L. Stout and R. W. Matteson. 


MONTANA. Choteau—Choteau Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—Bayonne Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $10,000, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Schroeder & Horstmann (to 
deal in lumber), authorized capital $15,000. 

Buffalo—A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; A. G. Hauenstein, A. I. Peckhow and H. 
Hauenstein. 

New York—Shortland Lumber Corporation, authorized 
capital $20,000. 

OHIO. Kent—-Kent Engineering & Supply Co. (to 
handle builders’ supplies, etc.), authorized capital $20,- 
000; F. D. Nelson, R. T. Bailey, Helen Bailey, W. W 
Reed and J. A. Rhoades. 

OREGON. Portland — Willamette Planing Mill Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; Jacob Depenning, O. Bantz 
and W. R. Simon. 

UTAH. Sugarhouse—Sugarhouse Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000. 

VIRGINIA. Emporia—Daughtrey-Davis Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; A. J. Daughtrey, president; W. C 
Weaver, vice president and W. C. Davis, secretary and 
treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Everett— Jamison Co. (to deal in 
lumber, etc.), authorized capital $40,000; N. C. Jamison 
and E. D. Frost. 

Opportunity—Opportunity Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000, 

Tacoma—Fern Hill Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; Charles F. Rostedt, Lydia and Ray V. Rosted. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—Fairfax Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Pendleton Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $1,700,000; James S_ Fifield, George E. 
King, A. M. Stondall and A. G. Zimmermann. This 
corporation grew out of the merging of the Gilkry Tim- 
ber Co., of Janesville and the Stondall Land & Timber 
Co., of Madison. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








ARKANSAS, Clarendon—The Chicago Veneer Co. is 
erecting a plant to be ready for operation September 15. 

Ladelle—The M. W. Tippy Lumber Co., of Monticello, 
will erect a sawmill and develop timber acquired here. 

Pine Bluff—The Morgan Veneer Co.’s plant is ready for 
operation. The plant has a capacity of 30,000 feet of gum 
veneer rotary cut and cost $65,000 to erect. 

CALIFORNIA. Madera—Standard Bros. are erecting a 
mill at Signal Peak, with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet 
of lumber. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—The Capital City Lumber 
Co. has started erecting new sheds, office buildings, ete. 

FLORIDA. Meredith—J. E. Plowden and E. S. Mixson 
will build a lath mill with a daily output of 60,000 laths. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Valley Creek Lumber 
Co., of Rochester, N. Y., will install mills. 

LOUISIANA. Hammond—F. L. Pantall and others will 
build a box and veneer factory and warehouses. 

NEW YORK. Gloversville—F. D. Peters & Co. will 
erect a plant here. The personnel of the company con- 
sists of F. D., C. G. and C, J. Peters. 

OHIO. Bryan—The Lytle Lumber Co. has started the 
erection of a large addition to its plant, which will triple 
the capacity. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—The Virginia Manufacturing Co. 
will replace burned plant. 

WASHINGTON. Dryad—J. D. McLaren is erecting a 
shingle mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 shingles. 





CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Quincy—The Quincy Lumber Co. re- 
cently suffered a fire loss amounting to $10,000. | 

Oakland—The Eagle Box & Manufacturing Co.’s factory 
was destroyed by fire August 12. The loss amounts to 
several thousand dollars. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—The Cherry Creek sawmill was 
destroyed by fire last week; loss $5,000. 

INDIANA. Pennville—Albert Paxson lost his sawmill 
by fire recently; loss $4,000. 

IOWA. Davenport—Fire in the Dimmock & Gould lum- 
ber: yards, August 12, caused a small loss. 


MICHIGAN. Pellston—The Jackson & Tindle sawmill 
was destroyed by fire August 17; loss $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Peru—The sawmill operated by A. Mason 
& Sons here burned to the ground August 7; loss $2,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

Ticonderoga—The plant of the W. J. Smith Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire August 8; loss $30,000. 

OHIO. New Comerstown—Elmer -Nefil’s sawmill was 
damaged by fire recently. The lumber was saved, 

Cleveland—Fire in the yards of the Smeed Box Co. 
August 16 destroyed white pine lumber valued at $50,000. 











Ss DIXONS 
SILICA-GRAPHI 
PAINT 


e FOUR COLOR® 
SEPiLpixon cRucIBLE © 


JeRsry city, NJ 


__ i 


DIXON'S 
Silica-Graphite Paint 


A single application of this protective 
paint will outlast several coats of any 
ordinary protective paint, and give 
greater protection because of the 
peculiar faculty the natural silica- 
graphite combination has for practic- 
ally identifying itself with the metal. 
The firm coating will not crack, peel 
or flake, nor’is it affected by agents 
which quickly destroy all ordinary 


protective paints. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET No. 207 B. 
ON ‘*PROTECTIVE PAINT”’’. 





Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. | 


ESTARLISHED 1827 | 





Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 

prices 


We Make All Kinds 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 











We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the. sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, . - . INDIANA 
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What Is It Costing You To Sell 


YOUR LUMBER 
» 


About 25 Cents per thousand Feet? 


Very likely that figure varies enough to make the addition of One Cent 
per thousand a negligible amount. 


Yet if your production is 30,000,000 feet annually, this little extra cent 
represents $300 per year. 


In other words, $10 for every million feet of production. 


Certainly a trivial amount, which if added to your ‘‘over-head”’ selling 
cost would scarcely be noticed. 


Yet this little Cent, assessed annually against your output will buy an effective 
and continuous audience before the Greatest Body of Lumbermen in the World. 


Now is the time to go before that body with YOUR MESSAGE. 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








The loss is covered by insurance. The planing mills were 














saved, 
Elyria—The Parsch Lumber Co. suffered a fire loss 
recently amounting to $4,000, A large barn was de- 


stroved. 


Hotel Benson OREGON. Baker—The Stoddard Lumber Co.'s yards 
were visited by fire August 15; 2,500,000 feet of lumber 

burned but the plant was saved. 

PORTLAND, OREGON Carlton—The Carlton Fir Lumber Co. lost its sawmill 

by fire August 12; loss $350,000, with about $250,000 in- 

surance. ‘The planing mill was saved. The mill will be 

The newest rebuilt. 

‘ Hood River—The plant of the Stanley-Smith Lumber 
and most beau- Co. burned recently; loss $100,000, which is covered by 
ef 7 insurance. 
tiful hotel in PENNSYLVANIA. Blue Knob—The sawmill of Howard 
the Pacific Diehl, near Pleasantville, was destroyed by fire recently; 


loss $1,000, 








Northwest. SOUTH DAKOTA. Wasta—The Greenwood Lumber 
Co. was visited by fire recently, which caused a loss of 
$3.000, 

TEXAS. Nacogdoches—The Sullivan Lumber Co.’s mill 

Two beautiful was destroyed by fire recently; nearly 2,000,000 feet of 


lumber burned; loss $23,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. 
Magnificent Buffet. WASHINGTON. Monroe—Wagner & Wilson lost a kiln 
by fire recently. A new kiln is being built. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The McConnell cooperage 
factory was destroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000, 


dining rooms. 





Carl Stanley, 



































Manager. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
G. Kirke Drury, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Langley Prairie—The mills of 
Ass’t Manager. the Fernridge Lumber & Sningle Co. were visited by fire 
recently, entailing a loss of $100,000, which is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 








ONTARIO. Toronto—The planing mill and several 
other buildings at the Marshall Lumber Yard burned 


recently; loss $10,000. 


OBITUARY 








HOTEL SUTTER 








Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 
































































SEW ; . Todd. 
ts Excellent Alexand M. T ee years was traveling 
SENT: “i r Alexander M. Todd, who for twelve years was traveling 
CENTRAL Cafe Now representative in this territory and the East for the Charles 
FIRE- Under Our F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
facie Own Man- died suddenly Saturday, August 15, in his home at 1706 
PROOF * ont East Fifty-sixth Street. Chicago. He had been spending the 
: : { me Erzg;, —— summer at Lake Harbor, Mich., with his family, but had 
COMFORT. | Pd 5 HASERggy Merchants returned to Chicago for a few days on a business matter and 
ABLE Ber vit | SRERegEy - ; =a was staying in his apartment alone at the above address. 
uli 2a Lunch 50¢ Ile sent a message to a friend to come to his apartment 
ELABOR- LEE 3 : at once and when this gentleman reached there he found 
ATELY Dinner $1.00 Mr. Todd dead in bed. He was 47 years old and leaves a 
<r E> widow and one daughter, Leora, thirteen years of age. 
oct —_ Excellent ala Interment was made last Tuesday at a ag orga 
NISHED F Servic under the auspices of the Masonic Order, of which he was 
ante cearvice a member. le was a member of the Hope Blue Lodge 244, 
New York City, of the New Jersey Consistory, Jersey City, 


+ 7 14 > " 7 of the Kismet Shrine of Brooklyn, the Modern Woodmen, 
TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES the Illinois Athletic Club and the Lumbermen’s Club of 

2 ase Seay Chicago. He was very well known in the lumber consuming 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL trade throughout the eastern and central States and Canada. 
- F . 190 7 George W. Luehrmann, president of the company which Mr. 
250 ROOMS-—-SINGLE AND EN SUITE—200 BATHS Todd represented, paid a glowing tribute to him in the fol 
a 5 iowing words: “Mr. Todd was a hard and studious worker 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS and at all times a man of fine character. He was a man of 
- few words, but those that were spoken had weight. He was 
honorable and upright in all his dealings, and altogether was 
a man such as any company could be proud to have as a 
representative Our officers join me in saying that we have 
lost a most valuable man.” 


























““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER” 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantli.ag, square timber rere 
i RAN APIDS, MicuH., Aug. 18.—-Joseph P. Earle, 91 years 

and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send oil i caonene lumberman, died sumone at the home of his 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. son. Edward D. Earle, this city. Mr. Earle came to this 


Joseph P. Earie. 





state from Vermont nearly fifty years ago and engaged in 
the lumber and real estate business, in which he became 
prominent. Surviving are his son, Edward, and two daugh 
ters, Mrs. E. E. Swan and Mrs. Rose Earle, both of Grand 
Rapids. The body was taken to White Cloud, Mich., for 
interment, While Mr. Earle had lived in Grand Rapids only 
about ten years, he was well known here through his opera 
tions in the vicinity of White Cloud, which brought him in 
touch with local interests quite frequently. Mr. Earle was 
extremely fond of children and among them he had many of 
close association, 


Mrs. Kate Egan McDonuell. 


Mrs. Kate Egan MeDonneil, wife of M. W. MeDonnell, head 
of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, wholesale lumber dealers, Chi 
cago, died August 16 at her residence, 1045 Maple Avenue, 
Evanston. Her death was due to heart disease. Mrs. 
MeDonnell was born in Manchester, England, in 1846. Be 
sides her husband she is survived by the following children : 
Mrs. C. E. Phelps, Mrs, K. M. Dulney, Mrs. H. T. Ground, 
and John, Agnes, Sumner and Martin McDonnell, 


~~ 


Edward Gerrard, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 18.—-Following an illness of 
several weeks, Edward Gerrard, jr., died at the home of his 
parents, 3146 Washington Boulevard, August 15. He was a 
graduate of Manual Training High School and was associated 
with his father in the National Dry Kiln Company, of which 
Mr. Gerrard, sr., is president. 











Miss Margaret Drummonds. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 17.—Miss Margaret Drummonds, 
18 years old, was drowned while bathing in Fall Creek 
August 18. Miss Drummonds and Miss Grace Perves, while 
swimming, went into deep water and Miss Drummonds was 
drowned before assistance reached her, She was the daughter 
otf Mr. and Mrs. James G. Drummonds. Her father is vice 
president of Balke & Krauss Company, of this city. 





Mrs. Phoebe Conkling. 


BASKING RipGe, N. J., Aug. 17.—Mrs. Phoebe Conkling. 
head of the Conkling Lumber Company, of Bernardsville, and 
one of the best known business women of northern New 
Jersey, died recently at her home here. Although seventy-five 
years old her death was sudden and unexpected. She is 
survived by three daughters. 





Mrs. Mary W. Mowbray. 


CINCINNATI, OHIo, Aug. 18.—-Mrs. Mary W. Mowbray, 
mother of Fred W. Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, this 
city, passed away at her home in Peru, Ind., last week. Mr. 
Mowbray began his lumber career in Peru and the loss of 
his mother at this time is severely felt by him, as_ his 
brother, Albert, died suddenly last winter, and he himself 
just recovered from a serious attack of illness. 


_ 


John B. Atchison. 


CORNWALL, Onr’r., Aug. 17.—John B. Atchison, contractor 
and owner of Atchison’s planing mills here, died August 
13, aged 47. Death was caused by blood poisoning. He 
was connected with several fraternal organizations and took 
an active part in civie affairs. He is survived by a widow 
and two children. 








Porter B. Hand. 


JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 18.—-Porter B. Hand, a native of 
Ney York, SO vears old, died at his home in Biloxi August 
13. Mr. Hand was a prominent lumbéerman in his early 
life, being in the business at Handsboro, Miss., which place 
was named after his father. He has made his home in 
Biloxi for the last six years. His widow survives him 





Jacob Ebsen Neilsen. 


NEW York, Aug. 18.—Jacob Ebsen Neilsen, «a salesman for 
the lumber tirm of Hardy-Voorhees & Co., of Brooklyn, died 
at his home, 80 Conselyea Street, Brooklyn, August 14. Mr 
Neilsen was 71 years old and was a trustee of the Danish 
Lutheran Church. A son and two daughters survive him. 

e 





William Knight Potter. 


Provipence, R. IL. Aug. 17.—William K. Potter, former 
mayor of Providence and formerly a member of the A. BR 
Rice Lumber Company, died at his home here August 15 
He was born in New York City, December 27, 1844. In 
1887 he was elected to the house of representatives and re 
elected in 1890, 





Peter F. Gilcher. 
SANDUSKY, Ono, Aug. 19.—DPeter F. Gilcher, GS years old. 
a member of the lumber firm, Gilcher & Schuck, of this city, 
died at his home August 5. The funeral was conducted under 
the auspices of Protection Tent No. 7, K. O. T. M., of which 
he was a member. 


CARING FOR HAPLESS LUMBERMEN. 


Success of British Organization Leads Hoo-Hoo to 
Consider Formation of American Order. 





Lumbermen interested in the idea suggested last year 
by John C. Spry, of Chicago, through the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that lumbermen of the United States form 
a benevolent association to care for lumbermen who 
have come to misfortune through conditions incident 
to old age, illness or business reverses, will find valu- 
able data on such a movement in the report of the last 
annual meeting of the British Timber Trades Benevo- 
lent Society. The seventeenth annual meeting of that 
society, as reported in a recent issue of the Timber 
Trades Journal, of London, showed that the organiza- 
tion is not only becoming more influential, but is doing 
a great work in ‘‘ providing for the sick and needy’’ 
in the lumber trades of Great Britain. The English 
timber trade publication gives more than two pages to 
a report of the annual meeting, which was held in one 
of the assembly rooms of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Though nothing of a definite nature has yet been 
accomplished in this country, the matter is under seri- 
ous consideration by the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. At its last Annual the committee on the good 
of the order recommended that Hoo-Hoo take the initi- 
ative in organizing the ‘‘American Timber Trade 
Benevolent Association.’’ It is hoped that when Hoo- 
Hoo shall convene at San Francisco next year the pro- 
posed organization will take some definite form and 
he quickly placed on as substantial a basis as the 
British organization now finds itself. ; 

At the seventeenth annual meeting of the British 
association, which was largely attended by donors and 
subscribers to the society, Laurence H. Neame, of 
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London, presided. Among those present were some 
of the most prominent men in the timber trade of Great 
Britain. Following the reports of the different com- 
mittees, and attention to other business of the associ- 
ation, the annual election of officers was held. The 
new president selected is Alfred Dobell, of Liverpool, 
who is the first to break the succession of London 
presidents. 

The annual report of the secretary showed that the 
last year in the efforts of the society had been one of 
expanded business and the support awarded it had been 
well sustained, The falling off. in the subscription in- 
come that had been noticeable in the last two years 
had fortunately been arrested. This condition was due 
to the wide publicity given to the society by the an- 
nual concerts, whist parties, football matches and bil- 
liard tournaments that took place at the various cen- 
ters. The different committees of the society had con- 
stantly been looking for new subscribers to fill vacan- 
cies. The events that were given to help the financial 
standing of the society were not only of much help in 
such a way but also afforded means for bringing the 
members of the timber trade into closer touch with 
each other and made it possible to show that British 
lumbermen have friends among those who are their 
opponents in business. The bequests during the year 


had been well maintained and had reached a satisfac- 
tory total. The investments of the society have now 
amounted to a value of more than £33,000. During the 
year six pensioners died and in three cases the pen- 
sions were transferred to the widows under a rule of 
the society. The number of pensioners now receiving 
allowances from the association is sixty-eight. 

The British society during its seventeen years of 
existence has been conducted entirely on the plan of 
pensioning lumbermen who have come to need, and in 
this way it has found that the most effective charitable 
work could be done. The proposal for a kindred associ- 
ation in the United States to give relief to American 
lumbermen who may sorely need it includes suggestions 
as to some pension plan along lines of the British scheme 
and as to the erection and maintenance of a home or 
homes for aged or infirm lumbermen. Into what form 
the American idea may evolve depends upon the deci- 
sion which will likely be made at the next annual 
meeting of Hoo-Hoo at San Francisco. In the mean- 
time, much study will be given the subject by well 
known lumbermen, and when the meeting at San Fran- 
cisco is held no doubt there will be sufficient investiga- 
tion conducted to warrant going ahead on some tangible 
plan such as has*been outlined from time to time in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Trade in Chicago and its outlying districts is re- 
ported to be fair. Many two-story flats and frame 
dwellings are in the process of erection and this, of 
course, calls for considerable lumber. During the last 
ten days, however, the new building projects have 
been held up owing to the increase in money rates, 
but this is believed to be only temporary and in a 
short time building is expected to resume its usual 
activity. The railroads are not buying much and fac- 
tories are buying only for immediate needs. Country 
trade is also slow. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
August 15 aggregated 50,084,000 feet, against 50,684,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to August 15, 1914, amounted 
to 1,437,620,000 feet, a decrease of 370,205,000 . feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended August 15 were 22,547,- 
000 feet, an increase of 2,414,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding week in 1913. Total shipments from 
January 1 to August 15, 1914, aggregated 668,498,000 
feet, 65,343,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi 
cago during the same period in 1913. Shingle receipts 
for the week show an increase of 2,546,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1913, while 
total receipts from January 1 to August 15, 1914, show 
a decrease of 21,388,000 against the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—1,659,000 in amount—com- 
pared with the same week last year, while total ship- 
ments from January 1 to August 15, 1914, show a de 
crease of 111,739,000 compared with the corresponding 
period of last vear. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 15. 















Lumber. Shingles. 
Moise .. Restos Ota Rene eae ae 50,084,000 9,471,000 
91S 0s pray dcase ae ie costae aeaaass 50,684,000 6,925,000 
eee eee : set, “Yerba aYene aes 2,546,000 
0 Rs eg ere pear i eae ee Aer 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BRM eit nate em el hele eam ask eee Mee 1,437,620,000 309,272,000 
IE ei 5 So. 6 io Fas oo oho 9 sx branes 1,807,825 ,000 530,660,000 
Decrease ........ sessess OtO,200,000 21,388,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BOT 6 258 aerate asa aie ose acs ne Oe 22,547,000 7,141,000 
a sikis wie urea en ao bones oe 20,133,000 5,482,000 
ee RSP REE meee 2,414,000 1,659,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PIS © ara osaieleve caren okie le, Sil wore 668,498,000 173,400,000 
(SNPS Re erie ae er Se 608, 155.000 2PS5,189.000 
BE oa 8b. 65.a eee hee G3,349.000  ...ceccecs 


EE ye ee ee Poe a ee 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended August Wey CE sa seg 6 aire awe elas 4,728,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 19 were: 


111,759,000 


CLASS— No. 
RI RERIIINOD foiig ae’ oak gee adie 66: as wines 10 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 67 
5,000 and under eee 30 
10,000 and under rane 12 190,000 
25,000 and under Vo ee 4 139,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 114,000 
Board of Education, brick addition and 
NIRINNENS so or5 ood va sce she se hie oa sieese ss: 1 229,500 
R, Curran, 3-story brick anartment build: 
MES Cua Was VAs 6-6 86 be'c Cor anc ee e's 4s 1 100,000 
I tao a ees ain Ox eee Aas bere 127 $ 1,147,075 
Average valuation for week............ ree 9,052 
SEIN MEGVIGUS. WGK «<0 o\6 « s050 6 500 000% 165 1,447,000 
Average valuation previous week......... Aa 8,769 


Totals corresponding week 1915......... 
Totals January 1 to August 19, 1914.... 
Totals corresponding period 1913 

Totals corresponding period 1912........ 





56,431,460 


Totals corresponding period 1911........5,992 65,864,860 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 7,01; 54,545,585 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 6 57,324,645 
Totals corresponding period 1908........ 86,224,395 


Totals corresponding period 1907........ ¢ 
Totals corresponding period 1906........5,358 48,854,162 
Totals corresponding period 1905........ 4,397 41,863,065 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is not much change in northern pine 
in this market. Country trade is still dull and not much 
improvement is expected until along in September. Re- 
ports of crop returns and conditions in the smaller towns 
are good and a fair fall business is confidently expected. 
Prices are generally firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.--Temporarily lumber demand is 
quiet. This is only seasonable, as farmers are up to their 
necks in the harvest and there is no country trade. The 
excitement and unsettled condition due to the war no 
doubt have their effects on business, but the general 
opinion is that fall business will be good. The crop in 
surrounding states, while not larger than normal, will 
bring an unusually heavy return in money, and the buy- 
ing power of the farmers will be large. City building is 
very lively and there is a steady though not heavy whole- 
sale trade at prices which show no material change. 


New York.—Trade is dull and while in some cases a 
satisfactory inquiry is received the general situation 
shows plenty of room for improvement. The export mar- 
ket, of course, is blockaded. Retailers are carrying sur- 
plus stock and the minute that business shows signs of 
improvement wholesalers immediately benefit. There is a 
strong feeling of confidence but at the same time a 
decided reluctance to buy beyond immediate wants exists. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of trade is below normal 
and it shows little tendency to improve. In the long run, 
when the way is opened for an export trade, dealers 
expect to see a large amount of improvement, but just 
now some of the largest plants that use the upper grades 
of stock are doing little. A fair amount of building is 
going on, but other’ woods offer severe competition and 
get much of the business. Demand for box lumber is 
steady and the supply is small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Some tendency to place 
orders for stock ahead is manifesting itself, attributed 
to a prospective shortage of cars, but the volume of 
business along this line is more restricted than usual. In 
most instances stock is being bought only for current 
requirements. Lake receipts are fairly active and the 
yards report a good assortment. Prices are steady. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little change has occurred in the 
white pine trade over the last week. Quotations have 
not altered and demand has continued about the same, 
much restricted in the low grades, and in the better 
grades a fairly good run of small business. Stocks do 
not appear to be large. 


Baltimore, Md.—A decided increase in the movement of 
white pine is reported by some of the members of the 
trade here. Of late, it is stated, the box makers have 
been rather free in their purchases, and in other direc- 
tions also gains are to be noted. Of course, the stocks 
of white pine held here do not assume impressive pro- 
portions, but the demand for the wood has attracted 
considerable attention. The wants of the box makers 
arise from the requirements of certain shippers of other 
goods, whose patrons are accustomed to white pine cases, 
and who are in the habit of placing orders at this time. 
As a consequence the movement in certain grades of 
white pine has been appreciably stimulated, 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—The situation continues dull and the bet- 
terment reported up to two weeks ago has faded. Prices 
are satisfactory but buyers are awaiting developments. 
Building progress has been retarded and yards are feeling 
their way slowly, ordering only what they need imme- 
diately. West Virginia stocks are selling fairly satisfac- 
tory and price corfipetition is unusually keen. 


Boston, Mass.—The sale of eastern spruce is daily 
growing lighter. The price remains firm at $23.50 for 
dimension. There are occasional concessions to cus- 
tomers who have ready cash. Manufacturers are confi- 
dent that early in September, when building becomes 
more brisk, spruce prices will be firmer and: business 
better. Random spruce also is not selling so well as it 
might. Quotations are: 2/3, $20.50 to $21;°2/4, $21.50 to 
$22; 2/5, 2/6, 2/7, $20 to $21; 2/8, $22 to. $22.50; 2/10, 
$23.50 to $24; 2/12, $24 to $24.50. Spruce covering ‘boards 
do not sell readily even when. concessions: are offered. 


Some mills will not consider bids of less than: $1.50 for 5 














Cheap 
Quick 
Land-Clearing 


—described in this book 
which will be sent you 
free on request. 


—it illustrates all the va- 
rious types of Clyde 
Machines for this pur- 
pose. 

—you will find one which 
exactly suits your con- 
ditions. 

—send for your copy 
while you haveit in mind. 
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414-416 Carondelet St.. NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
1014 Carter Bldg., HOUSTON, TEX. 
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and 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
Price, 4.00 


trations 


students 
vaid 


431 South Dearborn Street, 


Tree Knowledge 
Brings Big: Pay 


these days from lumber concerns that are 
looking ahead. Young men not favored 
with time or money to attend college can 
add materially to their natural ability by 
reading the following books. They pre- 
sent the advanced thoughts of men who 
have studied forestry in its many phases. 
Select the books you’ll be interested in 


and send your order today. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 
An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 


language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 


Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 


Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpaid.......... se See $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the* various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, ete. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 


An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid ............. $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of ‘‘The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands’’ comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The See 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 


School while connected with the Biltmore 
tee. PTICe, DOMtHOlG, .. 5.0.05 <awssvneen $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 

day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 

deals primarily with the principles of cutting 


mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 


and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid . -$1.50 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.” It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and us:g. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abindance of clear cut illustrations—309 
EE) MO, CENIRIND 6 oes ounawa'ne ae awa ieee $3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
DEER ois 3s o:05'c tie aww vie nisie voces ewer 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 

AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 

(By C. S. 
into convenient form information con- 
the trees of North America with illus- 
f of Species. Comprises 826 pages and 
illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 

and lovers of nature. Price, post- 

UEsaeae ae horeersaatacase ne Kubo re - -6,00 
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Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
CHICAGO. 
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inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side. 
Others are selling at 50 cents less. Matched spruce boards 
are quigt. Some 12-foot boards matched dry are bring- 
ing $28.50. Northern matched spruce boards, same length, 
are offered down to $22.50. The ordinary run of lengths, 
10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, are quoted at $23 to $24, according 
to slight variations in quality and the comparative eager- 
ness of the millmen to sell. 

Elkins, W. Va.—Neither spruce nor hemlock has shown 
improvement of late. While spruce is being moved in 
fairly large quantities through the efforts of manufac- 
turers, it is being sold on a small margin of profit. Much 
spruce is being sawed but stocks have been permitted to 


accumulate. Manufacturers, however, look for a good 
demand when once it begins. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is both dull and weak. De- 


mand is very light in the Pittsburgh district and prices 
range from $1 to $3 off the last list. Eastern markets are 
quiet and uncertain. Inquiries have dropped somewhat 
sharply in numbers. Considerable spruce for export has 
been held up since the war. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for posts is not large, although indi- 
cations of renewed activity are expected to follow close 
after harvest. There is some cal for short and medium 
sized poles and wholesalers are fairly well satisfied with 
the situation. Supplies of large posts are said to be low, 
so there is no danger of prices sagging. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—There is some fear that unsettled 
conditions due to the war will tend to reduce operations 
and interfere especially with the pole demand this fall. 
Business at present is not rushing, but as to posts there 
is no cause for complaint. There has been a steady call 
for posts with good volume in proportion to stocks, and 
the supply is none too large for the trade in prospect. 
Prices are steady on the higher levels attained by round 
posts in all sizes 





~ 


HARDWOODS. 





Chicago. This is naturally the quietest month of the 
year in the hardwood market and while market condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory and have been for many months, 
ihe hardwood market probably is as staple as it usually 


is at this period of the year. There is much talk about 
early fall trade, but there are no signs of it at present. 


Business continues along restricted lines; factories buy- 
ing small lots and much of the selling being accomplished 
by hard work on the part of the salesmen. This has not 
tended to strengthen the price tone of the market and 
in fact it is rather surprising that prices have remained 


as strong as they are in view of the persistence of the 
salesmen. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report some increase 


in demand which leads to the belief that the usual active 
fall trade will be in evidence within the next month. The 
tendency is to work conservatively, just as before and 
perhaps more but everyone has been operating on 
the hand-to-mouth basis for some time, and now there is 
evidence that factories will enjoy a normal fall trade, 
which means heavy buying of the raw material. The 
supply of oak is good and northern hardwoods are in good 


so, 











shape for the fall trade. Prices are firm on all grades. 
Detroit, Mich..-The hardwood market, while not brisk 
iny sense, is better than it was a month ago and it 
is expected August of this year will compare favorably 
with the same month in 1913. Demand is fair principally 
for construction finishing, and prices remain fairly firm 
on northern lines. However, southern grades are down 


Manufacturers, including 
whose business it is 


and there is no great demand. 
the automobile body makers, 


exX- 

pected will be seriously affected by the war, are buying 
on the short order plan. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Demand has not fallen off but there 

seems to be more effort to secure business and the 


retailers naturally are taking advantage of bargains 


when they are offered. Plain sawed white oak is in good 
demand and the price on this item is fully steady. High 
grades of other woods are holding up better than com- 
mon stock. Oak flooring is in steady demand but the 
price is not being well maintained. Maple flooring is 
still being used locally by builders for warehouse and 
store structures and the price is well maintained. Most 
of the price weakness is confined to gums and is caused 
solely by larger shipments than there is a market for. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood distributers report a fair 
trade, with continued improvement. Call for plain oak is 
excellent and ash is in fair demand. The gum trade is 
quiet. The call for cottonwood is fairly satisfactory, 


especially for low grade stock. 


Memphis, Tenn.—-The market shows reasonable activity. 
A fair amount of lumber is being shipped into domestic 


channels. Consuming and distributing interests, how- 
ever, are disposed not to stock up, and, because of this, 
business is of a somewhat retail character. Mixed cars 
are a specialty. Comparatively iittle change in prices 
has been noted. The more active items are quartered 
red and quartered white oak. There is also a fairly 
active demand for ash. The box factories are operating 


steadily and are taking all the low grade cottonwood and 
gum offered. Cypress is generally reported rather slow. 
Demand for the upper grades of cottonwood is only mod- 
erate. Sap gum moves reasonably well. 





Louisville, Ky.—Trade remains fairly quiet, but condi- 
tions are believed to have improved. Certainly senti- 
ment is better, and hardwood men who believed for a 
time that trade was likely to be depressed by the war are 
now in hopes that the reverse will be true. Lumbermen 
are much more hopeful and look for business to show 
improvement steadily. Prices have not yet shown any 
effects of the war, and there is a fair movement of plain 
and quartered oak, ash, cottonwood and chestnut. 





Ashland, Ky.-Demand for oak continues dull. How- 
ever, with the railroads needing stock, factory trade 
buying only on the hand-to-mouth order and a resump- 
tion of the export trade, it looks as though the day is 
coming when oak will boom, 


Elkins, W. Va.—The European war seems to have di- 
rectly affected the sale of West Virginia hardwoods. 
Manufacturers are confident, however, that by September 


1 the demand will have shown material improvement 
and that there will be a steady run of business there- 
after. 

New York.—While the war has seriously tied up the 


hardwood export business local demand is not altogether 
unsatisfactory. Stocks among the yards are low and fac- 
tory trade had started a movement which it was felt 
would slowly develop into a strong. upward trend. This 
of course has been retarded and the aggregate volume of 
orders is not altogether discouraging and the prospects 
of new impetus in the export market within a few months 
has put considerable life into the entire hardwood market. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—-Trade shows little improvement from 
two or three weeks ago, although some dealers report it 
considerably better with them than a month ago. The 
absence of export business keeps the market from show- 
ing any tendency to advance and prices are expected to 
remain about where they are for a time. Some curtail- 
ment of mill output has been reported and this is likely 
to help the situation. Oak and maple continue the woods 


most in demand and the oak sales are frequently of 
thick stock. 
Cincinnati, Ohio._-So far as can be learned the hard- 


wood trade in this section has not suffered by the Euro- 
pean war shutting off export business. It is true that the 


exporters are done for a while, but many of the mills 
catering to this class of business have either shut down 
or will do so very soon, and the opinion prevails here 


that curtailment will be quite up to decreased shipments. 
Inquiry for hardwoods is very good, plain oak being most 
asked for, most grades being covered. (Quartered oak is 
showing some strength in common and better. There is 
a good call for maple. Thick ash in good stock is selling 
readily. Sap gum in all grades sells well but red gum 
in firsts and seconds remains dull. Chestnut remains on 
the slow side. All low grades for boxing are in demand. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
and varieties and 
ports, however, show 


There is a fair demand for all grades 
prices on the whole are steady. Re- 
that considerable shading is being 


done in order to decrease stocks where they have accu- 
mulated. The cutting is spread over the entire list. 
Dealers are still buying for the present. Dry stocks in 
the hands of mill owners are only fair. Shipments are 
coming out well. Collections are said to be worse Suild- 
ing operations are active despite the war scare. 
Boston, Mass.—l’rices are firm. Wholesalers are in 


forming their customers that many of the large manufac- 
turers in the West have found it necessary to curtail 
production considerably. The latter have notified their 
representatives in New England that until matters across 
the ocean become more settled no chances will be taken 


of affecting the domestic market by overproduction. Ex- 
ports from local ports are practically at a standstill. In- 
quiries from local buyers are not very brisk, although 


some people are buying for future needs in anticipation 
of firmer prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—-While decided quiet prevails in the 
hardwood trade, the latter is not without some encour- 
aging features. One of these is an apparent revival in 


the furniture trade. Factories report that the demand 
for their goods has shown an increase of late, and they 
are disposed to place orders for stocks of jumber in 
larger quantities. Something of a recovery in the demand 
for 4-4 No. 2 common oak is reported to have made itself 
felt: and there are other indications that the members of 
the trade have gotten over their first apprehensions as 
to the effect of Europe’s war upon business in the United 
States, and with the recovery from the excitement has 
come a more hopeful view of the outlook. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some improvement is reported in the 
buying of oak of the better grades during the last week. 
Chestnut is less satisfactory, though dealers say that 
there is a surprisingly large amount of inquiry and pros- 
pects for active buying are improving. Poplar is un- 
changed. Maple flooring has been selling of late in large 
lots but competition has been severe and prices have 
been unsatisfactory. Low grade hardwoods are sluggish 
as a whole, the manufacturing trade taking little interest 
in new stock. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There is a rather small demand for hemlock, 
the local building trade the last week was not 
active in the class of structures calling for its use. How- 
ever, as soon as the financial situation improves it is 
expected that building will continue clear into the winter 
and a better trade throughout September should result 
for this wood. Prices show no change over last week and 
competition is keen for desirable trade. 


as sO 


New York.—Trade continues quiet so far as large orders 
are concerned but the aggregate of small business booked 
shows up nicely and there is a fairly good run of prices 
tetailers are carrying low supplies of hemlock sizes and 
as stocks among mills are low price conditions are well 
controlled. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Hemlock trade is rather quiet and prices 
have been unsatisfactory of late, owing to the plentiful 
stocks. The builders are doing a good deal of work and 
trade ought to improve shortly. There is a fair demand 
from retailers, who say that their business has been 
holding up well for the last few weeks. Receipts by lake 
have been fair and the local yards are carrying good 
assortments. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retailers have been ordering 


more freely of late and both rail and canal shipments 
show better proportions than for several weeks. Active 


building has furnished a fair amount of business and 
with much construction work scheduled there are pros- 
pects for a continuation of the prevailing conditions. 
Some wholesalers have been getting better prices but 


stronger quotations are not considered general. 


market is dull for hemlock. Prices 
are about the same as at last report. There is little 
demand for hemlock frames and no regular quotations. 
Well manufactured eastern hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 
and 16-foot lengths, clipped, are being offered as low as 


Boston, Mass.— The 
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$21 without exciting much enthusiasm among _ possible 
buyers. Many manufacturers refuse to take anything 
less than $21.50. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Many hemlock men are not offering 
hemlock at the present time. They quote the full list 
and if an order is attractive, a possible concession of 50 
cents is in sight. There appears to be an atmosphere of 
confidence in the recovery of hemlock prices in the fall 
that is influencing the action of the larger dealers against 
further concessions. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is fairly active. Deal- 
ers are buying in limited quantities and prices are still 
weak in sympathy with yellow pine. There is a good 
demand for some items. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—This wood is just about holding its own. The 
better grades are a shade easier than they were some 
time ago. Some factory stock is moving all the time, 
but the market lacks snap. Yard stocks are pretty well 
rounded out and are sufficiently large to meet present 
requirements. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices are reported to be low at the 
mills and there is plenty of stock of all kinds. The 
character of the market is illustrated by the statement 
made on good authority that quotations from different 
mills show as much as $5 variation on a thousand, Little 
demand is manifest in wide poplar and business in most 
grades has been slow for some time. The greatest firm- 
ness is in the low grades. 


Ashland, Ky.—-Poplar shows more life than last week 
but there is still plenty of room for betterment. Prices 
are firm at about the following: Ones and twos, $57 to 
$58; saps and selects, $43; No. 1 common, $33 to $35; 
No. 2 common, $21 to $23. 


Baltimore, Md.—Handlers of poplar are beginning to 
recover their breath, so to speak. When the war was 
suddenly precipitated the first effect was to create a 
feeling of great uneasiness, almost of consternation. 
That export trade will for the time being remain in a 
state of suspension is undoubtedly true, but that this 
suspension will continue indefinitely is not likely. Already 
transatlantic shipping is being resumed, and with this 
resumption will come opportunities to forward poplar. 
Furthermore, the demands upon this country will so 
increase that lumber may reasonably be expected to get 
some benefit from the augmented activity in many lines. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiries from retailers come along 
slowly, although stocks are not large in retail yards 
hereabout and inquirers seem to think manufacturers will 
mark down their schedules. Millmen contemplate cur- 
tailment of production rather than reduce prices. 





Columbus, Ohio..-Demand holds up comparatively well. 
There is a considerable demand for firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common. The wide sizes are rather weak as auto- 
mobile factories are not buying in large quantities. Ship- 
ments are coming out promptly. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—-The fir market has not changed much, The 
local demand is fair only and is about equally divided be- 
tween the yards and the railroads. Spruce is steady, 
there being a fair demand for siding. No change is 
noticeable in prices. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Leading mills of this district report 
they are well fixed for rail business. The eastern yards 
have been placing orders freely and the better prices put 
in effect have been maintained. The labor outlook seems 
clear and there is little change in the wage scale as com 
pared to two years ago. Fir logs, which were put up 
50 cents, are finding a strong demand for No. 2's, from 
which grade a large proportion of the present business 1s 
being cut. Merchantable for foreign cargoes had ad- 
vanced $1 with sufficient demand to maintain it, but due 
to the European war the cargo market is very unsett'ed 
and movements of contracts already made uncertain 


Portland, Ore... The market is somewhat unsettled on 
account of the war, but better prices are expected to 
follow as soon as movements to offshore ports begin. 
Conditions are improving daily, and reports from China 
indicate that the market there is looking more promising 
The great difficulty at present is to run the risk of mak- 
ing deliveries. The rail business is fair in volume and 
coastwise trade is unchanged. With logs scarce and the 
output of the mills reduced, it is expected that values 
will advance very soon. 


Seattle, Wash.—Business has been of fair volume tie 
last week considering the unsettled conditions, so far as 
lumber for the retail yards is concerned, with the mills 
endeavoring to hold at July prices. With the export 
business checked by the European wars preventing ship- 
ment, many of the cargo mills are closing down or are 
running shorter hours. It is believed that the war situ 
ation will bring about a material depression in the lumber 
business as the higher price for crops must ultimately 
result in heavier domestic lumber buying. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for western lumber is im- 
proving somewhat here. Orders continue to be of only 
moderate size but country retailers are selling their 
stocks steadily and can not afford to let their supplies get 
too low. Prospects for fall trade are brighter than they 
have been for several weeks. No uneasiness is felt here 
over the finances of the Southwest and the dealers with- 
out exception say that the largest fall trade they have 
ever experienced would not surprise them if the export- 
ing of grain is resumed soon. The damage to the corn 
crop will be of direct benefit to the manufacturers of 
silos, who are large users of fir, because it will mean that 
the farmers will have to depend on saving their forage 
crops for feed. More silos are going up than ever before 
and wooden silos continue to be more popular than any 
of their competitors. Fir prices are steady. Spruce is 
selling in about the usual volume without any change in 
price. Cedar siding continues t¢@ be in only moderate 
demand at a steady price. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine continues to be in good 
demand and the trade in that wood here is increasing. 
The improvement is believed to be a lasting one and 
is expected to continue all fall. 3usiness of all kinds 
here is beginning to pick up and Kansas City mer- 
chants expect the largest fall trade in their history. 
This will naturally affect the box factories, the largest 
consumers of western pine here. They look for an unu- 
sually heavy fall business. However, the uncertainty of 
the situation, while becoming less and less all the time, 
still prevents the placing of Jarge orders. 

Boston, Mass.—The market is rather stagnant, but 
prices continue firm. Sellers are disposed not to make 
concessions for the reason that millmen say if consump- 
tion does show signs of falling off appreciably they will 
stop their saws before cutting down prices. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—While the European war has acted as 
a temporary check to the foreign export business of the 
redwood mills, exporters are of the opinion that things 
will work out all right and that shipments will go for- 
ward again within a few weeks. The mills are cutting at 
a reduced rate of production so as to avoid an overstock- 
ing of clears. Domestic prices are being maintained at 
$10 off and there is a fair coastwise demand for common. 
Rail shipments of dry stuff to the eastern market are 
going ahead at seasonable rate. 


* 

Kansas City, Mo.—Inquiry is increasing but actual busi- 
ness is no larger than it has been for several weeks. 
Dealers here say that the decrease in the demand owing 
to the shutting off of the export trade will not affect 
prices and that any decrease will be met by a similar 
cutting in production. Some concerns report that the 
mills they represent have already limited their working 
days to four a week. West coast dealers here say that 
the demand for redwood in this section is increasing and 
predict that more of that wood will be sold in the fall 
than ever was before at this market. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement through this port last week 
has not been as heavy as during the other weeks in this 
month but it is expected an increase will be noticed 
shortly, due to receipt of more orders. Sales showed an 
increase, principally in low grade rough lumber, with the 
demand for dressed stock calling for broken car lots. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25 to $26.50; No. 2, $22 to $23; 
No. 3, $15.50 to $16; 4/4 edge box, $ 0 to $14; 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart, $12 to $12.50. Six-inch box, $14.50 to 
$15. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28.25 to $29.25; No. 2, $25 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $19 to $19.75; box, $15 to $15.50; culls and 
red heart, $13 to $14. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 to 
$30.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $19 to $20; box, $15.75 to 
$16.50; culls and red heart, $13.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 12-inch, 
rough, $32; No. 2, $29; No. 3, $20 to $21; box, $16.75 to 
$17.50; culls and red heart, $14 to $15.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$27.25 to $29; box, $13.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.50 
to $31; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$17.50 to $19; box bark strips, $10.25 to $11.50. No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $26 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.75 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $19.75 to $21.75; No. 4, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 
3/8-inch ceiling, $16 to $16.75; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 
3, $12 to $13; No. 4, $9.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17.50 
to $18.25; No. 2, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 3, $14 to $15; No. 4, 
$10 to $11. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.50 to $28; No. 2, 
$25.50 to $26.50; No. 3, $21 to $22. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $23. Six-inch roofers, $15.25 to $16; 8-inch, $16 
to $16.75; 10-inch, $17.25 to $17.50; 12-inch, $17.50 to $18.25. 
Lath, $3 to $3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, $16.50 to 
$18.59. 


































St. Louis, Mo.—-Good business is reported by the lead- 
ing manufacturers and wholesalers in this market. The 
eftects of the European war have not been felt here as 
vet. While the placing of orders has not been quite as 
active as a short time ago, the difference is hardly notice- 
able, say some. Because retailers have very low stocks 
in their yards, and that there is a car shortage pretty 
close at hand, they are induced to buy liberally and trade 
is being stimulated to some extent. Though prices have 
been firm it is a question how long this condition will 
be maintained. 


New York.—Prior to the foreign complication some 
large buyers were getting into the market and there 
seemed substantial signs of improvement in the price 
situation. Recent developments have checked this for- 
ward tendency and the market is just where it was a 
month ago with plenty of stock on southern docks and 
few buyers here. Prices are really nominal and entirely 
controlled by buyers. Building schedules are called for 
very slowly. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in this territory is on a steady 
basis, some dealers finding it better than a month ago, 
while others say it is slightly less active. A great deal 
of stock is moving and retailers have had to place some 
fair orders, having found that the improvement in the 
building demand of the last few weeks has rendered them 
short of some grades and sizes. No particular change in 
prices has occurred and the absence of export business 
prevents higher quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—North Carolina pine presents the rather 
contradictory condition of values ruling rather low and 
with the demand decidedly indifferent in certain direc- 
tions, but with stocks none too plentiful and getting 
scarcer. Wholesalers here report that they do not find 
it easy to place large orders for certain kinds of short- 
leaf pine, and that many of the mills are advising them 
that they have no supplies in big quantities to dispose of. 
This state of affairs, to be sure, is attributable less to 
an active demand than to the fact that many of the 
plants have shut down and that the production is deci- 
dedly curtailed. The indications of scant stocks, there- 
fore, do not tend to stiffen the quotations, which remain 
about the same as they have been. “ 





Boston, Mass.—Business is dull and prices are firm, a 
condition that seldom exists in the Jumber trade. Rough 
edge is selling better than some other grades. It is 
quoted at $30.50 to $31 for 4/4 under 12-inch. Partition 
No. 1, 13/16x3%-inch, is bringing the same prices when a 


customer is found for it. Roofers are selling fairly well 
in Salem, where extensive rebuilding operations, the re 
sult of the $20,000,000 fire, are under way. Otherwise‘this 
sort of North Carolina pine is quiet. Reofers are quoted 
$18 to $18.50 for 6-inch and $19 to $19.50 for 8-inch. 


See ene 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—This market has been influenced the last 
week by certain mills placing in transit a large number 
of cars, with the result that yard men and yellow pine 
consuming factories have been urged to take in this ma- 
terial at their own prices, This practice should be 
stopped. Mill representatives, however, who visit the 
trade in towns adjacent to Chicago report a steady 
ness at satisfactory prices. Railroad business is still 
slow. Yard men do not seem to be particularly anxious 
to buy stock from the mills, preferring to 
what the future has in store. 





busi- 


Walt to see 


Kansas City, Mo.—There was a larger trade in yellow 
pine this week. Wholesalers report that country trade 
shows considerable improvement. Orders still continue 
to be only moderate in size but their increase in number 
makes up for that deficiency. Inquiry denotes that 
retailers have held off about as long as they can and a 
bigger trade is expected from now on. There has been 
some talk of a car shortage because of the large numbers 
of cars that are being held on sidings in Kansas and 
Oklahoma laden with wheat. The grain elevators are 
loaded to their full capacity and there is no other place 
to store the crop. The resumption of grain exporting, 
which is expected any day now, will be the signal for a 
wonderful increase in business, many lumbermen here 
predict. 

New York.—Prices are just where they were a few 
weeks ago and the improvement which began to develop 
prior to the foreign war has dwindled and the market 
lacks snap. A great deal of work in this city where 
yellow pine would be a strong factor has been tempo- 
rarily held up and while the building situation shows 
many signs of prospective improvement the immediate 
demand is anything but satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The tone of the market is stiffer than 
a few weeks ago and mill quotations show an advance 
of 50 cents to $1. Whether the market is likely to be 
sustained at an advance is questioned by dealers, who 
feel that a lack of export business will hold down prices. 
However, it is stated by some members of the trade that 
the export business is chiefly looked after by mills 
already closed and that other mills are only slightly 
affected. 

Baltimore, Md.—While the Georgia pine men in a gen- 
eral way report decided quiet in the trade, such opinions 
appear to be influenced largely by a lack of orders ahead. 
The local members of the trade seem to have enough to 
keep them going, but it is a from-hand-to-mouth propo- 
sition with them, and they can not altogether resist a 
feeling of uneasiness that they may before long find 
themselves without any business. But there are weighty 
reasons for assuming that such a contingency will not 
arise. The builders, for instance, are all busy and their 
needs are larger than they have been. Locally the build- 
ing trade looks forward to one of the biggest years 
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ever experienced. To be sure, competition has been and 
continues to be too active to permit the sellers to get 


the benefits from their transactions to which they are 
entitled, but in this they are not alone. 
Boston, Mass.—Business is sagging, although many 


wholesalers insist on good prices for yard timber because 
of the prospective difficulty of obtaining bottoms to re- 
plenish their stocks from the southern mills. This also 


holds true of yellow pine flooring, for which prices are a 
little firmer than.a fortnight ago. For A rift, 1/4, $41 is 


Other quotations 
edge grain C, $30 to $32; 


being obtained, with some sales at $40. 
are: edge grain B, $36 to $37; 
flat grain A, $28.50 to $29.50; flat grain B, $27.50 to $28.50." 
Yellow pine partition, %4x3%4 inch, B and better, sells 
slowly at $27 but $27.50 may still be regarded as the 
regular market quotation. There is some thin partition, 
running 11/16, which is offered at $26.50. No. 2 common 
yellow pine is selling at $18.50 for 6-inch and up to $20 
for 8-inch. 


Ohio.—Demand holds 


Cincinnati, up well and the same 
is true of prices. Recent increases of from 50 cents to $1 
are well maintained despite murmurs of lower prices 


owing to the impossibility of exporters to reach foreign 
markets. It is believed here that curtailment of output 
at mill points will more than offset the loss of export 
trade. Meanwhile, local yards are active and fair buyers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—From all reports in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the irregularity in the yellow pine trade is most 
pronounced. Especially is this the case where competi- 
tion is met with from eastern and southeastern sections. 
It is becoming apparent that a good lot of pine has been 
crowded into the market that was intended for export. 


CYPRESS. 


Chicago.—Reports indicate a slightly better demand for 
yard stock and a disposition by retail yards to anticipate 





fall wants. Factory stock is moving at about the same 
rate as last reported. No marked change in price is re- 
ported, it being asserted that values are firmly held. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is probable that a reduction in 
prices now would secure some large orders, but no neces- 
sity for such a move exists, as cypress stocks are not 
large and most wholesalers say they are content to wait 
until later in the season, when they expect to get higher 


prices. Stocks present fair assortments with the excep- 
tion of some items. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Local cypress handlers do not see any 


particular change in trade conditions. Orders coming are 
small ones, and the majority are for quick delivery. The 
factories are also doing some buying, more so than a 
few weeks ago. 


New York.—Cypress, like other lines, is going through 
a period of developments and conservatism. Prices are 
fairly satisfactory but the demand is weak and there is 
nothing to stimulate either yard men or millwork manu- 
facturers to buy beyond what they need for immediate 
wants. 





Buffalo, N. Y. lealers report having had a good 
number of orders during the last few weeks, but just at 
present not much activity is being displayed. Prices are 
riot very firm and are said to be somewhat lower than a 
month ago. 





Baltimore, Md.—The local requirements in the way of 
cypress are fairly well sustained, the builders being in 
the market and calling for delivery of lumber, shingles 
and other stocks. Construction work has progressed so 
buildings are farther advanced than 


rapidly that many 
would have been the case under less favorable circum- 
stances, and the needs in the way of cypress as one of 


the finishing woods have been expedited. The yards, of 
course, are holding down to actual wants, and do not 
allow themselves to get far ahead of their necessities, 
though there are dealers who carry large stocks. 





Boston, Mass.—Buyers of cypress lumber dare cautious 
in placing orders this week. Though stocks in retailers’ 
hands are barely of normal proportions, the tendency is 
to procrastinate unless the seller is eager enough to offer 
a really attractive concession. Prices asked and paid 
today for firsts and seconds are: Inch, $44.50 to $46; 1%- 
inch and 1%-inch, $47 to $49; 2-inch, $49.75 to $51.25; 
3-inch, to $60. No. 1 shop cypress is quoted: Inch, 
8 to 50; 1%-inch and 14-inch, $36 to $37; 2-inch, 
7.75 to $38.75. 





Ohio.—Demand is fairly steady. Prices are 
Stocks are plentiful and shipments are coming 
Most of the orders are from the East. 


Columbus, 
still weak. 
out promptly. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a very good demand for 
cypress, the planing mill trade being very good. Retailers 
are buyers of considerable yard stock, demand from the 
builders being good. No. 1 shop is the best seller and 
low grades are in request. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Demand for red cedar shingles is unsettled— 











Chicago.- 
some dealers report a fair business during last week, 
while others state that they have not been able to in- 
terest buyers Prices remain about the same, clears 
bringing $2.97 and stars $2.59, Chicago basis. White 
cedars are fairly active with prices steady. Lath are 


in good request at values unchanged 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The market seems rather quiet 
both ways, with many mills refusing to take orders, and 
demand lighter than usual at this season. Prices are a 
trifle off, owing to the scarcity of orders for transits, 
but owing to the prices ruling on cedar logs no one thinks 
the market can drop much below the present quotations. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingles have been in quiet demand 
the last week with a slight reduction in price, but on 
account of this situation many of the mills are closing 
down this week and more will follow, which will check 
further decline in prices as they now are down to the 
cost of manufacture. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are unchanged from 
a week ago. There is a variation of 5 cents in what some 
Cedar 


of the mills give as the prevailing market price. 
log values 


keep up. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Shingle prices are holding up fairly 
well, although some dealers report the market a little 
weaker than it was at this time the previous week. 
Buying is still confined to immediate needs and no large 
volume of business is being transacted. Local consump- 


tion of shingles is’ about up to normal. More building 
is going on here than usual but much of it is factory 
and store buildings that do not call for shingle roofs. 


are still scarce in ¢ woods and prices are firm. 
Lath ar till all 1 1 pric f 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle trade is quiet and 
retailers appear to have stocks sufficient to meet the 
present demands of the builders. There have been large 
stocks of shingles offering recently from the Coast and 
prices have not been maintained on as firm a level as 
was expected, having been lowered about 5 cents during 
the last week or two. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—No material changes have 
taken place in the demand and prices for Coast shingles 
during the last week. Transit stock is a little more 
plentiful than at any other time since mills resumed 
operation and dealers do not anticipate any increase in 
quotations, unless demand strengthens considerably. 
Yard supplies are normal. Lath continue in good demand 
at firm prices. 


Mass.—There has been a temporary spurt in 
the demand for lath, due to the anxiety of some buyers 
who feared orders they had placed. in Canada could not 
be delivered on account of the war and the shortage of 
sailing vessels. These people rushed to place orders on 
this side of the border. For 15-inch lath $4.10 is now 
the top market price and there is little buginess at less 
than $4.05. Some extra plump 1%-inch latlthat-arrived 
within a few days brought an even $4, but for ordinary 
1%-inch lath the quotation is $3.75 to $3.80. Bundled 
furring is quiet at $22.50 for 2-inch and $21.50 for 3-inch. 
Shingles are selling in moderate volume, with white 
cedars enjoying the better demand. For the choicest 
extras $3.60 is obtained, and some good extras are quoted 
down to $3.45. Clears are $2.85 to $3.10, and second clears 
$2.75. Red cedar shingles are not coming into this mar- 
ket in very large quantities, yet $3.63 to $3.70 is the top 
price for extras. There are some makes of so-called 
extras from the West that are offered as low as $3.30. 
Spruce clapboards continue scarce, and $54 for extras 
and $52 for clears is the usual price. Red cedar clapboards 
are in fair demand at $17.50 to $18 a thousand feet. 


Boston, 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—While wholesalers are not able to 
do much business, retailers are enjoying a good demand 
from the builders and are gradually reducing their heavy 
stocks. There is as yet no sign of betterment in prices 
and outside of consuming a good part of the stock on 
hand there is little of an encouraging nature for the 
wholesaler. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for 
well although prices are somewhat 
are not arriving in large quantities. 
the same levels as for several weeks. 
rather quiet but there is still a considerable 
business. 


shingles is holding up 
unsteady. Shipments 
Prices are about at 

The lath trade is 
volume of 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—While none of the coopers care to invest at 


present in staves and heading, some anticipate they will 
want a few cars in about a month. Meanwhile stave 
manufacturers are disappointed and offer white and red 


oak oils without buyers at $30 and $28 a thousand re- 
spectively, delivered on Chicago basis. Packers and oil 
refiners refuse to buy barrels or cooperage of any kind 
and few care to express any opinion of the future de- 
mand. Stave mills and cooperage shops are mostly 
closed, notwithstanding the near approach of the packing 
season for kraut and pickles. The effects of the European 
war would not have been so disastrous to the trade if 
America had been joined to some of the neutral countries 
on the other side. There is no demand for whisky, beer 
or tank staves. Coopers’ flag of the last crop is freely 
offered at lower prices and circled heading may have to 
sell for less than present low prices. Slack staves, head- 
ing and hoops are also slow and difficult to sell, although 
wheat has declined nearly 10 cents a bushel. The butter 
tub season, nearly over, has been unsatisfactory and lib- 
eral stocks of ash staves and square heading still remain 
at the mills. Ash hoops are a trifle less plentiful, but 
sufficient for the wants of the trade. Apple barrel stock 
is steady with moderate demand; some anticipate insuffi- 
cient trade to work off the stock. Stocks of burlap sacks 
previously imported into this country from Europe will 
be exhausted January 1 it is reported, which will again 
call to the front large demands for barrels and stocks 
to make them, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 












No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

Sic et SE Brae 9.00 
No. 1, 28% -inch Wisconsin elm flour staves 
“a ty A Pree ° . ‘ pimp Sanip ik wig eS ges trteres= 8.50 
No. 2, -inch elm staves, net M..........Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- : be 
ERM Pe OL 6 9 win AW seg awe ws Seiad 5 O86 07% to -08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nom- 

Cg OE Et AIRED, No demand 
No. 1 28 %-inch gum staves, nominal..... 5 7.75 
M. R., 90-inch gum staves........ccccccece 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5% - foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.5 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 to 5 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... “60 
DOn-TOUNG BOOP VSSTCIB.66 66.6. ccc ccosescs -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........... .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barre os 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... .45 
BUI WRIT Ol, WIOD oo ow oo os nc obec deve eas oe 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 4.75 
White oak, oll staves, per M......cc0sceee 29.00 to 30.00 
Se Oi, Wil. WURVOR, DOT We. 5 osc. vee ssesce 27.00 to 28.00 
ee ee ee ...No demand 
OSs A ae” ee ae o> a COO to a ett 
SEE EEN 66 Gab sso sa abso aiew ra caer - 1.00 to 1.12 
re IE co 5.5 wie aw a's eS & 44.90% .80 to 95 
gg tee Ee ee ee ee 82% to ‘35 


Buffalo, N. Y. ~The slack cooperage trade has been 
greatly increased by the war and all the coopers are busy 
turning out flour barrels for the local mills, which lately 
have been running nights and Sundays to keep up with 
orders. The number of flour. barrels wanted has percep- 
tibly increased and family orders for flour are keeping the 
millers busy. Slack stock has been consumed on a much 
greater scale than usual. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 

partment at the following rates: 
Forone week, - - - - - - 25centsa line. 
Fortwo weeks, - - - - - - 45centsa line. 
Forthree weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 
For four weeks, - - - 75 cents a line. 
— words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertis¢ments received later will be placed under 





heading Too Late to Classify. 














Why Don’t You Try 


The power of the classified ads? ‘Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 

Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, 
sumers, employers and people seeking 
ete. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted 
and For Sale Department as a medium for bringing 
both buyer and seller together. Send us your adver- 
tisement, we will do the rest. 

THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


WHY CAN'T WE 


pages 
con 
employment, 


DO IT FOR YOU? 


Today is here. Tomorrow never comes. To do any 
thing worth while you must begin today. 
GOOD RESULTS. 
A single clearing house for the whole world. Such 


an institution is in active operation at the oflices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employ 
ment and others seeking employees, here make known 
their respective wants and are brought into touch 
with each other. 


The number 
nounced and 
classified ads in the 
Not less so is the 


and variety of the wants thus an 
supplied through the medium of the 
LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. 
vast number of replies handled 
daily; hardly a day passes without telegrams being 
received, usually from firms asking to be placed in 
communication with advertisers whose ads have been 
noted in the LUMBERMAN, 

There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of sell- 
ing; sellers,of second-hand machinery and those in 
need of such equipment. ‘To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
451 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE-—IN CENTRAL OHIO 
Retail lumber and coal vard; doing a good business ; 
of location; only yard in town; reasons for selling. 
Address “A. & ” care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN. 


best 








SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTER 


Invites correspondence with lumber commission merchants 
and brokers at eastern and interior points with the view 
of their representing him. 

Address “DPD. 131,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FOR SALE-SAW, PLANING AND BOLT MILL 
In Wisconsin on Soo Line. ‘Track to mill, 75 h. p. Ca 
pacity about 15m. Good location to manufacture furniture 
stock, handles or other articles of hardwood; will sell with 
or without retail lumber and farm implement business. 

Address “Oo, As care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR WANTS POSITION 
The new way; 20 years’ experience, Florida to Canada. 
Address “D. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU. 

Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, rails, ete.’ 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment’? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

We can help you secure a position. Filers, sawyers, en 
vineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skiddermen. 
loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, stenograph- 
ers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard 
foremen, mill superintendents, managers of departments. If 
you want a situation or would like advancement, advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is the time. 
We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 
Dearborn St., Chicago. _ 


HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
To sell? A small advertisement in this department will find 
you buyers. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








cars, 


431 South 








